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DELICIOUS FOODS 
FOR SUMMER WEATHER 
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Ralston Break fast F is the only cereal that forms an ideal, natural combination with fruit. Noth- 
ing could be more delicious, cooling and healthful for a summer break fast than a dish of Ralston served 
with fresh, ripe'strawberries and cream. Try it—a 2-lb. package costs only 15 cents at your grocer’s—a 
week’s supply for an average family. Cooks in five minutes. 

Thousands of families are using Purina Health Flour 
because the superiority of whole wheat flour over white nt flour for summer use is an acknowledged 
fact. Purina Health Rolls or biscuits (recipes on application) made from Purina Health Flour (whole 
ed have a delicious flavor and possess healthful qualities. A small 12-lb. trial sack is sold by all 
eading grocers. 

If you prefer dther grains for alternate mornings, our assortment fully guaranteed will please you. All 
in checker packages. 

Ralston Breakfast Food, Ralston Barley Food, Ralston Health Oats, 
Ralston Hominy Grits, Purina PanKake Flour, Purina Health Flour. 


The complete assortment of fresh cereals, consisting of six varieties, delivered for $1.00 and your grocer’s name. 


PURINA MILLS, 


855 Gratiot St., “Where Purity is Paramount.” St. Louis, Mo. 
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RE You Contemplating Attending a Sum- 
mer School this Year? Do you wish to prepare 
for the Autumn Examinations? Do you wish .to secure a 
Better Certificate? Do you wish to secure a Better Salary? 
It is not necessary to leave home to attend a Summer School, 
as the American Correspondence Normal has arranged its 
Courses by Mail so that anyone who wishes to spend 
a portion or all of the Summer months in study may do so 
at less than one-tenth the cost of similar 
Courses at School. If we can safely draw 
conclusions from what our students say, the 

work of the A. C. N. is superior to any other. Our 

Courses of Study are so arranged that each student can cover as much 

or’as little ground in a given time as is desired. You can crowd 

twenty-six weeks’ lessons into seven or take fifty-two for them if you 
prefer. 





Names of Courses. 
The names of our principal courses are: 


Normal Course, Business Course, 
Advanced Normal Course, Bookkeeping Course, 
Students Course, Shorthand Course, 


Commercial Law Course, 
Correspondence Course. 


Drawing Course, 
Penmanship Course, 


The Normal Course covers a period of 26 weeks; the subjects of 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, History, Physiology, Civil Govern- 
ment, and Theory and Practice, being treated. 

The Advanced Normal Course is a 26 weeks’ course; the subjects of 
Algebra, Physical Geography, Geometry, Botany, Rhetoric, Literature, 
Physics, Theory and Practice, and Psychology being treated. Articles 
on Methods in Teaching accompany both the Normal and the Advanced 
Normal Course. 

' The subjects of Zoology, History of Education, General History, 
Astronomy, and Chemistry are also treated. They may be taken sep- 
arately or in connection with other subjects. 

The Students Course, Drawing Course, and Penmanship Course are 
each 13°weeks in length. 

The other courses vary in length, but full information may be ob- 
tained by sending for catalog. 

30,000 students have enrolled with us during the past twelve years, 
and our classes are larger than any Summer School in America. 





Special Rates 
Until July Ist. 





Cost of 
a Summer 


from $50 to 
$100. 


we 


Cost of Same 


by Mail, from 


# 


Why Pay the 
Difference? 


We Prove What We Say 


Secured a Better Salary. 


John Timmons, Kersey, Pa., says. I gained a great deal by taking 
your Normal Course. Last term I got $30 per month, and this term I 
am getting $50 per month. 

John B. Snyder, Lehighton, Pa., writes us: I have improved through 
your careful work, to such an extent as to secure a position in a graded 
school in a large town with the prospect very promis- 
ing for promotion from $40 per month to $65 per month 
for another term. I have improved at least 50 per cent 
during the term 

C. E. Parks, Boston, Ind,, writes us:—I passed a teachers’ examin- 
ation recently and received a grade of 90 percent. I can cheerfully 
recommend your course. 

Prepared For Examination. 

A. G. Bowen, Clarendon, N. Y., says of the Drawing Course: I 
took the Teachers’ Uniform Examination for a second Grade, and re- 
ceived a standing of 80 per cent. The highest anyone else received 
was 65 per cent. So you can see what your Drawing Course has done 
for me. 

Secured Better Certificate. 

Marion McPherson, Olena, O., writes us:—I have been greatly ben- 
efited by this Course, and a few weeks ago I took a teachers’ examina- 
tion and was very much surprised to receive a two-years’ Certificate. 

W. T. Jewett, Smithland, Ky., says. I have passed the examination 
here and received a First-Class Certificate. Thanks to your Normal 
Course. It has been a wonderful help to me, and I consider it equal’ 
to a term in school. I expect to take the Advanced Normal Course 
this winter. 

As Good as a Term at School. 

Amy D. Osborne, Pittsfield, N. H., writes us:—I have derived much 
benefit from the Normal Course and think that it is better than a year 
in the High School. 

Better Prepared for Teaching. 

Christine Malhiot, Avoca, La., writes us:—The Articles on Teach- 
ing are just what a teacher needs to help him make a success of his 
profession. 

Profitable Employment Furnished. 

Minnie Bigler, Irwin, Iowa, writes us:—Almost any teacher can 
take the course while engaged in teaching and thus employ his spare 
moments which otherwise might be wasted. 


Send For Catalogue. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL 
Box B. 2 DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 





Course at School 


Course at Home, 


$5.00 to $10.00. 




















In which appropriate reading for all occasions and for all classes may be obtained at a nominal price. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


FOR THE CLOSING DAYS ¥ 





In answer to many Requests we wish 
to state that we Still Publish the 


POPULAR FIVE CENT CLASSICS 


Owing to a recent ruling by the Postmaster General, raisng the 





postage tate on our FIVE CENT CLASSICS, we cannot send SINGLE copies for less than SEVEN CENTS, but we are filling orders in QUANTITIES OF NOT 


LESS THAN FIVE, at the old rate. 








First Grade. 


No. 2 A2sop’s Fables 

Adapted for primary grades. Large type. 
Fox and the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The 
Cock-a-Doodle and the Piece of Gold, The Wolf 
and the Goat, The Lazy pee ey es The Wolt 
and the Crane, The Kid and the Wolf, The Fox 
and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3 4&sop’s Fables 

Saino as above. The Hawk and the Nightin- 
gale, The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, 
The Ant and the Dove, The Dog and the Shadow, 
The Cat and the Birds, The Fox and the Well, 
The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 11 Selections from AZsop. I 

Same as above, containing the 0 Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and 
Her Young Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, 
The Lionand the ‘Mouse, the Boy and the Nettle, 
The Little Mouse. 
No. 12 Selections trom AZsop. Il 

Same as above, containing the Blind Man and 
the Lame Man, The Wind and the Sun, The 
Arab and the Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and 
the Lamb, The Rat and the Elephant, The Fly 
and the Horse. 
No. 73 Buds, Stems and Roots 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds 
of buds, Illustrated. 
No. 74 What Annie Saw 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, 
Beetle, a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits and other 
familiar animals, 
No. 77 Flower Friends. I 
Another delightful nature reader telling about 
theearly spring flowers in simple language. 


No. 109 The Severe. wen A 

Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby, 
by Kate Parch; and the story, What the Grass- 
hopper said to Annie; The Katydid. A charm- 
ing little reader. 


No. 110 Plant Babies 
tories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, 

and other richly illustrated stories. 
No. 143 Babes of the Wood 

Still another nature reader, Jarge, clear type, 
telling about the oak tree’s babies, the walnuts, 
horse chestnuts, hazel nut, brazil nut, nuts with 
he ig ea Cones, Mrs. Sumac’s babies, Golden 
Rod, e 


No. 144 Nature Stories . 
ng about cranberries, beans, peas, and 
other plants and vegetables. 
No. 215 The Butterfly’s Home 
Similar to No. 100. 


Second Grade. 


No. 7_ Little Red Riding Hood 

The Story of Red Riding Hood, told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 
No. 8 Jack and the Beanstalk 
P Always interesting to ehildren, told in simple 
form. 


No. 75 Roots and Stems 

Nature Stories for Second Grade. Large clear 
type. Illustrated. 
No. 76 Bird Priends 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-Eyed Vireo, Black and 
Yellow Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full page 
illustrations. 
No. 78 Flower Friends. Il 

Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. 
Fully illustrated. 
No. 79 Flower Friends. Il 
Similar to 77 and .8 Fully illustrated. 
No. 87 Legends of the Springtime 

re the story of agp men Beauty 
English version, and the story of Siegfried and 
Brunhilde, German version. 
No. 185 Robinson Crusoe. Part I 

In simple form for second grade children. 
The story is complete in four numbers. Fully 
illustrated. 
No. 186 Robinson Crusoe. Part Il 
No. 187 Robinson Crusoe. Part Ill 
No. 188 Robinson Crusoe. Part IV 
No. 189 Children of History. I 

The story of the lifeof Washington, Franklin, 
Fulton, 8. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, 
told in simpie language. Large, clear type. 
No, 190 Children of History. Il 

The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Web- 
ster, Emerson, Bryant. 
No. 196 Legends of the tag, meee Il 

How the Summer came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse Legend). 
No. 198 The Flower World 

Containing many stories and legends about 
flowers ; also many designs for brush work. 


Single Copies, Seven Cents. 








Third Grade. 


No. 1 Grimm’s Pairy Tales. I 

Adapted by Mara L. Pratt forthe third grade 
children. Contains the following stories: The 
Princess and her Servant, The Golden Goose, 
The Frog Prince. 
No. 4 Grimm’s Fairy Tales. II 

Uniform with No.1. Hans in Luck, Jack of 
all Trades, The Brother and Sister. 
No. 9 The Story of Bryant 

A short biography of 32 pages suitable to the 
understanding of third grade children. Our 
third grade list contains biographies of twenty- 
five noted men and women. ‘Teachers will find 
this set invaluable to have on their desk so as to 
have at hand a short yet complete history of 
the following: 
No. 25 Story of Columbus 
No, 26 Putnam 
No. 27 Penn 
No. 28 Washington 
Franklin 
Webster 
Lincoln 
Lowell 
Tennyson 
p nag 

oper 
Fulton 
Eli Whitney 
Edison 


Hawthorne 
Ss. F. B. Morse 
Louisa M. Alcott 
James Watt 
Stephenson 
veg 
Pocahontas _‘ 
Cyrus W. Field 
0. 13 Selections from Grimm. I 
Uniform with land 4. The Three Little Men 
in the Wood, Hansel and Gretel. ze 
No.'14 Selections from Grimm. II .- 
Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother 
Holle, The Musicians. , 
No. 20 Stories from Garden and Field. -1 
Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in 
Primary Education. 
No. 21 Stories from Garden and Field. Il 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc, 
No. 45 Stories of the Pilgrims 
In simple form the story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, 
No. 46 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
Besides the story of the tea party the book 
contains words and music of two songs, ‘‘Revo- 
lutionary Tea” and “The Origin of Yankee 
Doodle.” 
No. 68 Story of the Norsemen 
A story in simple form, by Mrs. 8S. E. Dawes, 
of how the brave Norse Eric discovered 
America. ; 
No. 69 Puss in Boots 
Old yet always of interest to boys and girls is 
the tale of Puss in Boots. 
No. 95 Stories of Revolution. I 
P Story of Lexington and Concord in simple 
orm. 
No. 96 Stories of Revolution. II 
Same as above. British driven from Boston 
No. 101 Stories of Revolution. Ill 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120 The Liberty Bell 
Story written by Mrs.S. E. Dawes, also con- 
tains the complete poem beginning, 
“There was a tumultin the Cit, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Fourth Grade. 


No, 22 The Golden Touch 

Taken from the ‘‘Wonder Book.” To those 
who are not familiar with the ‘Wonder Book” 
we would say the stories are the classic myths 
made readable for children. 


No. 82 Story of Holmes 
The Biographies for this grade are just a little 
more advan than the one described under 
third grade. 
No. 83 Story of La Salle 
No. 89 Longfellow 
90 DeSoto 


No. 98 Boone 
No. 99 Pioneers of the West 

The story of Lewis and Clark and how they 
found the Columbia River. 
No. 100 Fremont and Kit Carson 
No. 103 Stories and Rhymes of Wood- 

land. I 

Nature stories and as its name indicates, in 

story and rhyme, 











Five or More at Five Cents Each, Postpaid. 








No. 104 Stories and Rhymes of Wood- 
land. Il 

No. 105 Stories and Rhymes of Bird- 
land. I 

No. 106 Stories and Rhymes of Bird- 
land. Il 

No. 107 Stories and Rhyme of Flower- 
land. 1 


Still rhymes and stories, but now about 
flowers. 


No, 108 Stories and Rhymes of Flower- 
land. Il 

No. 125 Selections from Longfellow 
Containing the following selections from Long- 
fellow’s writings: The Village Blacksmith, The 
Old Clock on the Stairs, The Arrow and the 
Song, The Open Window, The Day is Done, Rain 
in Summer, The Reaper and the Flowers, After- 
noen in February, The Rainy Day, Excelsior, 
The Wreck of the Hesperus, Paul Revere’s Ride. 


No. 193 Joan of Arc 


Fifth Grade. 


No. 23 Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples 
These selections from Hawthorne’s writings 

are not adapted, but are merely selected from 

“The Wonder Book.” To those whe are not 

familiar with ‘‘The Wonder Book” we would say 

the stories are the classical myths made read- 

able for children, 

No. 24 Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher 
Selected from the ‘‘Wonder Book.” 

No. 33 The Chimera. Hawthorne 
Selected from the ‘‘Wonder Book.” 

No. 34 Paradise of Children. Hawthorne 
Selected from the ‘‘Wonder Book.” 

No. 92 Audubon 
More of our popular biographies. Teachers 

will do well to’ have at hand every one of the 

biographies contained in the entire list. 

No. 97 Jefferson 

No. 102 Nathan Hale 

No. 130 LaFayette 

No. 131 Farragut 

No. 147 Dickens - 


Sixth Grade. 


No. 15 Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
sale, selection complete from Irving's “Sketch 
ook. 


No. 16 Rip Van Winkle 
Same as No. 15. 





No. 32 King of the Golden River 
Complete. 


No. 39 We are Seven and Other Poems 

Containing the following: We are Seven, The 
Pet Lamb, The Reverie of Poor Susan,The Daffo- 
dils, To the Daisy, To the Same Flower, To the 
Smal! Celandine, To a Butterfly, The Sparrow’s 
Nest, ToaSkylark, To a Nightingale, To the 
Cuckoo, Three Years She Grew, A Slumber Did 
My Spirit Steal, To My Sister, The Kitten and 
Fallen Leaves. 


No. 47 Rab and His Friends 
A story of a dog. 


No. 50 Christmas Eve 


From Irving’s Sketch Book, 


No. 54 Pied Piper of Hamelin. Browning. 
Complete with notes. 

No. 55 John Gilpin and Other Poems, 
Containing biographical sketch of Cowper, 

John Gilpin, Boadicea (an ode) Loss ofthe Royal 

George, On the Death of Mrs. Throckmorton’s 

Bullfinch, The Retired Cat. All with notes, 


No. 57 Lady of the Lake. Canto I 

With notes, 
No. 67. Thanatopsis and Other Poems. 

Bryant 

Containing Thanatopsis, Seventy-Six. The 
African Chief, Song of Marion’s Men, Summer 
Wind, Autumn Woods, The West Wind, The 
Gladness of Nature, To the Fringed Gentian, 
Innocent Child and Snow-White Flower, The 
Yellow Violet, The Death of the Flowers, To a 
Waterfowl, The Green Mountain Boys, The Dis- 
interred Warrior, Upon the Mountain’s Distant 
Head, Midsummer, October, November, iThe 
Winds, Song. 
No 84 The Minotaur. Hawthorne 

A Selection from Tanglewood Tales. Tangle- 
wood Tales by Hawthorne are much as the 
selections found in ‘“The Wonder Book,” that is, 
the classic myths made readable for children. 
No. 85 The Pygmies. Hawthorne 

A selection from Tanglewood Tales. 
No. 86 The Becqae’s Teeth. Hawthorne 

A selection from iglewood Tales. 











No. 93 Great Stone Face. Hawthorne 
A selection from Twice-Told Tales. 
No. 94 Snow Image. Hawthorne 
A selection from Twice-Told Tales. 
No. 126 Selections from Longfellow 
Woods in Winter, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, A 
Psalm of Life, The Builders, Footsteps of Angels, 
Hymn tothe Night, Autumn, Sunrise on the 
Hills, Song of the Silent Land, An April Day, 
The Building of the Ship. 
No. 129 The Great Carbuncle. Hawthorne 
A selection from Twice-Told Tales, 


Seventh Grade. 


No. § Story of Macbeth 

A prose description of Shakespeare’s Macbeth, 
with mauy verses in the original. 
No. 6 Lays of Ancient Rome 

(Horatius.) 
No. 10 Enoch Arden. Tennyson 

Complete without notes 
No. 17 Philip of Pokanoket. Irving 

Also contains traits of Indian Character 
(Irving) An Indian at the Burial Place of His 
Fathers (Bryant). 
No. 18 The Voyage. Irving 

Also contains, Rural Lifein England (Irving), 
The Country Church (Irving), The Author’s Ac- 
count of Himself. 
No. 40 The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

Coleridge 

Complete poem with notes. 
No. 41 Evangeline. Longfellow 

(Poem complete without notes) 
No. 66 Declaration of Independence 

Also Washington’s Farewell Address, Wash- 
ington’s Rules of Conduct, 
No. 145 Life of Grant 

For seventh Grade. Boyhood of Grant, At 
West Point, As a Soldier, General Grant the 
Commander, As a_ Lieut.-General, Grant as 
President, His Travels, Illness and Death. 
No. 146 Life of Washington. Irving 
No. 148 Culprit Fay. Joseph Rodman Drake 
No. 175 Paul Jones 

Story of his life by Walter P. Eaton. 
No. 176 Life of Lincoln 

fe of k 

George Dewey 
Oliver Hazard Perry 
Life of Madison 
Peter the Great 
Peter Stuyvesant 
Henry Hudson 
Patrick Henry 


Eighth Grade. 


The Deserted Village. Goldsmith 
Othello, Etc. Lamb 

The Tempest, etc. Lamb 

As You Like It. Selections, Shakes- 


peare 

Terchant of Venice. Selections. 
Shakespeare 

Henry the Eighth, Selections. 
Shakespeare 

The Elegy, Etc. 

Cotter’s Saturday Night. Burns 

The Prisoner of Chillon. Byron 

Ss hes of Lincoln 

The Minister's Black Veil, Signts 
from a Steeple. Hawthorne 

Julius Cesar. Selections. Shakes- 


peare 
Richard Il. Selections. Shakespeare 
Thomas Jefferson 
Prophetic Pictures, David Swan. 
awthorne 
John and Samuel Adams 
Life of Hamilton 
Tir. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe 
Hawthorne 
Howe's [asquerade, Hawthorne 
Las EBleanore’s Mantle, Oid Esther 
udiey, Hawthorne 


High Schools. 


L’All and other Poems. 
Lady of the Lake, Canto II. Scott 
Lady of the Lake, Canto III. 

Sir Roger de Coveriey 

Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell 
Lady of the Lake, Canto IV 

N Lady of the Lake, Canto V 

No. 114 Lady of the Lake, Canto VI 


Gray 


. 178 


No. 180 
No. 184 
. 191 
. 192 
. 194 
. 1990 


No. 210 
No. 211 





No. 181 | pees A Shorter 
0. 182 Layso Mag pm 
No. 183 Prophecy of Capys 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. B, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 











2 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


TRUE STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS 
Sent on approval 


WE WANT EVERY READER of this journal to see, examine and appreciate 
“True Stories of Great Americans,’’ hence our offer to send these books to any 
subscriber who will sign and return to us the blank printed below, together with 
48c for expressage for cloth bound or 30c for paper bound set. 

TWO THINGS ARE INDICATED by our willingness to do this: (1) The fact 
that we have perfect confidence in our readers; (2) Our belief that all who ex- 
amine these books will become cheerful purchasers. 


TRUE STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS is the general title 
of a series of character sketches of twelve great statesmen whose ca- [| TWENTY FOUR SHILLINGS 
reers are the beacon lights of American history. Every schoolbo 
knows their service to the government yet few are familiar wit 
their private lives. Their lives read like romance and the story of 
their struggles, privations and devotion to duty can but be a new 
inspiration to every patriotic American. * 

he volumes are written in a popular style which will appeal 
alike to the nama 4 and old. They are designed to teach American 
history by biography. In connection with the life and stories of 
each character is a full account of the great and stirring events in 
which he had a part. Their lives constitute a history of the United 
States, and no one can read these fascinating stories without feelin 
a national pride in a country which raised from the humble walks o 
life, men who rank among the leading statesmen of the world. 














TESTIMONIALS. We have an _ endless 
number of testimonials regarding these 
books from people occupying positions in 
the highest educational circles. We re- 
frain from publishing them for the reason 
that we want you to form your own 
opinion. We give you an opportunity to 
do so on the most favorable terms pos- 
sible—without its costing you a cent un- 
less you are pleased with the books. 

















PRICE. The price is unusually low, being 
purposely made so in order that large 
peesoers pict possess —. In cloth | 

nding $2. r set. r, with 
cloth backs, $1.25. _— 


TRANSPORTATION is payable by the 
purchaser: 48c for cloth bound set; 80c for 

















gvemhington's The Series Comprises the Following Titles. | the paper bound. 
dward 8. Ellis, A. M., Author of “The People’s Standard History of the Aue’ 18.1775. 
me a sana : D ‘ h f“R h’ a to f the U. rom 5 4 ey te Reg Heng bod Meg == 
J Oti hn Olark Ridpath, LL. D., Author of “Ridpath’s History of the U.58.” etc. mine these books so cut out 
Johu Hancock, John R. Musick, Author of “The Columbian Historical Novels,” etc. order blank printed below, sign it and 


——€ <P Bamuet ae D.D., LL. D., Ex-Supt. of Public Instruction of Wis.; Ex- First Paper Mo.\ey Issued by the Col sees Se - wn dante coe oi 
- Ill. sleyan University. . , ~ 
Benjamin Wrankiin, Frank Strong, Ph. D., Lecturer on United States History, Yale Uni. a een 4 by oe Revere charges prepaid. : 
John Adams, Samuel Willard, LL. D., Author of “Synopsis of Histoy,” etc. » Aug. 776. 
Alexander Hamilton, Edward 8. Ellis, A. M., Author of “The People’s bare YOu Rey onan Pd BOOKS 
arefully examine them. you are not 


Standard History of the U.8.” etc. 
Washington, Eugene Parsons, Ph. D., Lecturer on American — with them advise us within ten 
istory, etc. # : ays, and we will immediately refand 
John Randolph, Richard Heath Dabney, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of # : the amount advanced for transportation 
History, University of Virginia. i = . ’ ™ and give you shipping instructions. If you 
Daniel Webster, Elizabeth A. Reed, A. M., Ex-Pres. Illinois Woman’s are pleased (and we Know you will be) you 
are to pay for them within 30 days, either 














Press Association. 
He Clay, H. W. Caldwell, A. M., Ph. B., Professor of American by cash remittance or by securi sub. 
History ‘University of Nebraska. scriptions to our ‘oe (NORMAL 
Abraham Lincoln, Robert Dickinson Sheppard, D. D., Professor of INSTRUCTOR and WORLD’S EVENTS) 
American and English History, Northwestern University. to the amount of $4.00 for the cloth binding, Chair used by Hancock 
The Ill ti h thi ge are a few of the many which Pa mapa yaatbsinoninen Soak whoa e ye vas of he 
e ustrations shown on Ss pa ntinental Con 
embellish the pages of True Stories of Great Americans. “would beimpossible where it Carpenter's Hal 
SIZE. The volumes are 5%x7% inches in size and the set contains ob the nN 
about 1400 pages—an rans of about 120 pages per volume. crea Sem in a 





ae tary hw Rn ne supplies i. Fee, setae par 7 ¥ She res ee 
n » Ve ne an le On 
We recommend it to all intending epbeerirnsonciiny oT THREE, YEARS. FOR ONE DOLLAR— 
e s for a perman on iE } ‘ is the sub- 
ee ag scription price for WORLD'S EVENTS. 
covers being o heavy manilla ma- Four three-year subscriptions will pay 
terial and the back oF pte For for the cloth bound edition. 
ee they will serve every Every teacher in the community should 
subscribe for both NORMAL INSTRUC- 
THE PAPER is the same in both TOR and WORLD’S EVENTS and 
every person, regardless of profession or 
station in life, should take WORLD’S 
EVENTS. Sample copies of both jour- 
nals, blanks, etc., sent to all interested 
persons. 


DO YOU WISH THESE BOOKS? If so 
do not hesitate. Send in order at once. 





editions, being heavy super-calen- 
dared stock ofa g grade. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS give a life 
and zest to the books which could 
not otherwise have been attained. 
We give a few specimen illustra- 
tions on this page, merely to show 
how rich the ks are in this re- 
spect. 








THE AUTHORS need no introduc- ; : A : ee 
tion. The mere announcement of The first ordering from each community House in which Jefferson wrote the — 
their names gives a certificate of ‘Washington's Camp Chest, now in the have best chance on subscription plan. Declaration of Independence. 
character to the books themselves, National Museum, Washington. 








FILL OUT, SIGN AND FORWARD AT ONCE. 
INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansvitte, N. Y. ' 


GENTLEMEN :—I wish to examine a set of 7rue Stories of Great Americans in 
Cloth or Paper 


binding. In accordance with your offer you may forward one set to my address given below. Immediately on} 
receipt of books | agree to examine them, and if not pleased with them to notify you to that effect within ten | 
days, it being understood that you are to refund amount sent for transportation and give directions for returning. 
If pleased with the books / agree to pay for them within thirty days either by remitting $2.50 if cloth binding 
be ordered, or $1.25 if paper binding. or to send subscriptions for either NORMAL INSTRUCTOR or WORLD'S | 
Events, or both, to the amount of $4.00 if cloth binding be ordered, of $2.00 if paper binding, remitting the full ; 
amount collected for such subscriptions. I enclose ..__.*cents to pay ‘transportation. 





























Date 1902 Name 
_ Ex. Office P.O. : D 
Press used by Franklin while wor! at his 
trade in ‘Tendon in 1725-6. Now in the County. State £ es A 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. * For transportation enclose 48c if cloth binding be ordered; 80c for paper binding. 

















INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY @.DANSVILLE, NvY. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 











LIBRARY BOOKS 








to school libraries. Our catal 
Series 


(22 Sets), Five-Volume Sets 
etc., e' 
If 


others for books of same quality. 





@ partial list of books carried by us and which are suited 

ee a e lists shows Po for tideo sun oe 
Library Series (200 titles), Red Library es es), Juvenile 

one 26 titles), Little Men and Little Women Series (57 titles), Wellesley 
i Girls (30 titles), Fireside Series for Girls (34 titles), Young Pat:iot 

Series (11 titles), Alger Series (37 titles), Henty Series in two grades (40 
titles), Library Series wey: fywt 3 


ors, Roosevelt’s Works (14 Volume Set), True Stories of Great Americans, 


tc. 
you do not find what you need in Series listed below, send for cata- 
logue. Prices average from 15 to 25 per cent. lower than are charged by 


raphy (42 titles), Two-Volume Sets 
ellaneous Sets of Various Auth- 








Standard Series 
Comprises following Titles, 


Well made 
anda marvel 
of cheapness 
Well printed 
ona medium 
grade of pa- 

r and neat- 





with new ar- 

tistic design. 

16 mos (6% 

in. in size) 

and average 

nearly 400 

: pages per 
: volume. 

Never before was so much good read- 

ing, in a substantial form, offered for 

so little money. 

101 Adventures of aBrownie, Mullock 

102 AEsop’s Fables, 

103 Alice in Wonderland, Carrol) 

104 Auld Licht Idylls, Barrie 

105 Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 

106 Bacon’s Essays, 

107 Black Beauty, Sewell 

108 Blithedale Romance, Hawthorne 

109 Book of Golden Deeds, Yonge 

110 Bracebridge Hall, Irving 

lll Lpteeing 2 Robert, Poems. 

112 Child’s History of England, 

113 Coming Race, Lytton 

114 Cricket on the Hearth, Dickens 

115 Crown of Wild Olive, Ruskin 

Dream Life, Marvel 

117 Drummond’s Addresses. 

118 Essays on Mankind, Be 

119 Ethics of the Dust, Rus: 

120 Evangeline. Longfellow 

121 Faust, Goethe 

122 Flower Fables, Alcott 

123 Girl in Ten Thousand, Meade 

124 Good Luck, Meade 

125 Grandfather’s Chair, Hawthorne 

126 Heroesand Hero Worship, Carlyle 

127 Hiawatha, Longfellow 

128 Holy Living, Jeremy Taylor 

129 Holy Dying, Jeremy Taylor 

130 House of the Seven Gables 

131 Idle Thoughts of an Idle Feilow, 

132 Imitation of Christ, T. a Kempis 

133 In His Steps, Sheldon 

134 In Memoriam, Tennyson 

135 John Halifax, Muloc 

136 Lady of the Lake, Scott 

137 Lalla Rookh, Moore 

138 Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 

139 Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 

140 Lang’s Green Fairy Book. 
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“141 Lang’s Red Fairy Ik. 


142 Lang’s Blue Fairy Book. 

143 Lang’s Yellow Fairy Book. 

144 Lays ot Ancient Rome, Macaulay 
145 Lays of Scottish Cavaliers, Ay- 


foun 
146 Light of Asia, Arnold 
150 Longfellow’s Poems. 


152 Lucile, Owen Meredith 
153_Man in Black, Weyman 





“154 Marmion, Scott 


155 Modern Painters, Ruskin 
156 Mornings in Florence, Ruskin 
158 Paradise Lost, Milton 


8 Poems. 
163 Prince of the House of David. 





- 164 Rego Tennyson 


65 Prue and 1, Curtis 


1 
166 Queen of the Air, Ruskin 
> rf Rab and His Friends, Brown 


~ 


* 182 Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne 
‘ aot Ships a and Lilies, ‘Ni 
185 Sketch Book, Irvit = 


‘epresentative Men, Emerson 
169 Reveries of a Bachelor, Marvel 


‘ 170 Rollo in Geneva, Abbott 


171 Rolto in Holland, Abbott 
172 Rollo in London, Abbott 


~ 173 Rollo in Naples, Abbott 





174 Rollo in Paris, Abbott 


178 Rollo on the Atlantic, Abbott 
179 Rollo on the Rhine, Abbott 
190 Romeo and Juliet, Shak 

in 





“1186 Stickit Minister, Crockett 


187 S$ of an African F e 
188 Study in Scarke Dee 





189 Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne 
190 Ten Nights in a Bar Room, Arthur 
191 Three Men in a Boat, Jerome 

192 Through the Looking Glass. 

193 Treasure Island, Stevenson 

194 Twice-Told Tales, Hawthorne 
195 Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe 

196 Vicar of Wakefield, Goldsmith 
197 Water Babies, Kingsley 

198 Whittier’s Poems. 

199 Willy Reilly, Carleton 

200 Wonder Book, Hawthorne 
Publisher’s price per volume 35c. 

Our price per dozen,$1.38—11c. each. 
50 or more titles llc. each. 


Transportation is payable by pur- 
chaser. One specimen copy for ex- 
amination, will be sent at dozen rates 
if 6c. be added for mailing. N 

Always Order by Number. 


True Stories of Great Americans 
should be included in every order. 


The Cornell Series 
Uniform Cloth 
Binding, Gilt 
Tops. 
Comprising 100 


titles of Standard 
Works. Printed 












und 
mcioth binding. 12 


LIBRARY 
Serigs.” In list- 
ing the two series 
all duplicates 

have been elimin- 
ated. Though 
rice they are thoroughly well 
= on g paper and are well 
und, They offer unusual value. 
201 All Sorts and Conditions of [len. 
202 Among the Ostrich Hunters. 
203 Around the World in the Yacht 
Sunbeam, Mrs. Brassey 
204 Arundel Motto, Mary Cecil Hay 
205 Antebioqrenny of Franklin. 
206 Barrack Room Ballads, Kipling 
207 Bondman, Caine 
208 By Order of the King, Hugo 
209 California and Oregon Trail. 
210 Cast up by the Sea, Baker 
211 r, Smiles 
212 Chevalier de Maison Rouge. 
213 Confessions of an Opium Eater. 
214 Conquest of Granada, Irving 
215 Cosmopolis, Bourget 
216 Countess de Charney 
217 Cranford, Mrs. Gaskell 
218 Daughter of an senyeees, The 
219 David Copperfield, Dickens 
220 Dora Deane, Holmes 
221 Dr. Jekylland lr. Hyde. 
222 Duty, Smiles 











low in 


Dumas 


226 Famous Warriors. 

227 15 Decisive Battles of the World. 

228 First Violin, Fothergill 

229 Forty-Five Guardsmen, Dumas 
Frederick the Great and His 


urt. 
Gold Elsie, Marlitt 
Green Mountain Boys, The 
Grimm’s Household Tales, 
Grimm’s Popular Tales. 
House of the Wolf, Weyman 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, Hugo 
ypatia, Kingsley 
= — Marlitt 
d eaaines, W: 
0 Joshua, Ebers 
241 Kidnapped, Stevenson 
242 Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York, Line f 
Lady with the Rubies, Marlitt 
244 Light That Failed, The Kipling 
245 Lorna Doone, Blackmore 
246 Macaulay's Essays, (Selected) 
247 Man in Iron Mask, Dumas 
248 Marguerite de Valeis, Dumas 
249 Mary St. John, Carey 
ter of Bal 


251 
dow Brook 
28 flemoirs of a Physician, Dumas 
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254 Merle’s Crusade, Carey 

255 Plichael Strogoff, Verne 

256 Mr. llidshipman, Easy. 

257 Moonstone, The, Collins 

258 Mopsa the Fairy, 1 % 

259 [lysterious Island, The, Verne 
260 N' ojy My ee Hngo 

261 Not Like Other Girls, Care: 

262 Old [yddleton’s Money, Hay 
268 Only the Governess, Carey 

264 Our Bessie, Carey 

265 Pair of Blue Eyes, A, Hardy 

266 Pathfinder, The, ng = 

267 Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan 

268 Pillar of Fire, The, Ingraham 
269 Pride and Prejudice, Austen 

270 Princess of the Moor, Marlitt 
271 Queen Hortense, Muhlbach 

272 Queenie’s Whim, Carey 

273 Schonberg—Cotta Family. 

274 Sartor Resartus, Car yle 

275 Second Wife, The, Marlltt 

276 Self-Help, Smiles 

277 Sense and Sensibility, Austen 
278 Sign of the Four, The, Doyle 
279 Silence of Dean Maitland, Grey 
280 Six to Sixteen, Ewing 

281 Spy: The, Cooper 

232 Taking the Bastile, Dumas 

283 Tales of a Traveller, Irving 

284 Ten Years Later, Dumas 

285 Terrible Temptation, A, Reade 
286 Three Guardsmen, Dumas 

287 Thrift, Smiles 

288 Toilers of the Sea, Hugo 

289 Travels in Iceland, Kneeland 
290 Twenty Years After, Dumas 
291 Two Years Before the Mast, Dana 
292 Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe 

293 We and the World, Ewing 

294 Wee Wifie, Rosa N. Carey 

295 We Two, Edna Lyall 
296 When a [an’s Single, Barrie 
297 Window ia Thrums, Barrie 
298 Wing and Wing, Cooper 

299 Won by Waiting, Edna Lyall 
300 Wreck of the Grosvenor, The 
Publisher’s price  §$.75 

Our ny per dozen 2.75—23c. each 
Any 50 for 11.00—22c. each 


rtation is payable by pur- 
chaser. One specimen copy, for ex- 
amination, will be sent at dozen rates 
if 12 cents extra be added for mailing. 


Always Order by Number. 


TheSt.Nicholas 
Series for Boys 
and Girls. 








opularau- 
hors and 


many ofthem 
ublished at 
igh prices. 
The stories are 


readable style 

, Lt are deeply in- 
ao teresting in 
themselves; sunny and sosoughly 
wholesome, Ls neages | illustrated, 
and are particular! — to sup- 
a reading for boys and 


851 Ali Baba, and the Forty Thieves. 

852 Brownies, The, Ewing 

853 tain Rudder’s Voyage. Story 
of Search for the Golden Fountain 

854 Children’s Hour, The, Molesworth 

855 Christie's Old Organ; or Home, 
Sweet Home, Mrs. alton 

856 Dog of Flanders, A. A Christmas 


Story. 
857 Fons Little Mischiefs, Mulholland 
858 tuntias of the Shark, The, 


AITO) 

859 Jessica’s First Prayer. 

860 rus of the Golden River, Ruskin 

861 Last of the Huggermuggers, The. 
A Giant Story. 

862 Little Old Portrait, Molesworth 

863 Lob-Lie-By-the-Fire, Ewing — 

864 [ary Jane Papers, The For girls 

865 Miss kg ef Tlission, 

866 Naughty | Bunny. 

867 Nurnberg Stove, The. 

868 Nurse Heathefdale’s Story. 

869 Pen’s Venture. A Story for Girls 

870 Peterand Tom; Two Unlikely 
Heroes. 

871 Playmates, Meade 

872 Rudy and Babette, Andersen 

73 Thirteen Little Black Pigs. 

874 ‘Troubles of Tatters, The. 

875 Whisperin inds, The, and the 
Tales that They Told. 


Publisher's price per volume 75c. 
Our price bd dozén, $2.76—23c. each 
Full hist ( titles) for 5.50—22c. each 
Transportation yable . by -pur- 
chaser. One Spectinnn c extra, will 





‘| be sent at dozen rates 12c.’be sent ’ 
for mailing. 








The Harvard Series 


of Poets. 
Comprising 50 
titles, including 
all the popular 
English and 
American 
Poetse Printed 
from new 

large type 
plates and 
bound in 
handsome cloth 
binding. 

12mo, 


751 Arnold (Matthew) 
752 Browning (Mrs.) 
753 Browning (Robert) 
754 Bryant 
755 Burns 
756 Byron 
757 Carey (Alice and Pheebe) 
758 Coleridge 
759 Courtship of [liles Standish 
760 — (Carey with Notes) 

0 













762 Emerson (Biog’] Introduction) 
763 Evangeline (Notes) 

764 Faust (Swanwick) 

765 Favorite Poems ; 

766 Golden Treasury (Palgrave) 

767 Goldsmith (Biog’] Introduction) 
768 Gray (with Notes) 

769 Hemans, [irs. (with Notes) 

770 Hiawatha (with Notes) 

771 Holmes (Biog’] Introduction) 


772 Hood 

773 Hiad, The (Pope) 

774 Jean Ingelow 

775 Keats 

776 Kipling (Biog’] Introduction) 
777 Lady of the Lake (with Notes) 
778 Lalla Rookh (with Notes) 

779 Lay of the Last [linstrel (Notes) 
780 Light of Asia 

781. Longfellow (Biog’! Introduction) 
782 Lowell (Biog’1 Introduction) 
783 Lucile 

784 Macaulay 

785 Marmion (with Notes) 

786 Milton 

787 Moore (with Notes) 

788 Odyssey, The (Pope) 

739 Paradise Lost 

790 Poe (with Memoir) 

791 Pope (with Notes) 

792 Procter 

793 Rossetti 

794 Rubaiyat (Fitzgerald) 

795 Scott (with Notes) 

796 Shelley 

797 Swinburne 

798 Tennyson 

799 Whittier (Biog’] Introduction) 
860 Wordsworth (with Notes) 


Publisher’s price per volume $1.00 
Our price ag dozen $3.84—32c. each 
Any 25 titles 7.75—8l1c. each 


Transportation payable by pur- 
chaser. One copy, for examination, 
will be sent at dozen rates if 12 cents 
extra be added for mailing. 

Always Order by Nnmber. 

True Stories of Great Americans 
should be included in every order. 











The Young Patriot Series. 


Uniform Cloth 

4 Binding. Ex- 
Z “gat tralllustrated 
PA ATRATON ED Thisseries of 
be scure i mn Mal historical stor- 
i rat ies are taken 


Laine iit In| en 
| 4 d i » from the min 
F 

















é or incidents of 
if | Ve the Reyolu- 
se | tal y tionary War, 
‘ | Pein’ | 
Wane a \ scenes where- 
i, el in boys are 
(is promirent 
characters be- 
ing selected. 
5 They are the 
4 omen Ss e of 
story, vigor- 
: onal ¥ told, 
with careful amy | to picturing the 
home-life during Colonial days, and 
accurate in every particular wherein 
mention is made of movement of 
troops, or the doings of noted citizens. 
The purpose is to elaborate those ad- 
ventures to which but little'space is 
usually given by historians. 


888 Brave Defense, A, Chipman 

889 Corporal Lige’s Recruit, Otis 
890 Cruise with Paul Jones, A, Otis 
891 Morgan, the Seseey Spy. tis 
892 On the Kentucky Frentier, Otis 
893 Sarah Dillard’s Ride, Otis 

894 Traiter’s Escape, A, Otis 












895 Tory Plot, A, Otis 

896 With the Regulators, Otis 

897 With the Swamp Fox, Otis 

898 Young [inuteman, The, Chipman 
Publishers’s Price $1.00 
Our Price, per half-dozen, $2.52, 42c, 


The entire Series (11 titles) $4.40, 
40c. each. 

Transportation payable bs purchas- 
er. One specimen copy will be sent 
at half-dozen rates if l4c. be added for 
mailing. 





One Syllable Books. 





| Ornamen- 
tal 
Cloth 
Binding, 
Profusely 
Illus- 
trated. 
12 Titles. 


NOSNIGDOU ADIN SSIMS 


76 AEsop Fables. 
877 Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
878 Bible Heroes. 
879 Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
880 Gulliver's Travels. 
881 Life of Christ. 
882 Lives of the Presidents. 
883 Pilgrim’s Progress. 
884 Reynard the Fox. 
885 Robinson Crusoe. 
886 Sanford and [lerton. 
887 Swiss Family Robinson. 

All of the above stories are retold in 
words of one syllable making them 
delightful reading for children. 
Publisher’s price 50c. 

Our price per dozen, $2.76—2%c. each. 

Transportation payable by pur. 
chaser. One specimen copy will be 
sent at dozen rates if 8c. be added for 
mailing. 

Always Order by Number. 


The Mother Goose 
Ss. 

17 Titles 
Cloth 
Binding 
Iiuminated 
Covers. 

A Series of 
Profusely 
Illustrated 
Books 

for 

, Children. 
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940 Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lam 


p. 
941 Animal Stories for Little People 
942 Beauty and the Beast. 
943 Bird Stories for Little People 
944 Cinderella. 
945 Goody Two-Shees 
946 House that Jack Built, The 
947 Jack and the Beanstalk, 
948 Jack the Giant Killer. 
949 Little Red Riding Hood 
950 Mother Goose’s Rhymes 
951 Mother Hubbard’s Melodies 
952 Patty and Her Pitcher 
953 Peter and His Goose 
954 Puss in Boots 
955 Sleeping Beauty, The 
956 Who Killed Robin 
In most of the above the title of 
the book is that of the leading story, 
other short stories being ded to 
make the books uniform in size. 
Publisher’s price $ .50 
Our price perdozen 2.76—23c, each 
For the set (17 titles) 3.74—22c. each 
Transportation payable by pur- 
chaser. One specimen copy sent at a 
dozen ratesif 8c. be added for mailing. 
Always Order by Number. 
True Stories of Great 
should be included in every order. 








INSTRUCTOR. PUBLISHING CO. 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 








. NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








DIRECTORY 


of Books, Helps, Catalogues, ¥ 
mew ee we we Aids and Devices for 


TEACHERS 











Always Consult the ads on this page befoe odering. 


These Firms ae cert 














SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY sis Sir! ratic tsa "Private 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., Prop. 37 The Hier, Syracuse, «Y.. 


Do you want a tion? 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to coll ublic and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. ATT, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
poe New York 


WM. O. PR Manager. 





we CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, COLUMBUS, OHIO, ex 


We want teachers for all kinds of positions. 


More than we can supply. Write us today. 





Reference Book free. Adams & Rogers, ime. 


GOOD PAYING POSITI 


We Need at Once for September Engagement the Following: 


ONE (1) HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 
ONE (1) TEACHER OF ENGLISH. 


ONE th i CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 
TWO (2) MUSIC TEACHERS. 


Let us help you. Write to-day and file your application. 
STANDARD TEACHERS AGENCY, P. O. Box 183, HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


B@-P.S, School Boards needing teachers should communicate with us. 


ONS FOR TEACHERS! 


ONE (1 ) COLLEGE PRINCIPAL. 
al een Py sr 


2 & ERS. 
ONE (1) TEACHER FOR VILLAGE SCHOOL. 





Sheridan's Teachers’ Agency, 
Greenwood, 9. 6. 


offers the best agency service to be had in the 
South. Nine years’ established reputation. Rea- 
sonable Terms. 


Texas Teachers Bureau 


can assist you in ~ ogg position. Fourteen years 
successful operation. articulars for 2c. stamp. 
Moore & Russell, - «- Palestine, Texas. 


TEACHERS WANTED ncmes"3ew pian. 


Gunston Bureau, Bex N, Hancock, Maryland. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 

can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted, 


LAWTON & CO., 38 Josey St. Now York. 


SYSTEMATIC 


PupilCooperationin SchoolGovernment 

























TO MAAE 
MONE YX 


$20 Per month in addition to your salary 

can easily be made by acting as my corres- 
pondent and using your spare time in accordance 
with my suggestions. Write for particulars, 


where goods in my line will be 
If You Know urchased, writetome. J pay 
liberally for information. 
~ a and Commis- 
Salesmen Wanted Salary coglinee wie 
lease submit references and a what experience 
ve had (if any) in selling School Goods, 


is ou for 25 Cents. ee 
This Coupon is good f ae OR som 
= 100 one month or “ory month report Regu- 
ar price 50c. This liberal preposition is made in 
order to introduce the cards. ; 


CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST, 
ze lo and Science Apparatus, 
No. 18:—Scheel Supplice Books nd Apparatus, 
°. —School Supplies— an 
Ne. 17.—School ana A ROV " 


E. w.A me ROWLES, 
Srey i Monree St., Chicage 
N. te reliable—E; 


KEY TO HARVEY'S GRAMMAR! 


New Edition! False Syntax Corrected, Sentences 
Parsed, Difficult Parsing Explained, Sentences 
Analyzed and Diagramed, Exercises in punctuation 
corrected. ‘‘A book that prevents many a teacher’s 
perplexity and headache.” Order at once. $1.00 
postpaid. 


Whe) 


























Rare, Curious and Useful Books! 


Not Found in Book Stores. 
Copyrighted and Sold Only by the Publishers. 


The Old Book of Pow Wows and Witeh« 
craft, as practiced by our forefathers. Reprin 
word for word from the original edition, and ~y of 
great value asa vg Sh of curiosity to believers and 
unbelievers, Price 1 

How to Ms Boy a Hypnotist and Mind- 
Reader—Complete instructions in these wonderful 
ccceneee, e  -geeaee same as sold by others at $5 


ow Women Can Earn Money at Home— 
Thousands of women in this country would like to 
earn money at their own homes but do not know 
how to go about it. This book gives many methods 
not known by one person in a hundred. Price 10c. 
Martin Luther’s Letters to His Women 
Friends—Now published for the first time in Amer- 
ica. Every church member, as well as every person 
outside the church should read this interesting book. 


10c. 
Pt a God Lets the Devil Exist—A question 
that pussies millions of people, yet few can satisfac- 
— — it. This book makes the matterclear. 
PWhere the Negro Came From?—An answer 
to the question ‘“‘Is He a Beast?” Do you know 4 
Adam and, Eve were white or colored? This book 


.| gives many points on the race question. Price 10c. 


poke B wanted for our fast selling Subscription 
Bibles, Sheet Mysic, Fine Art Pictures in 12 
-colors-—40 ¢ different kinds. Freight paid and 30 days 
e 

Latest and Best Selling Geol Books ot “The 
Martinique Horror” and ‘ Each 
over 500 s and numerous ema 

Also McKinley Memorial Pictures, Our 
Three Martyre Presidents, Pharaoh’s Hor- 
ses, and other fine Pictures. 

Teachers can make more money handling our 
goods than at anything else in America. 


American Publishing Co., +. Beaver Springs, Pa. 


A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 


—— duplicating apparatus. “The Ex- 
ony he icator” on the market for the last four- 
teen Fy or no longer an experiment, is 

highest authorities on educational 
pom an | a eiarte evey teacher. 








A special discount of 20 per cent A all educational 
“ rtments. No. 1 Note ore —_ lete, $3.75. No. 
size, complete, $6. o. 3 Brief size 








 NewEnglang 
CoNSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


Half a million dollars has been spent on our new 
building ; nearly as much more on its equipment. 
The result is we have the finest institution in the 
world devoted to music, and our reputation for 
thorough teaching makes it second to none for 
creating individual results in music and elocution. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


Vear-book on 
request, 


PRANE W. HALE, ‘ 
General Manager, MT hid 
Boston, Mass. 





—— 
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SHORTHAND—BY [IAIL 


COMPLETE Thorough, practical instruction in the 

COURSE Pitman System, by expert Court Re- 

meg You cannot buy better instruc- 

tion at any price. We stand by you until ie eee 
competent. Satisfaction or no pay. Booklet 

American Shorthand Co., Box 1055, Milwaukee, \ Wis, 





LAIR D’S SYLLABIC SHORTHAND Brief- 
est practical system. Speed is the essence of short- 
hand. Syllabic writing exceeds alphabetie in swift- 
ness,as pronunciation by pe py nena by 
letters. Free introductory mail course. Self Instructor 
contains 17,000 engravings. Circulars, Laird’s Sten- 
ographic I hstitute, 63 and Green Sts., Chicago. 


The English Language 


Are - interested in the study of it? Join the 
a Pa. dues. Publication at cost. Circular 
ress THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

LEAGUE, B Box 1365, Providence, R. I. 


SHORTH AN 20thCent. Edit.**Isaac Pitman’s 
Shorthand Instructor.’Con- 
ower 4 many improvements, 276 Pp. ed Isaac 
Pitman & Sons,33 Union Sq.,N. Y. Trial Les. Free. 














Weare absolutely the cheapest Book House on 
earth ! Cotaiogee whew po free. ' Address, 
jp Bore HOUS' USE 
Windfall - - Indiana 


Stationery ond J ewelry 0 of all kinds, and prices, 


Send 10c. for A Samples, and Catalogue, 
for phn Foes al Novelty Co., Marshall, Mich, 


Shortest Shorthand fP¢%,o"}54rords learned 


of our pens for 15c. BUS, COL., Anniston, Alabama 


IS $1 ANHOUR ENOUGH 


to earn easily at home. Pleasant and Fascinating 
study for spare time. Write us today and let us con- 
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H. H. EMMONS, Pub. Alli ‘Ohio. 
¢ NER, The “Citizen” and “Tribune” Plan ? 9 ance, o 0. com ie fe ia Remipger Duplicator Co., pope dag that we _ the greatest money-maker 
B, devised by Prof. Ray, John Crerar ‘ Oriental School of Science, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A fetoot hice naan weae | CLASS RECORDS | TeAcHERS WANTED, During Vacation a 
e r years been adopted for Ove | he best in the world, cloth th covered price 40 cents. Send for K il y | iF Kaysville I 
GITIZEN # 100,00 puis. . —s ee “4 A sample copy of the wiil be sent to represent us in several states. More money can | catalogue to aysvi e ROVE ty 0. Utah. 3 
SRC Crergcn PIN Con aman |e eT sete Haare ee Boao ee | Raa cteen oa eter akc aay ele 
Hoe = CISISEN PI “4 fis’ Grade cards, G Recs Daily | you fo tion of life-long financial success. No may be made profitable by 
BF ASAT Adam Stn Coenen | enema peta an | pioneer gata, TOU LECaICe ang ou NON GREASE 
e famous “ ” 8 i a 
aneal supplies, Envelo Sealers, Socents ; Cadmium Country that gives lower premiums to temperance ae ron oye cng will - } 
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NEW YORK STATE SUMMER IN- 
STITUTES FOR 1902. 


State Summer Institutes, each including a depart- 
ment of pedagogy and a department of review, will 
be held July 7-25, 1902, at Chautauqua, N. Y., Philip 
M. Hull, A. M., of Clinton, N. Y., Conductor, and at 
Thousand Island Park, N. Y., Charles A. Shaver, of 
Watertown, N. Y., Conductor. The usual strong 
faculty has been engaged for each institute, and well 
chosen courses will be offered for teachers who de- 
sire to avail themselves of the opportunities which 
the state offers its teachers free. 

For further particulars, address the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Albany, N. Y., or one of 


the conductors. 
CHARLES R. SKINNER 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





Free Tuition! 
Bookkeeping Shorthand 
Learn on FIORE MONEY 


GRANT UNIVERSITY courses are attractive 
and up-to-date. 


Courses in Mathematics, Electric Power 
and Lighting, Electrical, Mechanical, Civil 
and Stationary Engineering. Write today 


for Special Offer A naming course inter- 
estedin. For Free Prospectus, further in- 
formation, etc., Address. 


GRANT UNIVERSITY (Chartered) 
Box 2392. Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


For Our Graduates in 
POSITIO Bookkeeping, Tele- 
graphy, Shorthand,etc. 


Largest, Best and cheapest. Established 1850. Po- 
sitions secured. Expenses lowest. Write postal 
today, stating desire. 








from Professors of Oberlin College—Excep- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


HIGH SALARIES 
Permanent Positions 


Await good proofreaders. Good proofreaders are 
scarce. Good proofreaders can always get positions, 
We make GOOD proofreaders. Proofreaders get 


$20 to $35 A WEEK. 

These qualifications are necessary : A quick eye, a 
good memory, an active mind, a fair English educa- 
tion. If you have these and desire to learn a profes- 
sion that willinsure you an adequate income and 
pleasant, permanent employment, in a field where 
the demand always exceeds the supply, write us. 
Our method of instruction by mail has been devised 
by an expert, and all our courses are under the 
supervision of skilled proofreaders. 

National School of Proofreading, 
213-217 West 125th Street, New York. 


FREE 


To School Teachers 











THE ESSENTIALS OF 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING 


by Correspondence. 
In Five Lessons to Teach- 
ers, Beginners, and all who 
may wish to acquire a know- 
ledge of this PRENCH Art 


B . ’ 
ear ae A Julian, Paris), 
upervisor of Drawing in 
Public Schools, Mic 
City,Ind.; Formerly Director 
ofa School of Water-Color, 
New York City. 


THE VACATION MONTHS, 


Affords you an excellent opportunity to learn 
shorthand. Itis a restful and a study, 
Specety when you are studying Gregg’s 
Shorthand, the easy and practical system. 
Others master the system in three months— 
Youican do it, too. Write for our Special 
Summer Offer and First Lesson— 
They’re free, 
Practical Coussapen iene School, 
prameny =e Practical School for Shorthand, 
pt. I, Maryville, Missouri. 























A College Education in Pedagogy or any 
other course you may select ; complete with 
text books, instruments, etc. Absolutely 
without one cent of cost. We make this 
SPECIAL OFFER to readers of this maga- 
zine only, and itis open for 80 DAYS 
ONLY. Write today for particulars 
THE PORTO RICA TRADING CO., 

1022 PENN AVE. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Kindergarten Training 


Best Instruction—Daily Practice—Lectures 





Learn Book-keeping 


Single and Double Entry— 
BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME 


This is the chance of a life-time for young men and 
women to learn the modern and up-to-date methods 
of qoonmeraing asused by the business houses of 
to-day and fits you for a good paying position as 
soon as the course iscompleted. Do not waste your 
time and money learning the old methods as taught 
by Business Colleges. but keep up with the times 
and learn the newest and quickest methods Lamy! 
doubling your salary. Any one can learn it within 
ineapeneiré.. We did yontons too tree of charge 

ni! ». We fin ons ° " 
Write to-day for full particulars. & - 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
117 institute Building, Kalamazeo, . 





tional Literary and Musical Advantages— 


‘or Catalogue address tary, Drawer 


A valuable 60 page book upon 


Bays nap olls, rg Y | teed arseetnms sateen | ALL ABOUT MUSIC” 


NESS UNIVERSIT 


G 
20N. Penn St. Indianapolis, U.S. A. A 


Secre 
7% OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN ASSOCI.- 
ION. OBERLIN OHIO. 





I EARNED IT IN MY 
SPARE TIME! 


ou can do the same if 
you are ambitious for 
aCollege Education. 


We can Educate you 


to get into the Telegraph Service. We teach 
personally and by mail and secure situations for 
students. Book Free. 

G. L. Durand, General Manager, Oberlin, Ohio. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


every musical subject, send 6 cts. 
for cost of mailing. By our 


FRE 


famous Correspondence System you can ob- 
tain a thorough education in all branches of 
Music, A special course in Harmony, Voice 
and all instruments for those who desire to 


A fine opportunity for young men and women | become teachers. Address, Dept. X, Columbus, 


> pa The Howe Correspondence School o 


usic. 











is technical training for 
the work in which you 
propose to succeed. For 
ten years we have been 
training ambitious people 
to succeed. 

Write to-day for circu- 
lar showing how you can get the 


TECHNICAL 
TRAINING wat 


required by a Mechanical Engineer, Mechan- 
feal Drafteman, Steam Engineer, Electrical 
Engineer, Electrician, Telephone Engineer, 
Civil Engineer, Surveyor, Mining Engineer, 
Arehitect, Arehit al Drafteman, Sign 
Painter, Lettorer, Analytical Chemist, Orna- 
mental Designer, Bookkeeper, Stenographer, 
Teacher, Cotton Mill Superintendent, Woolen 
Mill Superintendent, to Speak French, to 
Speak German, to Speak Spanish. State posi- 
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tiona ndence Schools, 

Box 1263, Peter Pa. 

T h 8 Hy . 

Sean, ||lilinois Medical College 

M oe (Summer School. ) 
ree Regular Graduating School—Co- 

si “Tedical Course 4 years, 6 mos. 


Pharmacy|| pharmacy—2 years, 6 months 
Sessions are divided into terms of 
in 8 months each. Credit, for time 
and work completed. 








Summer || HEnAN H. BROWN, I. D., Pres« 

at ident College. 182-184 Wash- 
ington Bivd,Cor. Halstead St. 

Chicago. CHICAGO. 
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at your home. 








CATALOG FREE. 
Central Correspondence College, Palmyra, Ill. 


A Summer School for Teachers. 


Strictly Professional Work. 
A Faculty of 21 Expert Instructors. 





Music essons er Al 


ory,” “Transposition,” ‘‘Harmony and Com- 
position.” Nothing like it in America. It will 


SHORTHAND-EASILY isaed 


Our mail course so arranged it is quickly ac- 
quired. Complete booklet, explaining how we 
successfully teach shorthand and typewriting 
by mail sent free. Jackson Correspondence 
School of Shorthand, Jackson, Michigan, 





cost you nothing to get our circulars. Teachers 





and beginners delighted and enthusiastic. Let us 
convince you. ‘‘Don’t be a Clam.’ 


Dept. N. I., 











14 Departments. 





Send for Prospectus to 
FRED DICK, Principal, DENVER, COLO. 





s B 
Music Learning at Home | iss t:sernenis tte erento cs 


of Pharmacy, 20 Penn’a St. Indianapolis, U.S. A. 


HO ME STUDY a Shorthand 
and Penmanship success- 

The Morgan Correspondence School of Music, fully taught by mail or money refunded, 

18 W. 19th St., New York. hon’s 

Montgomery, Ft. 

Shreveport. Positions secured. Address, Dept. 5, 


y Draug- 
Bus. Colleges, Nashville, St. Louis, Atlanta, 
orth, Galveston, Little Rock, 





HARMACY BY M Al A Complete Phar- | Draughon’s Bus. College, Nashville, Tenn. 


maceutical Edu- 

cation equal to a resident college course. Per- 
sonal attention. Prepares for registered phar- 
rite postal to- 





Piano,Organ, Guitar, Violin, Banjo and Mandolin 


Harmony and Composition. Our booklet tells how SHORTH AN 


to learn to play any of the above iustruments with- 
out going toa teacher or having a teacher call at 


our home, Send your name and receive the book- book on approval. Write H. M. Pernin, Author, 
Detroit, Mich. 


et free. Fifth year of greatest success, Address: 
U. S. Correspondence School of [Music 


You can learn the Pernin easily 
by mail or self-instruction. No 
ition, no shading, connective vowel method; 


TELEGRAPHY 


Taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions se- 
cured. Expenses low. Catalogue free. 
Eastern Telegraph School, Box 8, Lebanon, Pa. 








eads the world inshorthand. Free lesson ; text- 





Dept. H., 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y 


A Trial Month Free. 





stamp to Prof. J. C. Steiner, Lexington, Ky. 





GREGG SHORTHAND. 


Adopted by over 200 business and high schools in 
the = year. We cannot supply demand for teach- 
rs. 


Shorthand and Bookkeeping lessons | e e Gregg system is founded on natural princi- 
aa by mail; new field, large | ples. free from shading, position wring, and zigzag 


salaries guaranteed. Send | movements. Particulars free. Gregg 
Washington St., Chicago. 


b. Co., 57 
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+ SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 


LEARN BY MAIL. 


> 
J 
> We teach you the Shorthand and allow a 
» to pay for your course after completing it. e 
» have sent Typewriters all over the United 
» States with our Typewriting Course. Our 
> Courses are best, Charges lowest, Offers most 
> remarkable. Write us. D. N. Strayer’s 
Business College, Baltimore, a, 
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MUSIC! MUSIC!! | 


Everybody can learn to read music and sing by our 
Methed. Send 25 cents for Feur sample lessons. 
We are Incorporated and have power to confer 
Degrees. Address The Pittsburg Correspond- 
ence School of Music Co., [ron Exchange 
Building. Pittsburg, Pa. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 
If yeu possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded pectenee paying $15 to $35 weekly? Bituations 
always ebtainable. We are the eriginal instructors by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


EGRAPHY 
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Tultion ‘telegraphy and type- 
ag), and room, Sracudea? eourse 952. rhe 





hal t demand for operaters; school 
weed one-half; grea’ a ven = 





pasa 1874. Catalog . Dodge 





The St. Louis Watchmaking School, 2308 Locust St., 
St. Louis, Mo., will teach ‘atchmaking by corres- 
pondence free of charge, the first month, for the pur- 
pose of securing a few representative students, in all 
parts of the country. Write for particulars, 


Shorthand by Mail. 


Pioneer complete home course. Catalogue and first 
lesson FREE. POTTS SHORTHAND COL- 
LEGE Williamsport, Pa. 


Bei. 5c) — mae 
DUCATION BY, Malt 
es, etc. y 


Branch . successfull -— without your 
eving home or employment. s a Se pe | = 
ne examination. ‘ears 

cess. Ciroulars free. Address, LL ‘mmMces, Palatka, Fla, 


TE ACHER we need you. Business men desire 

well educated peraseennness. Short- 
hand taught by mail or personally.Send for catalogue. 
Chaffee’s Institute, Oswego, N.Y. E. M. Wolf, Mgr. 


Education — Education — Education, $1-00 
after Kindergarten. Wherewithal Book Method 
to a Phila.Lawyer (from out the ranks of 100,000 Law- 
yers and 400,000 Teachers) comes honor, reward, dis- 
tinction, for solving problem—How to educate ! 














Add To Your 


cellent for the complexion) and other toilet articles. 


full particulars. Address, 


during summer and vacation time by representing one 


Income of the largest, oldest and most reputable New York 


Concerns and selling a very fine skin preparation (ex- 











LIBERAL COMMISSIONS. References required. Write for 
P.O, Box 818, NEW YORK CITY. 














PAUL’S ASTOR 
(OAK) LIBRARY, 
No. 16, 
EXTRA-SET. 
54% x 9 inches. 


4 








are adopted by 


for $1, 


Found at Last. 
PAUL’S SAFETY INKS 


ee, toe es 
VIWA Naam all U. 8. Government Dapestaneate. 
UJ iii is 7, j rity Do you know we Sl Getter deapress pot one Astor 
EEE fli a Library, Ne. 16, Extra Set, with No.2 Filled Auto- 
v Bi 17S J _ matic ty ells, one Fluid and one m, 
y, ti - Ink W Crimso: 

SAFETY BOTTLE AND INK COFIPANY, 

270 Washingten St., Jersey City, N. J. 


BRANCHES: New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia’ 
St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Buffalo. 


DON'T DO THIS 











Wherewithal Boo! Co.,39-41 N.FrontSt. Phila,Pa 
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WANTED, Com tand mced teach- 
er who believes Spry gow eer Musi- 
cian preferred. J. Bellangee, Fairhope, Ala. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 











HAMMOCK STANDS, 


Lawn Furniture 
ornamental. Saves lawn and 
trees. ary catalogue free. 
HEROULES MFG. CO. 
Dep’t 65 Centerville, lowa. 


HOW TO GET MUSIC 
Mammoth Catalogue and 
one 25c. Piece for 5c. 
pay postage. Soe 4 atte 
d epee, ip W. 


Liberal t — 











EXTRA MONEY FOR YOU. 

New Ad Sign process. Children successful. No 
skill with brush required. Just finished one J 
order. For particulars enclose stamp. tRRIT 
ART GLASS mssasenemnee ny Cal. 








School Boards seal Teachers 
should favor Academic Caps and 
Gowns for Graduation and other Exer- 
cises in the High Schools, Academies 
and Normal Schools because they are 
economical, becoming and appropriate, 
the uniform of the Educational Army. 
prevent undue emulation in dress and 
subduing differences and clothing all 
with the outward grace of equal fellow- 
ship, ee time and money in the 

closing weeks. Outfits sold $3.50 to $8.00. 

Rented for introduction, $1.50. Catalog 

and samples on ee Shipped from 
Snow or Chicago. Cotrell & Leonard, 483- 
484 = Albany N.Y, 













A Call for 
EmbLematic 
ClAss Pins, 
Flags, RingS and Stick Pins, 
ButtonS, Society Pins, 
Class Pins, Engraving, no charge. 
Watches, Diamonds, Rings, Chains, 


Hat Pins, Sleeve Links, Stick Pins, 
Silver Forks, Spoons, Single pieces 





Gold $1.00 each. \§ 

Silver 50c each. | for presentation, i oes fy t oe 
personal use, will be answered promptly y oy E 

STOCKWELL, Man’fr, Ossining, 





B i d ' 44 nig: 
: g SS) 25 cts. 

Areal gem. Teachers fall in love with itand pu- 
pils want to read it through as soon as they begin it. 
Appropriate for School and Home. 

tis the story of the experience of Delmaand Har- 
old who went to their grandfather’s to spend the 
summer studying and observing the birds. Con- 
tents are: 


BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND THEIR 
SoNnGs, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE BIRDIES’ FARE- 
WELL. 


The Book is Prettily Hlustrated 


THE HELPER 3, Each, 25c. To anyone who 

a NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
the three will be mailed for 40c. Money refund- 
ed to any who are not satisfied. They are just 
what they say they are. They contain Programs 
for Special Days, Poetry forall occasions. Music, 
Songs, yaw agi Illustrations. Every HELP 
a teacher n 








The Helpers and Birdies for 55c. 





WILLIAI G. SMITH & COMPANY. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


SCHOOL PENS 


. STANDARD BRANDS 


SPENCERIAN 


No.l. Cortese, 
Double Elastic Action 








No.5. Scxoor, ; 
Medium in Flexibility. 


PERRYIAN 


No, 71. Catierapuic, 
Fine Point 


= ‘feted ‘No oO _— 


[== —— 












No. 107, Rw Salen 
Medium Point, 
Samples and Prices sent to the Princi 


al 
=< Superintendents of Schools on applica ~ 
on. 








PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., new yore 











The Teachers World 
22 8 PURCHASED ¥* ¥ # 


N OCTOBER last Mr. G. E. Bemis, founder of the TEacHERS Wor Lp, 
died, and since his death the question of selling TEAcHERs Wor LD or 
continuing its publication has been repeatedly canvassed by the sur- 
viving directors of the Bemis Publishing Co.,New York City. Final- 
ly, because of the inability of any one of those financially interested 
to give the publication personal attention, its sale was decided upon. 


Purchased By Instructor Publishing Co. 

Under date of May 15, 1902, a contract was entered into whereby 
the TeEacHERS WoRLD, including its good will, list of subscribers, un- 
paid subscription accounts, etc., etc., came into our possession, 

Teachers World—Its Past. 

TEACHERS WoRLD is just completing its Thirteenth year and during this time 
has occupied a prominent place in the field of educational journalism. It was 
founded at a time when a few admittedly strong publishers seemed to control the 
field, yet by untiring effort and the production of a journal of the highest order— 
unquestionably the best-—its publishers carved a way for it, and at this time it un- 
doubtedly has a larger list of subscribers than any other dollar educational journal, 

its Future. 

The June issue is being published by the Bemis Publishing Co, to round out 
the thirteenth volume. With the mailing of that issue the TEAcHERs Wor -p, 
as a distinct journal, will cease to exist, yet in reality new life and a greater field 
of usefulness will be given it. 

To Be Combined With Normal Instructor. 

The September issue will be the beginning of a new era for both Normat In- 
STRUCTOR and TEACHERS WorLD. The new or combined journal will be a great 
improvement over either as published heretofore, It will consist of 64 pages and 
covers, each page being of the present large size of Norma INSTRUCTOR, anda 
higher grade of paper will be used throughout. 

Mrs, Bemis, who has been the editor.of the TEacHERs Wor LD, has been re- 
tained in an editorial capacity, and will provide for the new or combined journal 
those special features which have made the TEacHERS Wok LD so practical, valu- 
able and popular. 





Price To Be $1.00. 

The first issue of the new or combined journal will appear September rst, and 
the subscription price will be $1.00 a year. This rate will not go into effect, 
however, until November rst, and in the meantime all new subscriptions will be 
taken at present Norma Instructor rates--50c a year or three years for 
$1.00. All unexpired subscriptions on either Normat INsTRUCTOR or TEACHERS 
Wok Lb lists will be completed with the improved journal. 

Co-operation Desired. 

We anticipate and desire the fullest co-operation on the part of all subscribers 
to both journals, and suggest that the attention of your friends and fellow teach- 
ers be called to combination of Norma Instructor and TEacHERS WokrLD, and 
especially to the fact that up to November rst subscriptions may be sent in at 
our “Three years for $1.00” rate, the subscriptions to be filled with the combined, 
enlarged and improved journal, Norma INsTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WoRLD. 


Instructor Publishing Company. 
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Copyrighted 1902 by Instructor Publishing Company. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR GOES TO OVER 100,000 PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS EACH MONTH (No other Similar Journal Reaches one-halfas many ), YET WE ARE EVER 








ANXIOUS TO MAKE NEW FRIENDS, AND TO EXTEND OUR CIRCULATION AND INFLUENCE. READERS ARE INVITED TO CO-OPERATE WITH US TO THIS END. 








Editorial Comment 


A. 





Normal Instructor and Teacher’s World. 

The announcement on the opposite page 
concerning the purchase of ‘“Teachers World’’ 
heretofore published in New York City, re- 
cords an important step in the progress of 
the Instructor. As there mentioned, the 
death some months ago of Mr. George E. 
Bemis, the founder and controlling spirit of 
the publication, made its sale desirable. Nat- 
urally, a business of that standing did not go 
begging for a purchaser, and the publishers 
of the InstrucTor consider themselves for- 
tunate in having been able to secure it. 
purchase includes the name, good will, sub- 
scription list and unpaid subscription ac- 
counts, all of which on May 15 became the 
property of the Instructor Publishing Co. 
The June number of ‘“Teachers World,’’ to 
be issued by the Bemis Publishing Co., will 
be the last number of that journal published 
under that name and management. The 
“Teachers World,’’ however, is not to be lost 
or obliterated. Its name, incorporated with 
that of the Instructor, will be continued, 
and in spirit and in all that has made it so 
excellent and successful, it will still live, 
made more accesssible than ever to the teach- 
ers of America and with a broader field of 
usefulness. As usual, there will be no issues 
fortwo months, and in September the com- 
bined Norma INstRUCTOR AND TEACHER’S 
Wor p will be issued, enlarged and improved 
in every respect. 

Our desire te purchase ‘‘Teachers World’’ 
was based upon an appreciation of its merits 
as an educational paper, its high standing in 
the regard of teachers, and the substantial 
subscription list which it possessed as a re- 
sult of these conditions. Mrs. Bemis, who 
has had the editorial charge of ‘‘Teachers 
World,’’ and to whom it owes much or all of 
its quality, has been engaged for the com- 
bined journals in an editorial capacity and 
will continue to provide those features which 
have made ‘‘Teachers World’’ . surpassing 
and. distinctive among school papers, asa 
‘journal of methods, aids and devices.”’ 

In thus enlarging upon ‘‘Teachers World,’’ 
we do not wish to give the impression that 


The . 


the InsTrucTorR is to be superceded or hid- 
den in the new arrangement. We are writ- 
ing to Normat Instrucror readers and to 
many of them it is necessary to favorably in- 
troduce our new companion. The InsrTRuc- 
TOR is not to lose its identity, nor the quali 

ties which have made it so popular among 
all classes of teachers, and which have given 
it a corps of readers two or three times as 
large as any other educational paper in the 
United States. (‘‘Teachers World’’ prob- 
ably came next on the list.) 

The details as to size and subscription 
rates are given on opposite page. In making 
the announcement of proposed increase of 
subscription price, the INnsrrucToR is not 
unmindful ,nor forgetful of its well-known 
and established policy of always giving the 
greatest value forthe money. The same 
rule will still be followed. It has been the 
wonder of teachers and the marvel of other 
publishers, how we have been able to furnish 
so good a publication for so small a price in 
the past. The same wonder will be felt in 
the future even under the proposed increase. 
Our announcement shows how the advance in 
price can practically be avoided by every one 
who cares to avail himself of our offer up to 
November first. 

The readers and friends of the INstrucToR 
can find cause for gratification in this sub- 
stantial step forward. The InstrucrTor re- 
mains, but greatly improved and broadened. 
Likewise, the readers of ‘‘Teachers World’’ 
will have great reason for satisfaction. The 
‘‘World’’ continues, but strengthened, en- 
larged and improved. The combination 
does not mean contraction. It adds strength 
to strength, and is expansion of the wisest 
sort. The Instructor is marching on, and 
thus enlaregd, with added features, the new 
NorMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WoRLD 
should be known to every teacher in the land, 
and few indeed will be the schools which will 
not enjoy its presence and feel its influence. 

we 

Do you intend to return to your present 
school next year? If not, is it because you Cid 
not desire to return, or, thus desiring were not 
‘invited ?’’ If you were not asked to return, 
while many of your associates were, why was 
it? These questions will interest many teach- 


ers just at this time of year. Weare not 


asking them to stir up unpleasant thoughts. 
It is merely to excite a little self-examination 
on the part of the teacher, which may prove 
useful. There is not necessarily any reflec- 
tion on the qualifications of a teacher who is 
not re-engaged. There are Jocal reasons, 
personal preferences and various considera- 
tions which enter into the choice of a teacher. 
But there are many times when the only rea- 
son is to be found in the teacher herself. It 
might have been so in your case, and in that 
event it is well for you to know just what it 
was. You may be able to remedy it next 
year. Anyhow, a little self-inspection in the 
light of your experience will do no harm and 
may result in much good. 


cg 


To our readers, we say good-bye until 
September. May the consciousness of work 
well done during the past year add its bles- 
sing to the rest of your vacation time. 
Make the weeks profitable, looking forward 
to the year tocome. To some this means a 
complete rest of mind and body, to others a 
happy mingling of study and recreation in 
some of the many ways now so pleasantly 
provided. Drop the wear and worry of 
school from your mind, but to do this it is 
not necessary to drop the fact that you are a 
teacher from your life. Gather new inspir- 
ation for your work, and this can be found in 
field or woods, at lake or mountain, in mod- 
erate study or complete rest, according as 
circumstances dictate. The spirit with which 
you carry out any of your plans will be the 
controlling element. May your vacation 
strengthen and inspire you in such manner 
as you most need! 
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‘Compulsory patriotism’’ is enforced as 
stringently as compulsory attendance in the 
schools of New York State, at least so far as 
flying the flag is concerned. State Superin- 
tendent Skinner has issued an order applying 
to certain named districts withholding their 
share of public money until they comply with 
the law requiring the American flag to be 
floated on or near all school buildings in the 
State. This method of enforcing the law 
strikes even the most unsentimental trustee 
in a vulnerable point, and will be very effica- 
cious. 








Kindergartner s in Convocation. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


There probably has not been up to date a better 
and clearer exposition of the opportunities and 
possibilities of the kindergarten, than at the ninth 
annual gathering of the International Kindergarten 
Union at Boston in April. It is evident from this 
meeting that the kindergarten is a strong and 
growing factor in educational progress. Attend- 
ance was larger than at any previous gathering 
and a steady movement towards enlargement of the 
work seemsevident. Eight thousand members were 
reported in all parts of the United States, in Cana- 
da and in Buenos Ayres. Delegates were present 
from nearly every state, including associations doing 
work under public, private and sectarian auspices. 
All of them brought interesting and suggestive re- 
ports of the advance of the kindergarten in its 
expanding efforts. 

It is being more and more generally appre- 
hended by the public just what the kindergarten 
idea involves; how its principles have infused all 
grades of education, and just what sort of leverage 
it may exert if wisely and carefully directed. 
Such a conference as this just closed, at Boston, 
calls together the public school superintendent like 
Mr. Thomas Balliet of Springfield, Mass., and Mr. 
Edwin Seaver of Boston, who hold the kinder- 
garten to be an essential part of the public school 
system and consistently claims for it generous pub- 
lic support; the college executives like Presidents 
Eliot and Pritchett who recognize and freely ac- 
knowledged the improvements which the kindergar- 
ten has suggested in higher departments of public 
instruction; the thoughtful training teachers like 
Mrs. Stannard of Boston, Miss Neil of Washing- 
ton and Miss Runyan of New York, who uphold 
the highest ideals and intelligence on the part of 
the teacher; expert interpreters of the Froebelian 
philosophy, like Miss Susan Blow, who present the 
essential truths of Froebel’s ideas in the light of 
modern psychological and philosophical advance; 
professors, parents and preachers, who accord to the 
kindergarten the highest place as a factor in child- 
culture; and the large enthusiastic teaching body 
who are eagerly intent on acquiring all that will 
better fit them for the responsible office of educator, 
and who are constantly on the alert for all that 
will be of service in the schoolroom. 

The kindergarten leadership and educational 
thinkers generally, as represented at the Convoca- 
tion, conceive that the kindergarten has its legiti- 
mate work although it does not take on the tra- 
ditional character of the primary school, as it is 
sometimes considered that it should. That criti- 
cisms of the kindergarten on this line are based 
either on ignorance of the true theory of educa- 
tion, or on a misapplication of theory to facts was 
a point dwelt on at some length by Superintendent 
Seaver. He deplored the attitude of a great class 
who cannot see educatiun beginning anywhere else 
than in learning the alphabet and multiplication 
table. Some kindergartners whom he knows try 
to please their friends, the primary teachers, by 
teaching inthe kiudergarten the first steps in 
reading and arithmetic, hoping in this way to 
prove that children really do make progress in the 
kindergarten. But this procedure, he pointed 
out, relinquishes the credit that belongs to the 
kindergarten for doing its legitimate work well 
and reaches out for the praise of accomplishing 
something beyond its own province. 

The mistake arises, Mr. Seaver explained, from 
forgetting the fact that the arbitrary symbols of 
reading, writing and arithmetic have no proper 
place in the child’s course of instruction until 
after the ideas and processes for which those sym- 
bols stand have become familiar to his mind 
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through an orderly course of experiences. These 
idea-giving experiences, it is the function of the 
kindergarten to provide. The children there be- 
come familiar with numbers, but not with figures; 
with spoken words and their meaning, but not 
with their written or printed forms. When the 
stock of ideas thus gained through experience is 
large enough, and not before, the work of associat- 
ing these ideas with the purely conventional and 
arbitrary symbols of reading, writing and arith- 
metic begins. 

If one asks why these intimately connected and 
mutually dependent processes, (of providing chil- 
dren with idea-giving experiences and of associat- 
ing ideas so gained with symbols,) are confided to 
different teachers and schools, Superintendent 
Seaver answers that theoretically there is every 
reason that they should be in union, although his- 
torically, the kindergarten which does chiefly one 
kind of work has been placed side by side and not 
in organic relations with the traditional primary 
school, whose work, as commonly conceived, is 
wholly of another kind. It is significant that in 
Superintendent Seaver’s opinion, the true solution 
of bringing the kindergarten into closer and 
more vital relations with the primary school, is in 
the teacher, who he declares should be something 
more than a kindergartner, something more than 
a primary instructor; she is to be both and some- 
thing more than both, prepared to teach with 
equal efficiency in either a kindergarten or a pri- 
mary school. In the person and in the work of 
such teachers, he conceives, the kindergarten and 
the primary will be brought in the closer organic 
relations necessary to educational unity. The 
normal schools have only lately turned their atten- 
tion to training of this order. 

While it is easy to see that the kindergarten is 
not aschool in the ordinary sense, yet it is the begin- 
ning of an education that fits for life. In all the 
play and work there isan educational undercurrent 
always manifesting itself. Asa child plays, he 
sees little duties to be done, he tries to do them 
in his own childish way, for the child’s strong 
impulse is to achieve. This idea was well devel- 
oped by Miss Bertha Payne of the School of Edu- 
cation, Chicago, speaking on the value of con- 
structive work in the kindergarten. The kinder- 
garten, she held, is a play education from which 
the child learns form and number, although little 
emphasis should be placed on form and number. 
The blocks and the gifts provide the gratification 
in achievement which is the keynote of the kin- 
dergarten. 

That the kindergarten is not a place for work for 
work’s sake, was also emphasized by Miss Anna 
Williams of Philadelphia who declared that the 
gospel of work must be preached to the teachers 
but it is not a part of the child’s training. The 
great creative power of the world is language, and 
while the kindergarten is designed to aid language 
it may possibly hamper by keeping the child too 
long at the construction of his basket weaving 
or some other study that requires much time. 

‘*It is the teacher who must lead the interest of 
the child along educational lines,’’ said Miss Susan 
E. Blow, of Cazenovia, N. Y. ‘‘The point of all 
the gifts is to develop a degree of originality in 
the child, which the constructive work does not. 
The method of original self-expression must not 
be thrown away.’’ 

In attendance at a convention of kindergartners, 
one becomes deeply impressed with the fact that 
the kindergarten may well be regarded as a move- 
ment preeminent in educational power. Undoubt- 
edly now that the full value and effectiveness of 
its principles are realized, there will be few Amer- 
ican cities of the twentieth century without a local 
association to foster its continuance as an adjunct 
to the school system. 


Artists and Their Work 


PAPER V. 








{ Italian Renaissance } 





BY LILIAN M. CHERRY 


CIMABUE—THE HERALD OF THE DAWN. (Continued) 

As a boy, Vasari states that Cimabue was early 
sent to the old Dominican convent of Santa Maria 
Novella, where, instead of studying grammar, he 
spent his time chiefly in watching the Greek 
painters at work in the neighboring churches. He 
also resorted to that school-boy habit, now quite 
time-worn, of filling his school books with draw- 


ings. We should like much to have seen some of - 


these examples of the early genius of Cimabue, 
His parents very wisely estimated the boy’s nat- 
ural bent and allowed him to study under the 
Greek painters who were decorating the church of 
Santa Maria Novella; or, so the story runs. It 
is now stated that this church was not completed 
until Cimabue was forty years old, yet much decor- 
ative work might have been put into it, while 
in progress of completion. There is no doubt, 
however, that Cimabue studied under Byzantine 
masters in some place, and thus his style was 
formed. To the last, he never overcame the 
Byzantine manner. But he certainly modified it, 
and, in the leaning, slight though it be, toward 
the Gothic method, as shown in the attitude of his 
figures, the slight inclination of the head, expres- 


* sion of the face and a trifle less of rigidity in the 


drapery, in the touch of warmth to the flesh tints 
and, in fact, a timid but certain effort to grasp the 
truths of nature, we perceive Cimabue’s original- 
ity, his stronger personality as contrasted with his 
predecessors. And we find a certain justification 
of the claim that he gave the first genuine impulse 
to the development of Tuscan art. That human 
feeling, moral teaching could be expressed by the 
painter’s art, Cimabue demonstrated sufficiently, 
at least, to cause his contemporaries to regard his 
art as almost miraculous. To Giotto, his protege 
seems to have been given the power to wholly 
throw off the trammels of the mechanical Byzantine 
art and to execute the new ideals. Cimabue had 
not only a remarkable pupil, but many remarkable 
contemporaries, most of whom were also his per- 
sonal friends. We have mentioned Dante. Among 
artists was the sculptor Nicolla Pisano, Andrea 
Tafi, the greatest mosaic worker of his time and 
whose works still remain in Venice and Florence. 
Gaddo Gaddi, another famous mosaic worker, was 
an intimate friend. Contemporary workers in 
Siena were Guido da Siena and Duccio. 

Such descriptions as we can gather of the man 
Cimabue are interesting to us. First, we may 
examine the portrait of Cimabue, the one alluded 
to by Vasari, and always regarded as authentic, 
(see reproduction in the various art books.) The 
original yet: remains, I believe, in the Spanish 
chapel of the Santa Maria Novella church. It is 
said to have been painted by Simone of Siena 
(Simone Martini) who had been at Florence during 
Cimabue’s lifetime and no doubt knew him. It 
is in Simone’s picture of ‘‘The Church Militant 
and Triumphant,’’ with the figures of Simone 
himself and of Count Guido Novelli beside him, 
Simone by means of mirrors, being able to paint 
his own profile. The portrait of Cimabue is in 
profile, the face meagre, beard short, reddish and 
pointed, the head enveloped in a hood which is 
folded gracefully beneath the chin, closely wrap- 
ping the throat. A golden cord hangs from the 
hood point. The garments are white, ornamented 
and embroidered in gold. 
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Cimabue is described as very haughty and dis- 
dainful, proud of his high lineage, his skill in his 
art and his various acquirements, for he was well 
versed in all the literature and culture of his day. 
He could brook no criticism of, or fault in, his 
works, and would at once destroy any work in 
progress if found to be faulty. It will be seen 
that his qualities of ambition and pride fitted him 
to be the pioneer of a newera. From the bent of 
his genius, which leaned rather to the grand and 
terrible than to the gentle and graceful, he has 
been styled the Michelangelo of his time. The 
date of Cimabue’s death is not 1300, as given by 
Vasari, but more probably 1302, for he is known, 
according to lately-found documents, to have been 
working as late as 1302 upon the mosaics in the 
Duomo of Pisa. So, for over sixty years, Cim- 
abue lived and worked, held in great honor and 
renown, and dying in his native city of Florence. 
He was carried from his home in the Via del 
Cocomero for burial, to the church of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, being placed in the Duomo of his 
friend Arnolfo. 


THE WORKS OF CIMABUE. 


Cimabue was not only a painter, but an archi- 
tect and a mosaic worker. The existing works of 
Cimabue, those which may to a certainty be as- 
cribed to him, are rare. In fact none of his works 
bears his inscriptions, but are only assigned to him 
by Vasari and Ghiberti. His last work in mosaic 
in the Cathedral at Pisa is the only work authen- 
ticated beyond doubt by original documents. 
However, the general resemblance in style of the 
works assigned to Cimabue, leads us to feel that 
Vasari and the early authorities may be relied 
upon. Bear in mind that all the early paintings, 
unless they are frescoes, are upon wood, the sur- 
face previously tempered or prepared with a thin 
ground of gesso or plaster Paris. 

The very earliest work attributed to Cimabue 
and which is still preserved in the church of San 
Stefano isa St. Cecilia. We must not think of this 
as one of the inspired St. Cecilia’s of later artists, 
but rather a wooden being—heavily-draped matron, 
seated on a throne, with a book of the gospels in 
one hand and a palm branch in the other. Shortly 
after painting this St. Cecilia, Cimabue was em- 
ployed by the monks of Vallombrosa, for whom he 
painted a Madonna and Child, with three adoring 
angels upon a gold ground on either side. This 
work for the church of St. Trinita, is now pre- 
served in the Florence Academy. ‘The whole work 
has suffered much change from the original. 
There is also a Madonna and Child in the gallery 
of the Louvre, Paris, attributed to Cimabue. It 
isa colossal group—the Virgin is seated on a 
throne, with the Infant Christ in an attitude of 
benediction, upon her knees and surrounding the 
elaborately carved throne are six angels with parti- 
colored wings. The features are all modeled upon 
the same prosaic pattern, corners of the mouth 
turned down, eyes, almond-shaped and nose acqui- 
line. The hands are long and attenuated. The 
draperies are treated in the characteristic Byzan- 
tine method. 

But the works of Cimabue which show the most 
connected series, and exhibit the fullest develop- 
ment of his great talents, are those which are 
ascribed to him in the church of St. Francis at 
Assisi, especially the wall paintings of the Upper 
Church. It is thought that he executed a number 
of paintings for the churches of Pisa and by the 
year 1265, his fame had spread far and near and he 
was called to finish the frescoes begun by the 


’ Greeks in the church of St. Francis, Assisi. The 


decoration of this church is remarkable in the his- 
tory of painting. Here the most famous Italian 


painters of the thirteenth and fourteenth Centuries 
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competed. Two years after the death of St. Fran- 
cis (d. 1226) a memorial monastery church was be- 
gun at his native Assisi, on the desolate place out- 
side the town, which he had chosen for his grave. 
The disposition of the church itself is peculiar, 
two churches of almost equal extent being built 
one over the other (hence the terms Upper and 
Lower church). This church is the first known 
monument in the Gothic style in Italy and after 
its consecration. in 1253, its decoration in every 
part with wall-painting was carried on through 
many years, the means being furnished by pious 
offerings. Only fragments of the earlier works 
exist, and the authenticity of those assigned to 
Cimabue has been disputed by certain noted 
critics. Dr. Lanzi and Kugler agree in attribut- 
ing to him the medallions and ornaments on the 
roof of the nave, representing the figures of Christ, 
St. John the Baptist, St. Francis, and the four 
Evangelists. | Many other pictures in this famous 
church, representing scenes from both Old and 
New Testament are attributed to Cimabue—works 
showing a decided advance upon Byzantine art,— 
yet no great variety or animation. There is quite 
a connected series of some thirty-six paintings on 
vaulting and nave, bound together in severe dec- 
orative harmony, but so many are faded or nearly 
destroyed. We may here note that while in these 
devotional pictures Cimabue seems somewhat con- 
strained in his treatment of the Virgin’s figure, 
following servile Byzantine models, in the other 
figures he finds a freer exercise of power. In his 
heads of prophets, patriarchs, and apostles, we 
find a certain grandeur and energy of expression 
and largeness of form, and we see here something 
which might justify his title of the ‘‘Michelan- 
gelo of the Thirteenth Century.’’ The countenance 
of the Virgin in this series of paintings bears a 
close resemblance to his famous Santa Maria No- 
vella Madonna. Cimabue painted a ‘‘Crucifixion’’ 
which is’ to be seen, in a ruined state, in the 
south transept of the Upper Church of Assisi. 
We are just able to discern the sparks of vitality 
which it must have held. The remains of a ‘‘ Last 
Judgment’’ in the North transept, appear much 
like a Cimabue, but this, also, is too much in- 
jured to admit of positive opinion. Some of the 
best works still existing, and which adorn the 
Upper walls of the nave are ‘*The Marriage at 
Cana,’’ ‘‘ The Betrayal of Christ’’ and the ‘‘De- 
scent from the Cross.’’ The paintings in Assisi 
Church are important as a whole, whether exe- 
cuted by Cimabue or other artists, for here we 
look upon the first real steps in the development 
of the subsequent rich art of Tuscany. 

About 1270 Cimabue’s affairs called him to 
Florence once more,and it was here that he painted 
his most celebrated of all works—the one which 
is considered most authentic and the work which 
spread his fame all over Italy. This is the so- 
called Santa Maria Novella Madonna, or Madonna 
Enthroned, representing the Madonna and Child, 
with six attendant angels. This painting remains 
in its original place in the Rucellai Chapel, of 
the church of Santa Maria Novella whither it was 
carried with great pomp in solemn procession by 
the people of Florence, so many long centuries ago. 
Attended by all the city magistrates by bands of 
music and a festive procession of people, it was 
taken to the church. It is said that when the 
picture was about completed, Charles of Anjou, 
brother of Louis 1X., passed through Florence on 
his way to take possession of his kingdom of 
Naples, and Cimabue was prevailed upon to un- 
cover the Madonna for public view. Such an ex- 
cited and joyous procession accompanied King 
Charles, to the atelier of Cimabue, which was in 
a garden near the Porta San Piero, that this 
quarter of the city obtained and has ever since 
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kept the name of the ‘‘ Borgo-Allegri,’’ the Joyful 
Quarter. Happy people! their joy has outlived 
the wrecks of time. In this prosaic Twentieth 
Century, enough yet remains for us to share. 

This Madonna of Cimabue’s was at the time it 
was painted, the largest altar piece ever seen. It 
is oblong in shape, with cornice-top, height 143 
feet to apex, the upright sides 11% feet, and 
width 9% feet. It rests just over the high altar 
facing you as you enter the chapel. The church 
of Santa Maria Novella was begun in 1229, being 
seventy years in course of completion. From its 
beauty it was called by Michelangelo ‘‘La Sposa’’ 
(the Bride). The facade, completed in 1470, is 
of red and white marble and serpentine and is 
from the design of Leon Battista Alberti. It is 
the best of the Florentine churches, but is quite 
spoiled by its later daub of brown and whitewash. 
In the Capella Gondi is the famous crucifix by 
Brunelleschi. 

Here, then, in the Rucellai Chapel of this old 
church, Cimabue’s Madonna yet sits enthroned 
after the lapse of over six centuries, the colors 
softened and dimmed by age, but much less than 
would be expected and a close inspection still re- 
veals richness and beauty. One of the most com- 
plete and enthusiastic descriptions of the Santa 
Maria Novella Madonna is given by Timothy Cole 
in his ‘‘Old Italian Masters,’’ and in closing, we 
select the following from his description which 
seems to transport us to the very spot itself and 
makes all real before us. 

‘“The best time for seeing the Cimabue Ma- 
donna is between five and six P. M. of a sunny 
summer day, or an hour earlier in winter. The 
sun shines through the windows of the Strozzi 
Chapel opposite with such force as to light up the 
picture admirably and reveal its fineness of detail. 
Many are disappointed, who see it in the morn- 
ing: *. : ‘ In a grand chair or throne, 
over the back of which is stretched a figured dra- 
pery, is seated the Madonna with the infant Jesus 
on her knee, his arm outstretched in solemn ben- 
ediction. Upon each side of the chair kneel three 
angels in adoration, one above the other. The 
glories around the heads and the background are 
gold gilded and ornamented, the ornamentation 
being engraved in the flat surface. On the frame 
surrounding the whole picture are painted thirty 
medallions of heads of the apostles, prophets and 
saints; each medallion being five inches in diam- 
eter and at a distance of a foot apart. The whole 
is painted upon wood as is usual with all these 
early works unless they are frescoes. . . . In 
technique it is precise and delicate, details being 
worked out with utmost care. The drapery 
stretched upon the chair back of the Madonna 
must have been very beautiful when newly 
painted, for it is even now rich and full in variety 
of color and exquisite in finish, though it requires 
close inspection to see its beauties. It hangs in 
folds, though all the patterns are drawn flatly. 
The child’s dress is illuminated in the Byzantine 
method of gold hatchings or markings along the 
folds. The color of the garment is a pinkish 
brown. The robe of the Madonna is dark blue, 
on the edge a border of gold. The chair is illum- 
inated with gold markings, and the feathers on 
the angels wings are all drawn carefully with gold 
markings. The garments of the angels are of 
light, delicate hues of blue and pink, green and 
purple, purple and blue, and pink and green .. 

The expressions are sweet and serious, in 
the Madonna, retiring, sad and thoughtful. The 
child appears grave beyond his years. The whole 
is painted in a light key for after six centuries of 
smoke and incense it is yet clear when examined. 
It is a grand and impressive work of art ard who- 
ever gives it attention must feel its influence.’’ 
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¢ By Anna L. Moore a 


One of the most puzzling questions which con- 
fronts the teacher at the close of the term or year 
is the reconciliation of the time allotted to re- 
views preparatory to final examinations with the 
ground to be covered. The teachers who have 
had the advantage of increased library facilities 
during this year of unparalleled interest, or who 
have arranged scrap-books of either pictures or 
reference, will find all exceedingly helpful at this 
time. 

One great disadvantage of review work is the 
fact that the work lacks novelty, yet it is unsafe 
to omit any topic lest some member of the class 
may have been absent at the time the lessons 
touched that point. 

For this and other reasons the topical method is 
superior to any other. It requires much skill and 
experience to adapt this method to the purposes of 
ordinary recitation but the far-seeing teacher will, 
during review, observe many points which will 
be helpful, not only in future review work, but 
also in the planning .of ordinary recitation work. 
Time and strength of both pupils and teacher will 
be saved by the correlation of all possible work. 
Geography and History offer many opportunities 
and frequently the work in Reading and Literature 
can be so adjusted as to aid one or both. 

Where the blackboards extend to a considerable 
height, the upper portions which are unavailable 
for class purposes, may be reserved for topical 
forms to be used in the preparation of review les- 
sons. The subjects to which topical forms are 
especially adapted are Grammar, Geography and 
History. It is sometimes an excellent plan when 
a certain outline in Geography suggests some phase 
of History to place near it some suggestion of the 
historical phase. For instance, when the coastal- 
plains of the United States are the geographical 
topics, the exploration expeditions may be consid- 
ered with advantage, since some of: the features of 
the coasts, such as harbors in certain locations, at- 
tracted certain expeditions. Astudy of the moun- 
tain systems and of the river basins will suggest 
the extension or limitation of settlements, while 
the resources of the various sections will also call 
to mind other features of settlement and political 
progress. 

If for a certain day the physiographic sections 
of the United States are to be considered, place the 
outline upon the board. It is better for the sake 
of novelty to place but one outline at a time unless, 
for economizing the teacher’s time, it is necessary 
to place several or all at once. If that is the case, 
if possible cover the ones for future use with maps, 
charts or drawings. Do not require the entire 
class to prepare work for the whole outline. As- 
sign one section to one pupil, another to a second, 
and’so on until each section has been assigned. If 
the class is large it may be necessary to subdivide 
the topics or to assign each topic to two or more 
pupils; in the latter case, where possible, assign 
each to a boy and girl, rather than to two of each 
sex. It is often a matter of surprise that boys and 
girls assume quite different mental attitudes upon 
the same subject, although they have been subjected 
approximately to the same influences, and it is 
always broadening to all the pupils to have every 
topic considered from every possible standpoint. 

In the assignment of work the age of the work- 
ers, the amount of accessible outside material, the 
ground to be covered, and the length of recitation 
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periods—all must be considered. It is a mistake 
to think that to be thorough each pupil must cover 
each part of every outline by personal research. 
Much more interest will be taken in the recitation 
if the work is specialized and in this manner the 
general information of each member of the class 
will be laid under contribution for all. In these 
days of changing text-books, nearly every family 
has a greater or less number of text-books which can 
be consulted in addition to the regular book, to 
say nothing of encyclopedias, books of travel, and 
gleanings from the newspapers. To insure atten- 
tion, as well as to be sure that no points are left 
unexplained, prepare a large number of slips of 
paper for distribution in the class. Ask each 
pupil to write name and date upon each slip used. 
Whenever a question which the pupil does not 
quite understand occurs to him,ask him to write it 
upon a slip; or any question which has not been 
discussed in the class and would be pertinent. 
Just before the close of the period have the slips 
collected, and such as the teacher approves, read 
aloud to the class. After a few days, put such 
questions as have been placed before the class and 
any others which will be proper toadd,in a crayon 
box, mix well and let the pupils draw a question 
to recite from. If it is understood that all pupils 
are to be held responsible for answers to such 


questions, they make a very effective and orig-. 


inal review and add to the interest of the class 
work. 

If the blackboard room is scant, the outiines may 
be prepared by hektographs and distributed to each 
member of the class. I have had outlines printed 
when no other means offered, but it is expensive, 
unless some pupil has a toy press and will do it at 
aminimum of cost. The skeleton maps men- 
tioned in a previous paper are also invaluable 
during review work, as they can be utilized for a 
concert recitation by the whole class to compare 
their relative fitness upon such matters as can be 
determined by them. The location, extent, trend, 
agricultural, and mineral resources of mountainous 
regions; the drainage of the country, the location 
of water-sheds and divides, cities, lakes, and (if 
colored crayons are used giving directions) agri- 
cultural productions, can be indicated. Such les- 
sons, as an additional review occasionally, gives the 
teacher an indication as to the portions which 
need particular attention. Classes which try to 
memorize geographical facts generally make sad 
failures. Classes taught to read maps and reason 
as to implied facts, are seldom at a loss during re- 
views and examinations. In connection with the 
agricultural productions of any country, some way 
should be assumed to indicate the altitude and 
moisture of a region. For instance, in the Rocky 
Mountain region, the eastern slopes of the moun- 
tains in certain parts have considerable rainfall 
and thus favor grazing or the raising of alfalfa or 
grain. Such conditions can be indicated by pale 
blue shading to show moisture; and pale green to 
show verdure; while the barren slopes would be 
shown by yellowish or brown coloring. 

Another set of coast maps should be prepared to 
show the direction of winds and ocean currents. 
These could be combined with climatic maps. 
The matters concerning good harbors which are 
connected with thecurrents, should be emphasized. 
The Arctic Current, with the ensuing fogs which 
make New Foundland and the surrounding locality 
unsafe; the position of Sable Island, called ‘‘The 
Ocean Graveyard’’ because of the strength of the 
currents caused partly by the position of the 
islands with reference to the mainland the action 
of the currents causing icebergs to drift into the 
paths df ships, especially their danger to the fish- 
ing fleets; the Japan Current which causes the 
great difference between the eastern and western 
coasts of America, and the modifying effect of ice- 


bergs upon tropical waters from both the Arctic 
and Antarctic oceans—are particularly adapted for 
discussion at the yearly review, since they ear’s 
study, in addition to what general information the 
class has gained during the year, will have invested 
the subject with an interest which was entirely 
lacking when the subject was first studied. The 
action of the currents in building land at the 
mouths of rivers and upon the projections of coral 
or volcanic oceanic islands is alsoimportant. An 
excellent exercise to impress upon the children the 
location of coal, and the importance of ocean 
routes to commercial nations, will be the location 
of the various coaling stations of the nations which 
possess a large navy, either military or commer- 
cial. Ask them to trace the route over which coal 
must be carried both by land (rail or canal), from 
the mines to these oceanic stations. The building 
of the Russian Trans-Siberian Railway, which 
is later than all but the very latest text-books, is 
destined to make a great difference in Asiatic ports. 
Because the issuing of geographies is attended 
with so great expense, in the preparation of maps 
and illustrations, and because the political changes 
and the conditions of commerce are subject to 
such rapid change, in Geography the progressive 
teacher must needs read in order to teach well. 
Publishers and patrons can neither of them. afford 
to issue new text-books whenever an old book is 
‘*behind the times.’’ 

A few years ago timber was shipped in great 
quantities from this country for shipbuilding, and 
later we imported almost all of our ship-armor 
from England and Germany; now these conditions 
are radically changed. Very little timber is used 
for ship-building except for cabinet work, and we 
are exporting steel for armor. These facts make 
a great difference, not only in the amount of lumber 
shipped, but in the kind, therefore, and the locality 
from which it is shipped, which in its turn affects 
our seaport cities, since it is the possibility of re- 
turn cargoes which makes commerce prosperous. 
An excellent exercise is to let the pupils ask each 
other such questions as these: John tells Mary 
that an English ship has reached Boston, or New 
Orleans, or San Francisco, and asks her to describe 
its cargo. Mary does so and tells James that the 
ship has sailed for Liverpool, or some other Euro- 
pean port, and requires him to name the cargo. 
Almost numberless changes can be rung on, this 
suggestion. Pupils can ask each other questions 
concerning the routes taken by ships and winds, 
and currents likely to be encountered, and the 
harbors entered or passed upon each voyage. 
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Remember your pupils at close of school by pre- 
senting our school souvenirs and they will find it 
easy to remember you ard each other for life. The 
souvenirs are made in three forms—plain, photo- 
graphic, and flag. The average cost is less than five 
cents each. ‘The pupil receiving these souvenirs has 
a memento which will surely be kept and always 
prized, for it contains matter which in time will be- 
come historic. What would we not give fora com- 
plete record of the attendadce, name of teacher, 
officers, dates, etc., of the various terms of school 
attended as children? These souvenirs are as neat 
and attractive as could be desired, and have the ad- 
vantage of meaning something. All orders filled 
promptly. See advertisement 3d cover page. 
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Institute Agents Wanted. 


We desire an agent to represent our publications 
—Normal Instructor and World’s Events—at every 
Institute, Summer Normal, etc., in the United States. 
Many appointments have already been made, yet 
there are some vacancies. Applications for these 
should be made at once, 
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Primary Methods 
in Number 


soe > © 
{ By Mrs. Josephine Scroggs } 











The bright eyes of my little class greeted me 
this morning. Weall like Number Lessons and 
we put away our other work quickly when we see 
it is time for it. Weall try to look like little 
sunbeams, hoping to get the first question, for we 
are all workers and thinkers. 

Imagine beginning Primaries—two of them 
very timid, but happy withal. What can I talk 
about to have them feel at home, and yet it must 
be aclass in Number. We must be progressive if 
the step is ever so small. 

It comes to me—the old cat Harry likes so well. 
‘Harry, is the cat at your house—the one that 
sleeps on your mother’s soft rug?’’ How the 


children enjoy the reference! ‘‘I am going to 
ask you some questions about your cat and if you 
can’t tell me then I will ask the rest of the class.’’ 
All are eager for the race. 

Draw on the board the heads of two cats. 

I ask, ‘‘ How many eyes has your cat?’’ ‘* Two. 

‘‘How many eyes have these cats?’’ 


“hour.” 





‘‘How many eyes have two little girls?’’ 
‘*Four.’’ 

‘‘How many eyes have two little tiny kit- 
tens?’’ **Four.’’ 

‘‘How many eyes have two boys?’’ ‘‘ Four.’’ 

‘*Have they just as many as two kittens?’’ 

‘“‘What do. kittens do?’’ ‘*They drink milk.’’ 

‘‘What more can they do?’’ ‘‘They can catch 
mice. ’’ 

‘‘How many ears has your cat, MHarry?’’ 
‘“Two.’’ 

‘*How many ears have these kittens?’’ ‘*Four.’’ 

‘‘How many ears has your cat and kitten?’’ 
Deliberately, ‘*Four.’’ ‘‘Sure?’’ They are very 
sure. The big cat has no more than a kitten. 


‘‘How many feet has your cat?’’ Slowly, 
**Four.’’ 
‘‘How many feet have you, Harry?’’ Looking 


down, *‘ Two.’’ 

‘‘How many feet have you and Bessie?’’ 
**Four.’’ 

‘*How many feet has your cat and one of her 
kittens?*’ Thinking carefully,—‘‘Show me with 
these pebbles.’’ The child places the pebbles 
showing four for each. 

‘‘As I went home last night I saw this duck 

(draw duck) 

down by the 
s pond. I went ie 

a little far- 

ther and saw 

this one 

(draw duck) 

diving in the 

water. How 
many eyes have these ducks?’’ ‘‘Two,’’ quickly 
responded Annie,—but immediately it was dis- 
puted and the class said ‘‘ Four; Four; Four;’’ and 
Tom says, looking very wise, ‘‘Don’t you know a 

duck has eyes on the other side?’’ 
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‘*How many eyes have these ducks now running 
to the water?’’ ‘*Six; Six.’’ ds 

‘‘How many feet?’’ Hesitating a moment— 
‘Sie? “Sts. feet:’” **Sie veete’’ “Six feet:’’ 
** Webbed feet,’’ says the last pupil. 

But to carry the lesson to the purpose, ‘‘ What 
are the ducks going to do?’’ ‘:Swimon the 
pond.’’ 

‘*Here is one of the ducks just come up. Where 


has he been?’’ ‘‘Under the water.’’ ‘‘What 
for?” ~° After a worm.’ °* Ves 
and here they are and each one oom 

C] 


has’’——children taking it up in 
their unconscious delight, ‘ A 
Worm;’’ ‘‘Worm;’’ ‘‘Worm.’’ 
‘Poor hungry little ducks,’’ says 


Lela. ‘‘See them eat,’’ says Bess. 
‘They know where to get worms 
when they want to,’’ says Tom. 
‘*How many worms, Annie?’’ ‘‘ Three; ‘‘ Three.’’ 
“Sac? 


‘‘How many eyes have they?’’ 


4)4/ 


“Sige ?? “Sie.” ‘How many feace” 6 “° Six: **Sis.'* 
‘‘T hear a boy speak low, ‘webbed feet.’ ’’ °‘‘Yes, 
the ducks have webbed feet like this, 


Wu 


” 


‘So they can swim,’’ saysone. ‘*They make 
them go like paddles;’’ and another endeavored to 
show us just how the duck pushed the water with 
his webbed feet and we were all very much amused. 

‘*Tomorrow I will tell you about our chickens 
when you come to Number class. We call them 
scratchers. Who knows why?"’ but the little 
mouths were hushed and I said *‘ Tell me all about 
it tomorrow,’’ and they tripped off to their seats to 
make with sticks and on slates the pictures we had 
left on the board. 

Representing on the blackboard, no matter how 
crudely, the thing we are talking about, cannot be 
over-estimated in all primary work. It strengthens 
the impression and whatever stimulates a healthy 
interest aids the learner. Begin with what the 
child knows and with something that he likes—his 
pets—and weave around it the lesson. The child is 
aroused in natural emotion, and he lives the 
lessons with his pets. Represent everything at 
first. Let the imagination play. It is the divine 
spark feeling for light. 

Purpose of the lesson, Number. 

Combined result, Number, Language, Draw- 
ing, Busy Work at seat and a study of common 
things. 


, 
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Wanted—An agent for every teacher's institute to 
handle Normal Instructor and World’s Events. 
Liberal cash commission. Apply at once. 
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-A Device Which May Help to Teach 
. Multiplication. 


J. H. JAEGER. 


‘*The best teacher is he who leads his. children 
to think in the right direction.’’ Many teachers 
have read this statement repeatedly, but have 
never stopped to think what thinking means. 
Thinking is nothing else than to find out relations 
and to compare these relations. This principle 
should evidently be applied by every teacher who 
teaches his children anything new. Teachers fre- 
quently have trouble in teaching the children to un- 
derstand multiplication. The trouble, asarule, is 
that the multiplication tables and, in fact, 
everything else, is learned merely in a mechanical 
manner. This mistake of learning things 
mechanically is usually made where there is not 
sufficient time to treat matters thoroughly; espe- 
cially in mixed schools. It is certainly a mistake 
to proceed in this manner, even if it is,a school 
where the teacher is crowded with work,’ because, 
if the child knows one thing thoroughly it is so 
much easier for him to learn another thing. A 
child that never learns anything thoroughly can 
certainly not find relations between one thing and 
another thing very readily, and is thus not taught 
to think. Therefore the first step in learning 
multiplication .in such a manner that a child may 
understand it, isto learn to add correctly. If 
we proceed to teach children multiplication tables 
before they have mastered the elements in addi- 
tion, we are doing injustice to the child. It. is, 
then also, a waste of time to drill in multiplication 
tables. To find the relation between addition and 
multiplication is the one necessary thing for a 
child to understand multiplication. That multipli- 
cation is only a short way of adding. has been 
demonstrated by teachers in various ways. For 
instance: Instead of saying, one pencil and one 
pencil and one pencil are three pencils, we can say 
three times one pencil are three pencils. In many 
arithmetics we find it demonstrated in the follow- 
ing manner: 3, 33, 333, 3,333, etc: This demon- 
stration is all right, but if we come to 10 times 3, 
the child can not readily determine the ten threes 
in the row. Why not use the following device: 























2 1x2=—2 2—+2=1 
2 2 2x 2=—4 4+2=2 
2: 2) 3 3.x.2=—6 6+3=—3 
UNTIL Cc 
223132322 
2 9x3=18 
3221232 
S372°3 
2 2 10 x 2= 20 
o 2:5 2a 




















In this way the teacher should lead the child 
through as many tables as are necessary to give 
him a correct idea of multiplication. 

N. B. I have added division because it should 
always go hand in hand with multiplication. I 
think further explanations are not necessary, be- 
cause every experienced and skillful teacher will 
know how to handle this device. 

Sa = : 

Make comparisons of Normal Instructor with 
other educational journals, and having done so decide 
whether you prefer some other journal one year to 
the Instructor three years. Others charge $1.00 4 
year, we $1.00 for three years, 
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well. A familiar ex- 
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ample of a_ wading 
bird will be the little 
Marsh Hans which are 
seen in such numbers 
on the seashore in 
summer. The neck of 
the wading bird is 





IT IS JUNE.—/da Cleora Ball. 


long, and it has a long 
bill or beak. These 



























Sorrow now is out of sight, 


Itis June! 


All about is joy and mirth, 


Itis June! 


Flitting by on tireless wing, 


Itis June! 


Ever and anon the while 


Busy bees to beguile; 
Itis June! 


Ars in June ! 
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Nature Work 
ww Sd w By Ella Jacobs 


‘*What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then if ever come perfect days.’’ 
— Vision of Sir Launfal. 

As many children will go away during the sum- 
mer and have opportunity of seeeing the various 
birds, it is desirable to have several talks on birds 
during this, the last month of the school term. 

Birds can be conveniently divided according to 
their habits and modes of life into seven classes or 
groups. These will be the Birds of Prey, the 
Swimmers, the Climbers, the Perchers, the 
Waders, the Runners, and the Scratchers. Last 
month we studied briefly the Birds of Prey, repre- 
sented by an eagle; and the Swimmers as typified 
in the Swan. 

The Wading birds have very long legs, and 
wide spread straight toes which keep the bird 
from sinking in the soft mud as it wades about in 
search of food. Two of the waders are the Crane 
and the Heron. ‘The Ibis and Stork are also wad- 
ing birds, although the stork is a good flyer as 





Everything is gay and bright, 
Every heart filled with delight, 


Rejoicings at summer’s birth, 
Bringing gladness to the earth, 


Thrush and Robin sweetly sing, 
Carols learned in bygone spring, 


Pretty Flowers nod and smile 


Know ye other days so rare, 
Joyous days so free from care, 
Roses blooming everywhere, 
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in June 


waders stand with toes 
outspread, in marshy 
places, waiting for 
their food. They are 
very fond of frogs and 
little fish Their 
long curved necks and 
slender bills enable 
them to be very expert 
in catching their food. 

After showing va- 
rious pictures of wad- 
ing birds, if time will 
permit, tell the story 
of the sacred Ibis of 
Egypt. Be sure to 
relate some of the 
quaint tales about the 
Storks. Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales and Ger- 
man folk-lore are full 
of pretty incidents of 
the stork, and any 
family was considered 
especially lucky if a 
pair of Storks chanced 
to build their nest on 
the house top. These 
myths and tales are 
always fascinating to 
the children and help 
to impress upon their 
minds some of the 
bare facts of natural 
history. 

The ostrich may be 
used to illustrate the 
class of Running 
Birds. These Runners 
have very small wings 
because they rarely 
fly or at least fly short 
distances. Their: 
bones are filled with 
marrow, and are not 
hollow and filled with 
air as is the case with 

a * ai the Flyers. The 
breast bone is attached differently to the muscles of 
the wings. In fact, the Runners, as their name in- 
dicates, are made for running and not for flying. 
The ostrich is the largest bird. It often grows to 
be eight feet in height. Let the children measure 
off eight feet against the wall or blackboard, then 
let them record their own height, and tell them that 
men rarely grow more than six and a half feet tall, 
this will give them an idea of the immense size of 
the bird. The ostrich has a most peculiar foot, 
which has but two toes on it. One is much larger 
than the other and has a strong claw on it. When 
the ostrich is attached it usually runs away, and as 
it runs very swifty it is rarely overtaken. But if 
it is so placed that it cannot escape and must fight, 
it fights chiefly with its foot. It can kick out 
with great force, and its strong claw often inflicts 
a fatal wound on its enemy. An ostrich can run 
so much faster than a horse that if it ran only in 
a straight course it could not be overtaken, but it 
has a curious fashion of running in circles, and 
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when it is confused it buries its head in the sand, 
thinking it cannot be seen. These habits natur- 
ally make it quite impossible to overtake and 
catch it. The ostrich does not sing, but it has 
a very strong, deep voice and it makes a very un- 
couth ncise which travelers say is much like the 
roaring of a lion, and hence very alarming until 
one learns to distinguish between the two sounds, 
The ostrich is a native of Africa, but large num- 
bers have been imported to this country and now 
there are ostrich farms in Colorado and California, 
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When looking at the beautiful ostrich feathers, 
one might think that the bird was covered with 
very elegant plumage, but this is not so, for its 
long thin neck, which has a very snake-like move- 
ment, is nearly bare, being covered only by short 
down. Its legs have no feathers on them. The 
principal feathers, those used for millinery pur- 
poses, grow on the short wings and tail. Show 
by a picture just how and where the feathers 
grow; have some in their natural color and ex- 
plain how they must be bleached, dyed, and curled 
before they are ready for use. It is well also to 
make the children understand that the Audubon 
Society, which is justly waging war on account of 
the wholesale destruction of the song birds for 
millinery purposes, does not object to the use of 
ostrich feathers, because the birds are not killed 
nor hurt by plucking their feathers. 

The mother ostrich makes her nest by scratch- 
ing a hole in the sand with her sharp claws. She 
lays her eggs in the nest and the heat of the sun 
and sand keeps them warm, when she is not sit- 
ting on them. The eggs are very large, about 
ten times the size of a hen’s egg. Ostrich eggs 
are used as food by the people of Africa. 

There is a bird 
found in South Amer- 
ica, called the Rhea, 
which is aliuost ex- 
actly like a small os- 
trich, The Emu is 
a large running bird 
of Australia. It is 
somewhat like the 
ostrich, but has three 
toes on each _ foot 
while the ostrich has 

—_ but two. The Emu’s 
eggs are of a beauti- 
ful dark green color 

and are often mounted in silver, and sold as 
ornaments. 
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‘those of a chicken. 








The fowls, the hen, turkey, peacock, the pigeon 
are Scratching birds. Tell the children to notice 
the difference between a duck’s bill and foot, and 
You can easily have these in 
the class room and show the peculiarities of each, 
and its adaptation to its mode of life. On the 
chicken’s foot, notice the slight toes with the 
sharp nails on them, The beak is also differently 
shaped to that of the other birds which we have 
studied. Tell the children who are going to the 
country to notice carefully the habits of all the 
fowls. Call attention to the way the hen will 
scratch in the ground to find little worms for her 
chicks and herself. 


In June. try to have several ‘‘ Flower Shows’’ in 
your room. One day have all the wild flowers 
that grow in the locality, and also the fruit blos- 
soms and other flowers from trees. On another 
day you can have the various flowers which the 
children have growing in their gardens at home, 
and cultivated flowers generally. Make the sim- 
plest groupings possible, and speak of the pecu- 
liarities of the plants and flowers. Perhaps the 
most enjoyable ‘‘Flower Show’’ will be the one 
which will consist of the plants which the chil- 
dren have raised from the seeds you gave them in 
the spring. Of course this exhibition will in- 
clude vegetables as well as flowers. Give a few 
prizes for the largest plant, the one in flower, the 
ene having a vegetable or fruit on it. This 
rouses the interest of parents and friends as well 
as the children. 

Try in every way possible to give the children 
some pleasant work for their vacation days. If 
they go to the country they can be asked to collect 
deserted birds’ nests, feathers, flowers, and leaves. 
If they visit the seashore they can collect sea- 
weed, shells, mosses, and stones. Even the stay- 
at-homes can gather some trophies from an occa- 
sional visit to the parks or country, while in town 
they can collect various kinds of insects, flies, 
moths, bees, and butterflies. Around the electric 
lights in summer is an excellent place to find these 
insects. Recommend some easy and _ interesting 
books for the children’s summer reading, hekto- 
graph a few stories, which they can exchange 
among each other; include a few poems in this 
collection. 

When you leave your school building weary 
with your work, and eager for your well earned 
vacation, you will enjoy it doubly if you can take 
with you the thought that your poor children have 
been provided with a few diversions to help them 
pass the long weary days of summer. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
Character Building the Aim of Education. 


GERTRUDE EASTMAN. 


The chief purpose in educating a child is to en- 
able him to make the: most of his environments 
and intellectual endowments to cultivate his 
mental discernment and train his judgment that 
he may reject the evil, and choose that which is 
ennobling, and goes to make an honorable upright 
life. 

We teach him the fundamental principles of 
arithmetic, but to what purpose if he use it only 
to give false weight and measures to cheat his 
neighbor. We teach him to read without im- 
planting in his soul such love of the good in liter- 
ature that he will choose that and no other, and 
we have opened for him the doors into evil paths 
as well as the good, without power to withstand 
the one and steadily pursue the other. We give 
him language power to express his thoughts, we 
train him to write, we help to make his mind and 
body grow strong and beautiful—and why? To 
what end do we train hand and eye, thought and 
will? To this end: that we may help him towards 
this ideal we set before him, a strong pure, whole- 
some, well-rounded life, useful to self and to 
others. From such training should come greater 
power to think, greater capacity for feeling, and 
greater powers of expression, because great 
thoughts and deep feeling require expression. 
Knowledge which increases capacity for equip- 
ment, which opens new avenues’ through 
which the child may find pleasure ministering fo 
his highest good, which helps his mind to expand 
and his soul to grow—such knowledge is useful 
and tends towards the child’s fullest develop- 
ment. 

Passing for a time those common branches of 
study in our school curriculum, which, if rightly 
taught, may be a means to this development, let 
us first turn our attention to Nature Study, and 
note its relations to the end we have in view. In 
no branch of school work does the teacher need 
more thorough knowledge than in this study of 
the plant and animal life, and she must herself 
love nature if she would train the child to see the 
beauties in the world around us. We live our life 
among the trees and flowers, and the myriads of 
insects, birds, and animals, all placed here by 
the hand of the Creator. Upon the lives of these 
does our physical welfare depend, and with the 
due appreciation of these is our spiritual life con- 
cerned. That the child may be reverent and con- 
scious of a Supreme power, let him study Nature. 

The immediate ends in view in the nature les- 
sons are observation, knowledge, expression, and 
enjoyment. Pestalozzi makes observation the 
basis of all knowledge. The habit of observation 
acquired in childhood is of more value than mem- 
orized pages of history, or analyzed problems. 
From a thorough, systematic course in nature and 
science lessons, certain definite results will be 
reached, which go largely to fix the character of 
the pupil. Aside from these systematic lessons in 
nature and science, let the work be correlated all 
along the line with the reading, languages and 
geography lessons. If the reading lesson is about 
a frog, that is a good time to ascertain the pupil’s 
knowledge of that animal, and. to-enlarge upon it. 
Procure pictures if possible, showing the different 
stages through which the frog passes; or better 
still, have that reading lesson at a time when you 
can have an aquarium containing tadpoles, and 
watch their development. The lesson will mean 
much more to them, if they can see with their 
own eyes the varied phases of frog life. If the 
lesson is about spiders, lead the pupils to talk 
about them; tell them the story of Arachne, and 
of Robert Bruce. Let the nature and language 
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lessons for that day be on the spider; compare 
with the bee and fly, if insects have been studied 
previously, and point out the differences. 

Out of the broad field of knowledge which would 
be interesting and helpful to the child, we must 
judiciously select those subjects which will furnish 
foundation truths for the work which will be done 
later in the school course. Before geography is 
studied as an individual branch, all primary ideas 
involved in this subject should be given the child 
in these preliminary lessons. Teach him the 
forms of water; as vapor, steam, dew, snow, hail, 
and rain, and the conditions necessary to produce 
each. The principles underlying erosion and 
drainage, and the formation of springs and rivers 
may be taught. Frye’s ‘‘ Brooksand Brook Basins’’ 
makes excellent supplementary reader, and may be 
used to correlate the subject of reading and geo- 
graphy in the third or fourth grade. 

G. Stanley Hall says: ‘‘Of all the things that a 
teacher should know how to do, the most impor- 
tant, without any exception, is to be able to tell a 
story.’’ Stories should always embody ideals— 
ideals of courage, patience, wisdom, generosity, 
unselfishness, and kindness. Children imitate 
what they admire; thus an ideal becomes an un- 
conscious influence upon character. ‘‘Ideals are 
the end, as well as the source of our living; all 
the powers are the means by which we seek to real- 
ize our ideals in our lives.’’ Stories may be 
imaginative to cultivate the aesthetic emotions, 
realistic to teach a moral and inspire imitation, 
historic to discover individual relations to society, 
or scientific to convey information. Biographical 
tales are a never-failing inspiration to young 
Americans, and anecdotes of Washington, La Fay- 
ette, Franklin, Lincoln, and others stimulate them 
to greater endeavors and greater manliness, and 
are the best means of teaching patriotism. Much 
profitable and extensive history may be dis- 
seminated through all the grades in the form of 
story. Pupils who have not made a study of con- 
tinental history, but are sufficiently advanced to 
comprehend the state of affairs politically in 
Europe in the fifteenth century, will be interested 
in historic tales like that of Joan of Arc. It has 
not only historic value, but is a vehicle for a les- 
son on patriotism, perseverance, self-denial, and 
bravery. In the same way tell them stories cen- 
tering around British history, not only for their 
historical, but for their ethical value. 

In our public schools we are made _ to follow too 
closely the prescribed course of study, putting 
each child through a certain number of pages in a 
specified time regardless of their natural capabil- 
ities. Let there be less of this constant grind, 
more individual work and heart culture. The 
number of bones and the names of the muscles is 
of minor importance compared with the knowl- 
edge of the right use of our bodies. 

In all our school work let us aim to cultivate 
more and more the moral side of their natures, to 
keep before us as the chief aim of education, the 
molding of character. 





Objects of Nature Study. 


To observe. 

To think. 

To express thought. 

To enlarge the thought. 

To have a desire for knowledge. 

To acquire information by their own efforts, 
and to get knowledge at first hand, and to create a 
taste for and an appreciation of good literature. 

Forms of speech should not be given until the 
child has something to say. It will have nothing 
to say until it has thought, and thought comes 
through definite, tangible sense perception. 

—New York Education, 
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Supplementary 
Geography 





, ¢ 
[ By Mary Joy Dunbar } 








Primarily, geography is only description, 
and when the description is clear and vivid 
enough to make the child see by the eye of 
imagination what is denied to the eye cor- 
poreal—the deed is done. 

Secondarily, geography becomes logic and 
philosophy, even to the ten-year old, and it 
is also history, natural science, art, literature 
and theology. I might include all this under 
my subject, for it must nearly all be obtained 
elsewhere than in the text-books known as 
geography. 

We have set down in our courses and our 
text-books, in more then the prophetic, ‘‘dry 
bones,”’ a skeleton of requirement and fact, 
and it must be our part to supply flesh and 
blood and to inspire the very breath of life! 

Let me quote from a lecture given by Pro- 
fessor Rounds at our summer school a few 
years ago: ‘“‘Children will be interested in 
their geography study according as things 
are made real, alive and active before them 
and in the light of their usefulness. Not 
merely teach the surface, the countries and 
their inhabitants, but, all of this, working.’’ 
With all our power and all the power of brush 
picture and word picture, we should try to 
make our pupils see the world outside the 
narrow range of their actual horizon. This 
is the more possible, fortunately, as the study 
is given prominence during the years when 
memory and imagination are most active and 
growing. For the first great aid to geog- 
raphy study then, let us write pictures / 

Every magazine of the higher type offers, 
in picture and description, some part of our 
world in plain view. Some of the illustrated 
weeklies are especially helpful in this direc- 
tion. Not afew educational establishments 
offer their assistance. Even railroad and 
steamship advertisements offer wealth in our 
behalf. Several courses of illustrated lectures 
take us over the whole globe. The monu- 
ments of Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek and 
Roman grandeur and art—the life of today 
and the relics of all the yesterdays—can_be- 
come dear and familiar sights to every school 
boy and girl. I know of one school in which 
a cabinet, holding hundreds of pictures col- 
lected from all the sources just named, and 
arranged according to subject, etc., offers 
help in the study of almost every country on 
the globe. If the subject of study is Switzer- 
land, there may be found the Swiss in their 
national dress or busy in their accustomed 
occupations. Their homes and public build- 
ings are shown, their mountains, glaciers, 
lakes and streams. If Egypt is under dis- 
cussion, there may be shown scenes from 
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the street life of Alexandria and Cairo, the 
travel and trade of Egypt, the customs and 
manner of life, the Nile and its historic 
banks. 

With a few pictures and with life and in- 
terest in her subject, any teacher may take 
her class up the Nile, past the tombs of the 
kings, the inscrutable Sphinx, Memphis and 
Thebes, see the great halls of Karnak and 
Edfou and the graves of *‘those who sleep in 
Philz.’’ And there may be a picture—an 
illumination in the mind of the child that not 
all the labor and worry of after life can efface. 
The Geography lesson may be no longer a 
jumble of hard names and crooked lines, but 
adaily flight out over the wide, glorious 
world of youth and hope. The cry of the 
awakening soul of the Buddhist Gautama is 
the cry of every awakening soul: 


‘*O, you who know of fairyland, 

Where tether they that swift steed of the tale? 
My palace for one day upon his back, 

To ride and ride and see the stretch of earth! 
Nay, if I had yon callow vulture’s plumes— 

The carrion heir to wider realms than mine— 
How would I stretch for topmost Himalay, 

Light where the rose gleam lingers on those snows, 
And strain my gaze with searching what is round.’’ 

‘When we have taught our boys and girls 
to see with all their eyes and minds and 
hearts, let us teach them to reason and judge. 
I sometimes find it a very helpful exercise to 
build up the whole description of a country 
from the map alone. We get the probable 
climate from the zone, position and surface, 
slopes, drainage, probable productions, occu- 
pations, even the civilization, government, 
education, and whole character of the people 
from the map only. The same can be done 
sometime from a single landscape—and such 
lessons must develop reason and thought 
power. 

Material for story and imaginary travel 
lessons may be obtained from such books as 
Mara Pratt’s Stories of Europe, Australasia, 
India, etc., and from every bit of geographical 
and general knowledge which the teacher has 
accumulated from reading or experience. 

Now come I to my own hobby—the corre- 
lation of history with geography, geography 
with history, and good literature with both. 
Our geography asserts that France is a coun- 
try of certain area and bounds, rich in re- 
source—a republic still turbulent and un- 
stable. But that means little—isa mere bur- 
den on the memory, unless something is 
added in answer to the student’s ever recur- 
ring, though sometimes silent and unconscious 
‘“‘why?’’ A history, a story even in but a 
five minutes’ talk, of this country during the 
last two-centuries, changes all this toa mat- 
ter of lively interest, reasoning knowledge, 
and human sympathy. And, if the teacher 
of this subject has been a reader, of Hugo, 
and Michelet, and Taine, France becomes to 
the class a real piece of the world and a piece 
of the real world! 


England, in our text-book, is ‘‘the center of 
the largest, wealthiest and most enterprising 
empire in the world,’’ with a few more super- 
latives and a great many colonial possessions, 
manufactures, populous cities and. varieties 
of industry—all necessary and perhaps edify- 
ing. But she becomes more real to our boys 
and girls when introduced as our maternal 
relative among nations, as the home of our 
cousins in race, the locus of all those live and 
quaint, thrilling and harrowing tales which 
Dickens has told in his ‘‘Child’s History’’— 
the scene of many others of those stories 
which may delightfully begin with ‘‘Once 
upon a time,’’ and ‘‘Far across the ocean.”’ 
And when, later, the more mature student 
comes upon these same incidents with their 
environment of historical time and sequence, 
there arises the glow of pleasure as of the 
meeting between old friends. 

If, in teaching South America, we add to 
the dry details of mountain, plain, boundary 
line, and almost unpronounceable names, the 
magic word, Bolivar, we have rescued our 
class from drudgery, and to the long and 
growing list of heroes in those youthful 
hearts, added one shining, glorious’ name! 
We may make his struggles and the loving 
remembrance in which he is held by a _ half 
dozen turbulent South American republics, 
preserve faith in the Spanish-American 
future and humanity, as does the story of 
Iturbide, of Mexico. 

Once, grown desperate in the conviction 
that my seventh grade people found map 
questions and topics on the Andean countries 
dry as dust, I took these lines for a lesson: 

‘*Betwixt two guarding seas she lies, 
Soft grows her tropic heart; 

Dense verdure shades her dreamy eyes, 
She seems of Summer’s soul a part; 

While in her snowy peaks, 
The smouldering fires upstart.’’ 

Here is Colombia—no longer ‘‘from her 
geographical position the most important 
Andean republic,’’ but located and bounded 
in one beautiful line, her whole physique of 
volcanic mountain, luxuriant vegetation and 
potential life in two or three others, ana an 
ineffaceable picture in it all, in both fact and 
literature. 

Among many other writers of our: own 
country, Whittier and Longfellow over and 
over again give just what is needed to make 
a mental picture of some place or people 
clear, and vivid, and lasting. Could a de- 
scription of the Arctic summer be quite _per- 
fect without Longfellow’s sturdy old ‘‘Dis- 
coverer of the North Cape’’ with his walrus 
tooth in hand? Of course there:is or might 
be danger of going too far and robbing our- 
selves and our classes of needed time—but I 
don’t believe it. 

‘Let us:save time and more than time. Let 
us create “wisdom instead of merely giving 


instruction, ‘arid add, éulfjire to knowledge! 
(Continued on page 16) 
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How to Teach Drawing 
in the Primary 





»> ¢ 
§ . By Margaret Lorraine } 








‘*The child should early learn how to find and 
cbserve with his own eyes, to use his members 
symetrically and equally.’’—Fredéel/. 

The initial quotation is the ‘‘open sesame’’ 
to the entire affair—lead the children to see 
first; indeed they must not be allowed to 
draw until their vision is about correct. Then, 
and only then, will they draw aright, and 
there will be few of the grotesque mistakes 
to correct which ofttimes prove such an over- 
whelming discouragement to the small pencil. 
Every teacher knows how the average young- 
ster wants to draw a thing immediately it is 
put before him; how prone he is to go at it 
‘‘hammer and tongs;’’ deigning to give it 
only a cursory glance, he thinks he knows all 
about it at first sight. Well, this is one of 
the battles that a teacher has to fight, and 
wise she who does it to the finish—it will 
pay. Lead your classes to feel that when an 
object is put before them to draw their first 
action is to look—to look well and touch not 
pencils until the mental picture is pretty 
definite. Many capable teachers when feel- 
ing that there wll be trouble with a certain 
object, take two lessons for it—the first to 
look and talk about it only, not a line drawn; 
then innumber two, the children are ready 
to draw. This is mighty valuable in dis- 
cipline as well as drawing results. The chil- 
dren must be interested in what they draw; 
lead them to like the object and become en- 
thusiastic about it. This point, by the way, 
leads us to two considerations with which 
the teacher has to do: first, the choice of an 
interesting, graceful subject; second, the 
correlation of the object, whenever and wher- 
ever possible, with other themes. 

Never choose a dry subject, which means 
little or nothing, for the children to draw. 
Never make drawing so formal as to treat it 
as a thing apart, with a warning to all out- 
siders, ‘‘hands off;’’ but teach this subject as 
related to the world of ideas to be expressed. 
Who will gainsay that drawing is closely 
correlated with nearly every’ other line? 
Drawing has two distinct values—artistic 
training or seeing, and supplying the children 
with additional means of expression. In the 
way of summary then, what have we been 
trying to advise? 

(2) That the teacher choose an interesting 
subject. 

(6) That this subject be correlated with 
other things. 

- (c) That by conversation, enthusiasm be 
aroused about the object. 

‘ (d) That the children be led to see the 
object well, before attempting to draw. 
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Teachers who bear these principles in mind 
will be less apt to shed tears over the draw- 
ing results, likewise will their small charges 
be spared many a grief. 

A digest of the following works would be 
well to be in mind: 

SUGGESTED BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


1. Quincy METHoDs. Patridge. 
(2) Drawing Lesson P. 291 
(4) Lesson in Color ae 
(c) Clay Modeling ** 298 
(Z) Lesson in Form ‘* 468 
(ec) Exercise in Clay Modeling ‘* 477 

2. Primary Opject LESSONS. Calkins. 
(2) Form P, 62-138 
(6) Color *€ 139-190 

3. CouRSES AND METHODS. Prince. 
(2) Form P. 254-255 


4. Art Instruction In PRmaArRY SCHOOLS. 
Mary Dana Hicks. 

5. PRANG MANUALS. 

6. TeacHER’s Manuats. John S. Clark, 
M. D. Hicks, Walter S. Perry. 

I. As to the Type Solids. Since these 
are always a part of the course in all 
primary grades, a few words of what I 
trust is wisdom, will not come amiss. In- 
stead of spending a great deal of time on, the 
solids themselves, which at best are dry and 
uninteresting to the children, rather have 
them draw common objects which are at- 
tractive, and which stand for something in a 
child’s experience and whose shapes are 
typified in the solids. Then another hint as 
to the conduct of the lesson. After the chil- 
dren have looked at the object well and told 
the results of their find, have them go up to 
feel of the object and around it, to gain con- 
cepts of length, breadth, and contour; then 
at their seats have them measure with their 
pencils from points on a level with the eye, 
to get appearances. It has been ofttimes 
pitiful tome to witness a first-year teacher 
struggling with the babies in a most futile 
effort to get drawings of a good sphere or 
cube; she might better work with an apple 
ora box! Sofar as drawing is concerned, 
the real things first: then the dry wood, if 
you will. 

IT, Color. A delightful as well as an easy 
subject to present. For material we of course 
must have the charming prism, the color 
chart and the little color tablets in envelopes. 
The familiar device which makes this work 
a delight to the children and easy for the 
teacher, is devoting one week to a single 
color, during which time all the tactful little 
changes are rung to emphasize the particular 
hue. Having a blue table ora blue corner, is 
probably the pleasantest way to teach that 
color, and similarly any other. Let me out- 
line the successive stages of a color lesson. 
(Suppose I am teaching the color violet.) 

I. A large sheet of violet paper placed be- 
fore the class, with such natural questionings 
as these. Do you like it? Why? Is it like 
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any other color that you know? Can you see 
any other color in it? 

II. Have placed about the room bits and 
articles of this hue in inconspicuous places. 
Have them all found. 

III. Where have you seen this color before? 

IV. Itsname. Practice on it. 

V. Name all things thought of that are 
this color. 

VI. Solicitation for the ‘‘violet tabie’’ or 
corner. 

Ill, Illustration. A phase of the drawing 
work which is too often neglected or entirely 
forgotten, fear. It is fascinating, educative 
and makes dainty and artistic results, It is 
a fine mode of expression and: may it not 
happen that there is'a celebrated | illustrator 
in embryo among your class? To my mind 
it is very well worth while to cultivate this 
style of drawing. The poem or. story is 
read slowly and in sections and the children 
draw what they hear. Of course, to begin 
with they illustrate a simple statement. only. 
The literature which has lent itself best to 
this work has been any of the Mother Goose 
Melodies such’ as: Cow Jumped Over the 
Moon; Jack and Jill, Goosie, Goosie, Gan- 
der; Ding Dong; Three Pigs; Little Boy 
Blue; Jack Horner; Mary Had a Little 
Lamb; Little Bo Peep; House That Jack 
Built and Little Miss Muffett. 

Fairy Tales: The Ugly Duckling. Cin- 
derella,. The Sleeping Apple. The Weather 
Vane. 

Fables: Crow and the Pitcher. Dog and 
the Shadow. Hare and Tortoise. Fox and 
the Stork. Fox and the Grapes. 

Historic: Paul Revere’s Ride. Story of 
Columbus. 

IV. Posing. TUave a child, sometimes a 
boy, sometimes a girl, stand before the class, 
to bedrawn. On account of the plainness of 
dress, a boy is the better subject for the first 
few lessons, and the back-view is better for 
beginning. The children fairly revel in this 
pose work, and the results are sometimes 
marvelous and very often funny—but this 
very ridiculousness shows them most vividly 
their own mistakes. In this field, as well as 
in all others, encourage and get the children 
enthusiastic. Perhaps just here as language 
work you could tell the simple narrative of 
some great artist’s life. If he happen to be 
a portrait painter, show a copy of some of 
his works and urge the small folk to emulate 
him—they’ll try! 

V. Landscapes. The very elementary prin- 
ciples of this line of art may be simply intro- 
duced. My method of procedure has usually 
been something like this—either to distribute 
oblong papers just the size our pictures are 
to be, or to have the children draw a large 
oblong in which to put their picture. Then 
question as to whether they want to show 
more land than water in their picture, or 
how much less sky than land or water, eétc., 
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etc. This idea will give the approximate 
spacing of your oblong, whether it is to be 
divided into thirds or halves. As these first 
landscapes are to be simplicity itself, only 
encourage the placing of one tree, a little 
undergrowth, etc., etc. This work is worth 
while not only with the pencil, but very 


artistic when done in ink. 
VI. Group. Some idea as to simple group- 


ing has a place here. Let the children effect 


their own arrangement. Re- 
sults in individuality as well 
as arrangement will speak 
for themselves. We gave 
spears of grass which each 
child was told to arrange 
within a given circle so as to 
make a pretty picture. We 
also used cat tails in the same 
manner, and we show some 
of the variety of forms in 
which the children brought 
in their work. We had a 
cycle of the four forms of 
expression done in ink, paint- 
ed in lead pencil, cut and 
mounted. In all of this 
was a freedom and _ style 


which seems to for good training. 


In closing, let me make a plea for more 
life and beauty in our drawing work. The 
children will respond wonderfully if only 
teachers will cling to these ideals. 


—< 
> 














Supplementary Geography. 
(Continued from page 14) 
In no better way can we do this than by 
seeking out and making our own and our 
pupil’s inalienable possession, the description 
of people and places and the association of 
ideas afforded by prose writers and poets of 
unquestioned genius. If we can gradually 
learn to look with their clearer eyes and to 
see the beauty which delighted their more 
appreciative souls, our own world becomes 
larger and lovelier through that experience. 
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A last word to that painstaking and 
conscientious teacher who says she has so 
much to do that she cannot take up these out- 
side lines, and to that other who truthfully 
says she is not paid for so much. This is not 
drudgery and must revive instead of tire. 
By this means we get time for the self- 
culture that emancipates us from the bonds 
of our all too narrow lives and views. And 
this pays us for what the state and the city 
or town require. We have all the satisfaction 
and the truest happiness of knowing that we 
hereby inherit for ourselves and bring our 
pupils with us into our common birthright 
making each ‘‘the heir of all the ages.’’ 


- atin. 


Why Should a Teacher Thoroughly 
Know Psychology ? 








H. F. TOEWS. 


When a young man wishes to become a 
successful engineer on a railroad, he begins 
by working in a round house or shop and 
then works his way up, all the time studying 
the machine that is to be under his control 
later on. The boy who wishes to become a 
successful merchant begins asa clerk and 
works his way up through every stage of the 
business, acquainting himself with every 
particular thing connected with it. The per- 
son who will succeed best in teaching school 
is the one who has thoroughly familiarized 
himself with that most mysterious and won- 
derful instrument, the soul of the child: he, 
who is familiar with its growth and develop- 
ment from early childhood to its maturity; 
he, who is familiar with the proper relations 
that the different faculties bear to each other 
and the secrets of their action; he, who 
knows its infirmities and how to remedy 
them. 

One of the reasons why a teacher should 
thoroughly know psychology is, therefore, 
that he may know the gradual development 
of the child mind in order to proceeed to his 
work of fostering the growth of that mind 
logically and systematically. Much time is 
often lost in trying to teach facts to children 
which they are entirely unable to compre- 
hend, simply because the teacher has’ incom- 
plete knowledge of the growth of the child’s 
mind and his powers of comprehension. In 
fact, one of the greatest mistakes in teach- 
ing, today, is that the teachers shoot far over 
the heads of the pupils. How few of us think 
of using such language in speaking to the 
little ones that all may fully understand our 
meaning. And yet, we must train ourselves 
to this if our work shall result in its greatest 
good in the end. 

Again, a knowledge of the soul will help us 
te develop it harmoniously. The faculties of 
the mind are in a degree interdependent. No 
one of these faculties can be fully unfolded 
without the help of all the others. The stu- 
dent of psychology knows how to develop 


them in their proper relations to each other 
thus adding much to the formation of strong 
and well balanced characters by the pupils. 

Another reason why a teacher should pos- 
sess this knowledge is to help him to remedy 
certain weaknesses of one faculty or another. 
Some children can necessarily remember 
poorly; others are poor thinkers; still others 
seem to have very little will power. All 
these faults will be properly treated by him 
who knows the child’s mind thoroughly and 
makes it a daily objective study in the 
schoolroom. 


in 
> 





College Complexions. 





Can Be Ruined by Coffee. 


Nothing so surely mars a woman's com- 
plexion as coffee drinking. A young college 
girl of Hyattsville, Md., says: ‘‘I never 
drank coffee up to the time I went tocollege, 
and as long as you are not going to publish 
my name will admit that I was proud of my 
pink and white complexion, but for some 
reason I began drinking coffee at school and 
when vacation came I looked like a wreck. 
Was extremely nervous and my face hollow 
and sallow. 

All my friends said college life had been 
too much for me. After questioning me 
about my diet, Mother gave me a cup of 
strong, rich coffee at breakfast although 
formerly she had objected to the habit, but 
the secret came out in a few weeks when 
everybody began to comment on my _ im- 
proved looks and spirits. She said she had 
been steadily giving me Postum Food Coffee 
and I did not know it. 

My color came back, much to my delight 
and I was fully restored to health. I will 
return to college without the slightest fear of 
losing ground for I know exactly where the 
trouble lies. 

Mother says the first time she had Postum 
made no one would drink it for it was pale 
and watery, but the next day she did not 
trust to the cook but examined the directions 
and made it herself. She found the cook had 
just let it come to the boiling point and then 
served it, and it was tasteless, but the bever- 
age made according to directions, by proper 


‘boiling, is delicious and has a remarkable 


‘taste for more.’ One cup is seldom enough 
for Father now. 

I have a young lady friend who suffered 
several years from neuralgia and headache, 
obtaining only temporary relief from medi- 
cines. Her sister finally persuaded her to 
leave off coffee and use Postum. She is now 
very pronounced in her views as to coffee. 
Says it was the one thing responsible for her 
condition, for she is now well and the head- 
aches and neuralgia are things of the past. 
Please do not publish my name.’’ Name can 
be given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Daily Program 
in Rural Schools 


—— \ 





[We publish below a further installment of Programs in 
use in Village and Rural schools, sent usin response to the 
invitation in our January number. In our March issue we 
printed a larger number of these, so that altogether we have 
shown a variety of arrangement ‘adapted to most of the con- 
ditions which can be found in schools of that class, and 
affordin; ng Pp lans and suggestions which teachers in such schools 
will find it exceedingly valuable to examine. We thank all 
who have taken the taouble to send in their programs, and this 
includes many whose have not been published, which were just 
secee table as those that have, and for which we are just as 
grateful.—Ep ] 

I enclose a printed ‘‘Program for a Country 
School.’’ I had this printed to enable me to dis- 
cuss the subject before a Teachers’ Institute, and 
by oral explanation, I elucidated the outline. I 
claim novelty, at least, in the arrangement. This 
program is intended for a ‘‘multigraded’’ school, 
commonly called ‘‘ungraded.’’ It not only indi- 
cates the order of recitations, but provides a study 
period for every pupil in such a manner as to grade 
each pupil. For example, pupils in the Fifth 
Reader know, by reading across the page on the 


same lines just what studies they are supposed to 


have, and it is shown them at the same time what. 


branch or subject to study next, after each succes- 
sive recitation. After the pupils in Fifth Reader 
recite, they study Arithmetic until the Second 
Reader class has recited; then they recite their 
Arithmetic, after which they ‘‘write compositions’’ 
(as a kind of busy work) until the primary class 
has recited; then they study their grammar les- 
son until the Second Reader class has recited. 
While the the three classes in Grammar and Lan- 
guage are reciting, Second Reader is busy at 
‘‘Copy Work.’’ Each of the recitations for the 
Fifth Reader pupils is fifteen minutes long, those 
for the Fourth Reader class twelve minutes in 
length, for the Third Reader eight minutes, and 
for the Second Reader five minutes. All recita- 
tions for each grade of pupils thus have a uniform 
length. Each class, it will be understood, recites 
and studies in the same order as shown above for 
the Fifth Reader class.) When a pupil recites a 
lesson indicated in column (1) e. g., he (thon) 
studies the lesson indicated opposite in column (2) 
until called to recite, after which he (thon) studies 
the lesson indicated opposite in column (3) and so 
on. 

The lesson in ‘‘writing’’ is given to the whole 
school at one time. ‘‘Busy Work’’ in column (2) 
for Third and Second Reader is meant for recita- 
tion, to give the teacher opportunity to examine 
their work. Italics indicate seat work only. 

Third and Second Reader recite oral spelling as 
one class, time six minutes, the only exception to 
the rule of a uniform period of time for every rec- 
itation in each separate grade. It will be seen by 
the italics that classes in column (2), a. m., oc- 
cupy ten minutes less time than those in column 
(1), and those in column (4) fifteen minutes less 
time than those in the columns (1) and (3). While 
the dictionary is used for oral spelling in the 
morning, the spelling book is used exclusively in 
the afternoon. 


OPENING EXERCISES—8:30.—10 MINUTES. 
Oral Spelling : Dictionary—15 minutes. 


Min. (1) @ (8) (4) 

10 Primary. — ‘ork, Primary. Busy Work. 
15 Fifth Reader. Arithmetic. Composition. Grammar. 
12 Fourth Reader. Arithmetic. Civics. Grammar. 


8 Third Reader. Arithmetic. Third Reader. Language. 
5 Second Reader. Numbers. Second Reader. Copy Work. 


Recess: 10 min. at 10:25. Dismiss: 12 m. 


ROLL CALL— 1 P. M. 


10 Primary. Busy Work. Primary. Busy Work. 
Physiology or fe a ler: 
15 U.S. Histo Nat. History. Geography. ritten Spelling 
12 Virginia His, Drawing. Geography. Written Spelling 
5 donna Reade! }—4 Work: Copy Spotting: Oral Spelling } 7 
er ork. ral Spelling fm 
15 Writing. Dismiss: 4 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


The Teacher reads from top to bottom. The 
Pupil reads from left to right. Read pown the 
columns for the RECITATIONS, and ACROss the page 
for the length of stuDy PERIODs. 

Edinburg, Va. J. LuTHER KIBBLER. 


In compliance with your requust for programs 
of country school teachers, I submit the enclosed. 
This is not ideal at all, but it is the most usable I 
can construct in my present circumstances. I have 
ninety-two pupils enrolled and have all the work 
to do myself. Many schools in Lincoln county 
are much crowded 










PROGRAM. 
Grade Study Beginning Time } Grade Study Beginnin Time 
Roll Call and Open. — Open: ea 

7 Arithmetic......... 9:10] 6&7 Grammar...... 108 
5&6 Arithmetic......... 9: 9:25] 3&4 Arithmetic.. +11:20 
Cl ene See) 9:40] 1&2 Numbers............ 1:35 
B1 Reading (F. Read) 9:46] 6&7 Geography.......... 1:45 
Al Reading (8. Read) 9: 2 4&5 Geography.......... 2:00 
5,6&7 Spelling. 10:00] 8to7 Writing............- 2:15 

8& 2 a zo 

nguage . 10: 

8&4 Language... 10:30 MNES bia g Gets scses 2:35 
7 History. 10: os C1 Reading (Primer). ..2:45 
Cl Reading’ (Primer) . 11:05 Bl Reading (F. Re er)2: 52 
B1 Reading (F. Read)11:12| Al Reading (8. Reader)2:59 
Al Reading (S. Read)11:18 2 Reading (S. Reader)3:05 
2 Reading (8. Read)11:25 5 Reading (F. Reader)3:15 
8&4 Reading (T. Read)i1:35| 6&7 Reading (F. Reader)3:25 
5 Grammar...........11:45] 3&4 Reading (T. vere 35 
Noon 7 Physiology... 3:45 


Arlington, Oklahoma Ter. L. W. BURNETT. 


The following program has been in use in my 
school for several terms and is the result of care- 
ful planning and actual experience in the school 
room, each part having been put tothe test. The 
heaviest subjects come in the morning when the 
mind is rested and in the right condition to do 
the accurate work required in Arithmetic. In 
rural schools it is necessary as well as beneficial to 
correlate the work of the many grades as much as 
possible, if we wish to obtain best results. With 
this in mind I have combined the work as much 
as possible and in such away as to give ample 
time for preparation between recitations. As is 
shown in the program, the third and fourth grades 
read together and consequently have the same 
work in Language and Geography, which is given 
mainly as supplementary work. The seventh 
grade takes primary history, and studies American 
literature as supplementary work instead of read- 
ing. The figures at the right indicate the grade 
and show how the grades are combined. In this 
correlation care must be taken that the threads 
reaching to other subjects be woven together so 
that the pupil’s knowledge shall be like a cable 
with no strands hanging loosely about, but with 
each one helping to give strength and symmetry to 
all. If the program is too large. Physiology in 
the fifth and sixth grades may alternate with Gram- 
mar and Geography, reciting two or three times 
aweek. It is decidedly better to recite a class, 
in Arithmetic for instance, especially of older 
pupils, but twice or three times a week, having 
time enough to do thorough work, than to recite 
in a short time and accomplish but little. The 
same remark applies almost to any other branch. 
These ‘‘scanty nibblings’’ at the table of knowl- 
edge account for the careless work done by pupils 
in some schools. 








PROGRAM. 

1. y 
2 “3 
3. 3. 
4. 4. 
5. 5. 
6. 6. 

Il. * 
1. 4. lenquege 
2. 2. Civi Government... Piwaseeese 
3. Ree 8 | 3. Grammar........ 
4. Arithmetic. . Op ee ere 
5. Physiology........... 5 and6 1/5. Spelling.............. 6 and 7 
6. Physiology........... 7 and 8| 6. Grammar 


The figures at the right indicate the acale. 
S. J. WETTRICK. 
Ruth Public School, Ruth, Mich. 
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The following program is a result of several 
years’ experience. I have used approximately the 
same method in my program in three different 
schools and have found it practical and successful. 

Mathematics are placed on the program for the 
early part of the morning session. I find that 
it is particularly advantageous to have the 
heavier branches in the forenoon,-and others in the 
afternoon session. The general exercises are most 
often penmanship and phonics. Recitations are 
so arranged that sufficient time is allowed for each 
class to prepare for the next recitation. All mem- 
bers of the A and B classes prepare at least one 
lesson outside of the school hours. Work of the 
first, second, sixth and eighth grades is represent- 
ed in the program. 










PROGRAM. 
A. M. ae P. M. 

Opening Exercises..........9:00| 8 Grammar. sssse-...222200 4:10 
prc ae sceceececcncrens ++ 9:10 VirgUROMAGE... 35.040 seca 1:25 
on likemtie Sheet ee eeeeens a: > Third Reader (D) So foeteert 1:35 
D Arithmetic... 12200022001! LL yy nto gnegteenenenen 
2 Seeeewe ++++++-10:10] Fifth Reader (A B & C)....2:15 

shoo? Blah -10:30 ROCESS. ......0ccecceceeeess, 2:30 

First Reader...... .10:45 B History % 2:45 
Third iy wm ly 10:55 A Geogrig Ae ovnckisvccons on Sle 
Second Rea -+-11:10] First § Re (phonical) .. 8:15 
PhiyHology (B ‘end Gi... 1149 Second Spelling (B and 6) 3:25 
seeeeeeeeee + 12:00] Phird Spelling CBs eiwsucs 3:35 

Noon Intermission B Geographyi........eeesees 3:45 


Langdon, Minn. AMANDA E. OMAN. 


The following is the program of work as conduct- 
ed in a primary rural school of Tennessee. In said 
school there are about forty pupils. In this school 
are taught grades from first to fifth, one teacher 
doing all the work. These grades comprise all 
studies as adopted by Tennessee Public Schools. 


PROGRAM. 


Devotional Ex.. . 8:00 
These exercises consist of ‘Scripture verses. by pupiis, Bible 
reading with comments by teacher and =e by entire school. 
Spelling Class No. 1 (oral—second and thi es).. 8: 
Spelling Class No 2 (oral and written—third and fourth grades. 8:40 
VIESE GRAIG (OUECE FOUND oie o's ociccctcccn ce qecicecconceceesac 9:05 







Arithmetic No. 1 (second and third grades) .. ccoctene 
ew No. 2 (third i fourth grades).. - 9:35 
Rec *10:00 
First t Grade (Reading). 10:15 
Language No. 1 (second grade). -- 10°35 
Language No. 2 (third grade)........ <a . 10:50 
Elementar re consitin (fourth grade).......cccccccccsesccces 11:15 
Relief work, consisting of nature studies, current literature 
and oral reading from good books by teacher, etc)...... 10 
RO Sa oon 6.565 cccccnccaseivccetadeccssasacncsce’s 12:00 
a, are er rreerre eee cee saqecceew 12:45 
Gocaneene is /1 COIN: BIRO OD acca cc cdee cvcnsecesendecsccsees 1:05, 
Geography No. 2 (fourth grade). .......ccecsssccccecsccceccece 1:25 
ND NOS Ao ct ko vondeccdcevcccesdtisucetisetceesedsss acvccédas 1:50 
I ss 6s sb ke gettin 45 bee ee dae na hada remeekweaaae 2;05 
DR I a. ds kakc bac ccdscsdesanden sebecedecdnetvak codectt 2:25 
MR xan niin 6ece adnan scuiuie teense iniehiepe basen sedecddehenda 2:50 
C2 I RR ED Ai ALi, Bi SLOG PNAS 3:00 
NN Ts Bo clan 0:06:50. c0ccdntedbee dar dbecadscscecncccodee 3:15 
Fourth Reader or Pri. Hist. alternately.............s++sseeees 3:30 
Dismiss. 


Above program is enlivened greatly by Friday 
afternoon exercises. E. Harpy, 
Medina, Tenn. 


The following program is one which I have ar- 
ranged and which I find to be suitable for a school 
of twenty pupils. I have used this program 
successfully myself for several years. The morn- 
ing exercises consist of singing and the Lord’s 
Prayer. There are four grades: A class, B class, 
C class, D class. On Friday speaking and gym- 
nastic exercises in the afternoon. 






PROGRAM. 
y % M. G h P. M. 
eS OEE OTE e 

Morning Exercises... . 00} U.S. Tana Survey.......... 2:30 
Primer...... -9:25 | Miscellaneous Questions. ..2:45 
First Reader... -9:55 Grammar “aa et 3:00 
Second Reader ROOT MEGMIRsscassscferseses : 
Third Reader. . 330 First t Reader 
Recess!........+.- :45 | Primer.......... 
Primary Numbe 10:55 | Second Reader 
B Arithmetic. ........2...- 11:15 | Third Reader... 
$ Arithmetic .............- 11:40] B. Spelling... 

TAWING 2.20. cscccccccere 11:55 | (. Spelling 4:45 
Noon Intermission. 12:00 Miscellaneous ceria 55 





Corley, Ark. J. H. BLANCHARD. 


-s 
> 


An underpaid teacher is usually an overworked 
teacher.—/. Liberty Tadd, Philadelphia: 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








Wild Flowers cua cma 


_ inward on the two 
upper petals of all 
Violets are of 
special use as well 








as beauty. These 








markings, found 
in so many flow- 
ers, are called 
honey-guides, be- 
cause at the points 
where they con- 
‘verge are the blos- 
som’s_ hidden 


also the ‘‘ beards’’ 
or tufts of fine 
soft hairs inside 
the petals. The 








Violet welcomes 


VIOLET FAMILY 2 PITCHER PLANT FAMILY the bees, but the 


VIOLET FAMILY. 
(viotaceae. ) 


(About 15 genera and 300 species of wide distribution.) 
Meadow or Hooded Blue Violet— Viola obliqua—April-June. 
Early Blue Violet— Viola palmata— April-May. 

Wooly Blue Violet—Viola sororia—April-July. 
Round-leaved Violet—Viola rotundifolia—April-May. 
Ovate-leaved Violet— Viola ovata—April-May. 
Arrow-leaved Violet— Viola sagittata— April-May. 
Lance-leaved Violet—Viola lanceolata—A pril-June. 
Kicney-leaved Violet—Viola renifolia - April-June. 
Nuttall’s or Prairie Violet— Viola Nuttallii-May 
Bird’s-foot Violet—Viola pedata— April-June. 
English or Sweet Violet—Viola odorata—March-May. 
Sweet White Violet—Viola blanda—April-May. 
Hairy Yellow Violet—Viola pubescens—April-May. 
Smoothish Yellow Violet—Viola scabriuscula—April-May. 
Canada Violet—Viola Canadensis— May-July. 

‘*That is born as the violet grows 

In the woods, shy—withdrawn from the outer 
world’s welter and woes 


For the sound of the tree-tops dim croon.’’ 


When the frail beauty of the Hepaticas, Blood- 
roots and Spring Beauties is ended and Anemone 
blossoms, too, are growing scarce, then come the 
Violets, best-loved of all the spring wild flowers. 
The world never seems quite so beautiful and 
sweet as in violet time. Although few of these 
flowers possess any fragrance, some indefinable 
charm in their tint and form speaks to us as does 
fragrance in other flowers. The violets are almost 
the last of the small spring flowers and May is dis- 
tinctly the Violet month, although there are earlier 
and later blooming Violets. The trees croon lul- 
labies to no dearer blossoms in all the year’s sea- 
sons than these shy, graceful ones, with the 
heaven-tints upon their faces. The Violet derives 
its name from Viola, an ancient Latin name. All 
the members of the family are so well known, so 
similar in structure as to need but little introduc- 
tion. There are, however, a number of structural 
peculiarities and features worthy of special study; 
which, in our general pleasure in the form and 
exquisite tints, we may have failed to notice. 

We' see that the Violet belongs to that great 
group of flowers having a five-fold arrangement of 
blossoms. Originally, these groups of flowers 
were said to have five sepals, five petals, five 
stamens, and five or ten pistils; but in some cases 
certain rows became modified. In the Violets 
we find the five sepals, five petals, five stamens, 
but only one pistil. The peculiarity of the Violet 
corolla is its spurred lower petal. This calls to 
mind other spurred flowers of our acquaintance, as 
the Nasturtium, Larkspur, Columbine, and Monks- 
Hood. If we study into the subject we shall find 
that all of these flowers belong to the families of 
what are called our ‘highly organized’’ plants. 
When we find speciai devices and markings in 
blossoms, as in our Nasturtiums, Lilies, Orchids, 
Violets and others, we know that we have before 
us the most highly advanced flowers. 

The dark, delicate lines running downward and 


hairs help to exclude unwelcome ants and small 
crawlers which would only eat the honey and give 
no aid tuward fertilization. 

The early Blue Violet and the common Meadow 
or Hooded Blue Violet are among our best known 





COMMON PURPLE OR MEADOW VIOLET. 
Violets—and from them we may learn the general 
structure structure of all Violet blossoms. Exam- 


ining further, the plant of a blue Violet, we see 
that leaves and flower-stems all spring direct from 
the root. If you have noticed near the roots, 
some tiny stems, bearing what appear to be small 
buds, you have discovered one of the interesting 
peculiarities of the plant. The Violets bear . pe- 
culiar, inconspicuous blossoms, hidden among the 
leaves near the ground. They never open their 
sepals or petals and so guard their pollen from 
wind, rain or insects. The German botanist Kuhn 
named these Cleistogamons flowers. The sepals 
are well developed and enclose the inner organs in 
triangleular form when they are young. The 
corolla is imperfectly developed and sometimes 
does not appear at all. The stamens are small and 
bear but a limited supply of pollen. There isa 
well developed pistil—which receives the pollen 
from the stamens without any outside agency. 
When this flower-bud becomes older, it has the 
appearance of a seed-pod, having passed to this 
stage without having blossomed. It was never 
meant to unfold its corolla to the sun, but to fer- 
tilize itself. Nature’s purpose, no doubt, in pro- 


sweets. Notice> 


ducing these flowers, is to secure the continuance 
of species, in case unfavorable weather or other 
causes should prevent cross-fertilization. We may 
certainly conclude that the Violets are well cher- 
ished by Nature, as well as beloved by all people, 
when we see all the provisions made for their wel- 
fare. Lowell’s thought seems true— 


‘*Winds wander and dews drip earthward, 
Rains fall, suns rise and set, 

Earth whirls and all but to prosper 
A poor little violet.’’ 


I have noted, in our outline, some of the most 
common and the leading members of the Violet 
family. The varieties of Blue Violets are most 
numerous, it will be seen, there being but few 
species of whites and yellows. It will be impos- 
sible and unnceessary to describe separately, each 
variety of Violet. The leaves will serve largely 
to distinguish the various blue varieties, as the 
blossoms are very similar, varying of course, in 
tint. We all know how even the same hill may 
contain a dozen different hues of blue or purple. 
Sometimes close beside a plant full of velvety 
blossoms of deepest purple, we find pale violet 
tints on the companion plants, or almost a sky- 
blue. The Violets growing in the deep woods we 
usually find to be of a deeper purple. The Marsh 
Violet has quite long and rather pale petals with 
dark veinings. Among so called Blue or Purple 
Violets, the English Sweet Violet is the only frag- 
rant one, and all know well its exquisite frag- 
rance, which no words adequately describe. It 
is, however, an escaped garden plant, in this coun- 
try, and rather rare, but it is hoped that it may fin- 
ally be established among our wild flowers. When 
we come to the Prairie Violet and the Bird-foot 
Violet, we find a decided variation in the leaf, 
which is deeply cleft or divided. The blossoms of 
these two varieties are unlike, however. The Bird- 
foot Violet is large and velvety, deep purple 


usually and its petals are beardless. Such sunny ° 


hill-sides as the Pasqueflowerslove, become in May 





and June the favorite haunts of these charming 
violet oddities, the Bird- foots. 

The spur of the lower petal of the Bird-foot 
Violet is very long and slender, and the longest- 
tongued bees and butterflies are the most frequent 
visitors of this plant, the pollen being received on 
the base of the proboscis. In the case of the 
violets having bearded petals (most of the blue 
ones), small bees, among the most important of 
which are the Osmias, are the chief fertilizing 
visitors. The beards on the lower and two side 
petals give the bees a good foothold, when they 
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turn head downward to suck the nectar, as often 
must be done. The pollen is thus readily sifted 
downward upon the bees. If the violet flower 
were in an upright position instead of its droop- 
ing one, its nectar would be unprotected from the 
rain, also the pollen would fall into the space be- 
tween the base of the stamen and the base of the 
pistil and would not come in contact with the bee. 

Among the frailest, most delicate and fragrant 
blossoms of the Violet Family, we find the tiny 
Sweet White 
Violets. We 
come, unawares 
upon these rare 
flowers, almost 
hidden under 
mottled brown 
oak leaves, be- 
side some mossy 
log in the heart 
of the woods. 
The odor, faint 

and sweet and 
Sweer White. elusive, may 
Dolev. perhaps betray 
their hiding 

place. 

The Canada Violet is also white, or a pale lav- 
ender, but the plant is much larger and more 
hardy and blooms very late into the summer sea- 
son—frequently until late Fall. And this vari- 
ety, together with the Yellow Violets, have blos- 
soms growing from the leaf-stems instead of from 
the roots as do nearly all species of Violets. 
We have two species of Yellow Violets, the Smooth 
Yellow blooming somewhat earlier than the 
Downy. 

It was believed by Mr. Muller that all violets 
were originally yellow, not white, after they evo- 
luted from the green stage. Whatever they may 
have been originally, none certainly would ever 
wish any change in the ideal hue of the Blue Vio- 
lets. Had we time to trace the history of the 
Violet in literature, we would find much of deep 
interest. The Violet figures in some of the most 
beautiful of our literature, both ancient and mod- 
ern, from the legend of Io and the tear drops of 
love in the grass, down to our Eugene Field's 
pathetic little tale of *‘The Robin and the Vio- 
let.’’ 






PITCHER-PLANT FAMILY OR SARRACENIACEAE. 
PITCHER-PLANT OR SIDE*SADDLE FLOWER. 
(SARRACENIA PURPUREA.) 

The month of May brings forth a most curious 
and fascinating plant in the peat-bogs and spongy 
swamps, a plant decidedly unique in its structure 
and habits. We have in the animal world car- 
nivorous animals, but it seems peculiar to speak 
of carnivorous plants. Such a plant, a feeder up- 
on insects, we find in the one before us for study, 
the Pitcher-plant or Side-saddle flower, also called 
Huntsman’s Cup or Indian Cup. We recall that 
queer fellow among early Aurums which passes 
under the title of the ‘‘Hermit of the Bog.’’ If 
Skunk Cabbage is the Bog Hermit, the Pitcher- 
plant surely stands forth as the royal plant, the 
King of Bogland. Clad in his royal robes of rich- 
est reddish- purple, and surrounded by his hospit- 
able-looking court of hollow-inflated leaves, open 
pitchers ready to receive the unwary visitors to 
the Court of Sarracenia, he rules supreme in Bog- 
land. No doubt he considers himself a very 
hospitable king, for his leaves are ever open, to 
the insect public at least, and they are free to enter 
and secure a good bath or sugary drink at any 
time. But as for the penalty which must be paid 
for this bath or drink at royal expense, it is usu- 
ally no more nor less than death. More of this 
later. The Pitcher-plant belongs to a small fam- 
ily, in fact but one other representative, the 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Trumpet-leaf (Sarracenia flava), is to be found to 
any extent in the United States, and that more 
southern in range, found in bogs of North Caro- 
lina and Florida west to Louisiana (time, April). 

The Pitcher-plant has quite a wide range, from 
Labrador to the Canadian Rocky Mountains, south 
to Florida and Kentucky and northward through 
Minnesota, blooming in May and June. ‘The 
plant shown you in the sketch was a resident of a 
bog just outside the city of Minneapolis. <A 
black-and-white sketch can give us no idea of the 
beauty of the plant, its exceeding richness of col- 
oring, both in blossoms and leaves. The stem is 
much like the Water-lily’s and in its early stage 
is deeply tinged with rose or crimson, later merg- 
ing into yellowish green. The blossom is half or 
two-thirds as large as a Water-lily. Its calyx con- 
sists of five large colored curled-in sepals, rich red 
or crimson-purplish outside and light green inside. 
Three small colored bractlets cling to the base of 
the sepals. There are also five colored petals, of 





a rich rose-color, curving inward over the pistil. 
Perhaps most interesting of all is the pistil, with 
its style or stigma expanded into a large umbrella 
of a pretty delicate green color against which the 
rose petals form a beautiful contrast. There are 
five odd little hooks near the edges of the stigma 
and a fat, round ovary at base of the style. The 
stamens are short, indefinite in number, and the 
over-arching umbrella-like stigma protects their 
sensitive pollen-spores from the cold of the bog in 
which the plants dwell. Also, this umbrella 
serves to prevent the flower from being self-fertil- 
ized. The fruit consists of fine fused carpels, 
containing numerous small seeds. The root of the 
Pitcher-plant is perennial, and the leaves all 
spring from the root. | Even the roots are beauti- 
ful, they are so moss-like and of a warm brown. 
Turning now to the leaves, we find them full, 
also, of rich coloring. A yellowish tinge mingles 
with the green and brownish-red and curious vein- 
ings, and lines of dark maroon or purple cover 
them. In shape they are as the name indicates, 
pitcher-like, or hollowed out like vases; their 
margins folding together leave a broad wing. 
Thus the margin of each pitcher is protected by a 
flap, on which are arranged a number of hairs 
pointing downwards. Below the rim the pitcher 
is much inflated and usually half-full of water. 
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The surface is exceedingly smooth, and while it is 
an easy matter for insects to pass over the flap in 
the direction in which the hairs point, it be- 
comes almost impossible to return up the smooth 
curved inner walls. After vain attempts to fly or 
crawl out, these eager guests in the palace of the 
King of Bogland, usually sink back into a watery 
grave. Then, by means of the digestive ferments 
secreted by the action of the glands or of bacteria 
which inhabit the water in the pitcher, the bodies 
of the insects are converted into food material and 
directly or indirectly find their way into the tis- 
sues of the plant itself. There isa sweet secre- 
tion on the pitcher’s rim, said to be like an anaes- 
thetic, which draws the insects hopelessly into 
the fatal feast. 

The Sundews and Venus’ flytraps, it may be 
noted, belong in the same order of carnivorous 
plants, as Pitck er Plants. 


— 
>— 


A Plebeian Cousin. 





CLARA D. MERRIMAN, 


The wind blew me, a tiny seed, 
Among Miss Mary’s fox gloves, 

I was a weed and they were pets,— 

My rank is a cause for deep regrets— 
And Mary called us ‘‘dear Loves,’’ 

While I was just a naughty weed. 


When we were dry, she gave us drink; 
She brought it a long distance. 
She kept the earth all smooth and light; 
I was so happy day and night 
I laughed out in one instance, 
And gave a friend a knowing wink. 


But ’twas such fun, you may believe, 
When ‘‘Mullein’’ sure she knew me. 
She stamped her foot and shook her fist, 

And gave my stem a little twist. 
But she had learned to love me— 
While I smiled in my woolly sleeve. 


<< 





Tales Out of School. 


TOLD BY ANNA CLEORA BALL. 
Teacher—Bob, if you offer your sister one-half 
a sack of candy, what part will you have left? 
Bob—The sack. 


Miss T—Jesse, what is the plural of molasses? 
Jesse—Syrup. 


Prof. Knowit, after much explaining of the 
mysteries of long division,—Mabel, you may de- 
fine the word ‘‘ quotient.’’ 

Mabel—Well, sir, it’s just like if you say a quo- 
tient from Longfellow. 


The language class was mastering singular and 
plural forms, when one morning the teacher re- 
ceived the following note: 

‘*Dear Teacher: I can’t come today for I am 
sick. I can’t come for I have a mump in my left 
jaw. Your loving puple, Tommy. 


Teacher of spelling—William, define the word 
‘‘devout’’ and use it in a sentence. 

William—Devout means pure. We should 
drink devout water. 


Primary Teacher—Who can tell me the name 
of the State shaped like a large armchair, and its 
capital? 

Small Darling—The State’s name is Louisiana, 
and its capital is Battenberg. 


Miss T—John, make a declarative sentence using 
the word ‘‘ peruse.’’ 

John—Ladies use peruse on their faces when 
they go any where and sometimes when they stay 
at home. 
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Friday Afternoon 
Exercises 
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Summer. 





ADDIE E. COMBS. 
Air—‘‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.”’ 


O, the summer time has come, — 
We have waited for it long, 
There is joy for us in every golden hour; 
And we'll hail its happy days 
With a merry laugh and song 
That will echo through each shady woodland bower. 


CHORUS 
Playing, playing in the meadow, 
Roaming through the forest green; 
O, we love the summer fair, — 
None with her can e’er compare; 
Of the seasons she shall evermore be queen. 


Then to pleasant woods and fields 
We will quickly haste away, 

When we’ ve laid aside our books and lessons, all; 
For we love vacation time 

And its merry hours of play; 
We will answer summer’s joyous, happy call. 





A Shower. 





BY B. F. M. SOURS. 
The fields were parched and the streams were low, 
And the clovers hung their heads; 
The sunsets passed, but there was no rain 
In their pure exultant reds; 
And the earth seemed tired, like a little child 
All weary of the day; 
And the blossoms were dry, and the petals were 


dry 
And were borne by the winds away. 
* * * * 


The sky grew dark, and the world breathed hard, 
For a tempest hung in air; 

But the big drops came, and the earth was glad, 
With a freshness everywhere. 

And the bow of peace, like a kiss of love, 
Spanned the pastures of brightened flowers, 

And the earth rejoiced, and the skies rejoiced, 
And a happy land was ours. 





Fourth of July. 





U. C. MIDKIFF. 
Ring, ye glad bells, from the steeple and towers! 
Speak, ye loud cannon, with thunderous voice! 
Spread the glad news through this broad land of 


ours, 
Bid every heart on this day to rejoice! 


Known far and wide is its wonderful story 
In every land on the face of the earth; 
For ’tis the day of America’s glory— 
The pride of our nation—the day of its birth! 


Turn back today through our history’s pages, 
Search through this record of days fair and bright; 
Many are there which in all coming ages 
Ever will shine with a radiant light. 


But, midst this legion of days brightly beaming, 
One makes all others to pale ’neath its sway, 
As the fair stars, with their silver light gleaming, 

Fade in the light of the monarch of day. 


Long years ago, ’midst the turmoil of battle, 
The greatest of Liberty’s children was born; 
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Its lullaby-song was the drum’s startling rattle, 
And thunder of cannon at evening and morn. 


Reared in the school of privation and rigor, 
Brave, strong and noble our country has grown; 

Ever renowned for its progress and vigor— 
Grandest of nations the world has e’er known! 


Lift up your voices in praise and orations, 
Fling out the banner of freedom on high! 
The birthday is here of the greatest of nations; 
Shout and rejoice! ‘tis the Fourth of July! 





Lessons of Nature. 





J. MONROE HATFIELD. 


All the knowledge we gain is not learned from a 
book, 
Or from maxims we hear everywhere; 
But to him who observes there are truths ever told, 
By the earth and the sky and the air. 


From the grass at our feet we a lesson may learn, 
Just as true as from tongue, or from pen; 

And there’s beauty and wisdom unfolded to man, 
By each hilltop, each wood and each glen. 


The sweet flowers that bloom in the meadow all 
day, 
And the songs of the birds in the grove, 
Prove to man that this world is not dreary and 
dark; 
But illumed by the sunlight of love. 


We may stand by the brink of the wandering 
stream, 
While its ripples are lashing the shore; 
And watch the mellifiuous waters glide on, 
And there gather a mystical lore. 


It is thus brought to mind that the great stream 
of life, 
Like the brook wandering on to the sea, 
Passes by the sweet flowers and the dark towering 
hills, 
To the ocean of eternity. 


Oh the rapturous scenes of delight we may see, 
Cannot ever by mortals be told! 

Still man passes these richest of treasures by 
In his maddening rush after gold. 


Oh, unthinking, unthankful, dissatisfied man! 
Precious time thou art wasting away; 
While the birds and the flowers and the streams 
and the hills 
Would all teach you a lesson today. 





The Lesson of the Tree. 


E. E. MILLER. 





That slender tree, whose graceful spire 
O’ertops all those which cluster near, 
A tiny plant grew in their shade, 
While they rejoiced in sunlight clear. 


But day by day it upward grew, 
Still looking to the light above, 
Until it reached above them all 
And gained all that for which it strove. 


But it had never reached the light 
If it had been content with shade; 
Nor o’er its neighbors all had towered 
If by them it had been dismayed. 


So may you strive, fixing your eyes 
Not on earth’s sorrow, gloom and pain, 
But on the sweetness and the strength 
To which your life may yet attain. 





When School Lets Out. 





LE VERNE MARSH. 


Now every task is ended, 
And the good-night song is sung, 
While with childish voices blended 
The closing bell has rung; 
And from expectant faces 
Gone is every care and pout, 
For night each care erases, — 
When school lets out. 


Suppressed is all emotion 
As each takes his place in line, 
And moves without commotion 
At the teacher’s quiet sign; 
But when the children reach the gate 
There rises such a shout, 
That no one need investigate 
To know that school is out. 


How blue the skies above them; 
How bright the flowers seem; 

And how the children love them 
Fair in the sunshine’s gleam. 

How gladdening seems the outdoor air, 
And cheery sounds about; 

With God’s own lessons everywhere, 
They’re glad that school is out. 


Ah well! the older learner, 
When in his school of life 
He finds his lessons sterner, 
And wearies in the strife, 
And all the world seems meager; 
He too, will without doubt, 
For Heaven's joy, be eager, 
When life’s great school is out. 





Who Kills the Birds ? 


Who kills the birds? 
‘*T,’’ said the Woman, ‘‘although ‘tis inhuman, 
I must have dead birds.’’ 


Who sees them die? 
‘*T,’’? said the Man, ‘‘ whenever I can, 
For my sport they must die.’’ 


Who tolls the bell? 
‘*T,’’ said the Boy, ‘*I love to destroy, 
I toll the bell.’’ 


Who digs their graves? 
‘*J,"’ said the Girl, ‘‘for a feather’s neat curl 
I’d dig all their graves.’’ 
#* * * # 


So the men and the boys by the woodland and 
streams, 

And the women and girls, with their hats like 
(bad) dreams, 

Are robbing the earth of its bird life and song, 

With never a thought of their rights, and our 
wrong. 

But, isn’t it strange, if their hearts have no pity 

For the poor little birds in the country and city? 

They never remember that some summer day 

Not a bird can be found that a human can slay. 

Why, what will become of the boys and the men, 

Who can’t shoot at birds, for there’ll be no birds 
then? ‘ 

And as for the women and girls of that day, 

With their featherless bonnets, and hats in array, 

*Tis dreadful to think what their sorrow will be, 

And yet it is something I’d much like to see. 

For it’s certainly true, and the truth must be said, 

If we kill all the birds, all the birds will be dead. 
—Mary Drummond in Oakfield Eagle. 














The Barefoot Boy. 


Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still, 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; 
From my heart I give thee joy,— 
I was once a barefoot boy! 

Prince thou art—the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 
Thou hast more than he can buy 

In the reach of ear and eye, — 
Outward sunshine, inward joy; 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 


O for boyhood’s painless play, 

Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
- Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans!— 
_ For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks: 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 

Part and parcel of her joy,— 
Blessings on the barefoot boy. 


O for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees 
Humming birds and honeybees; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade, 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides! 

Still as my horizon grew, 

Larger grew my riches too: 

All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 


O for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bowl of milk and bread,— 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 

On the doorstone gray and rude! 
O’er me like a regal tent, 
Cloud-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wide-swung fold, 


Nor deemed that time was waste or lost 
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While for music came the play 
Of the pied frogs’ orchestra; 
And, to light the noisy choir, 
Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

I was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 


Cheerily, then, my little man, 
T.ive and laugh as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 
Every evening from thy feet 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat; 
All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride, 
Lose the freedom of the sod, 
Like a colt’s for work be shod, 
Made to tread the mills of toil, 
Up and down in ceaseless moil; 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground; 
Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 
Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy, 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 

—John Greenleaf Whittier. 





Dr. Johnson and Hodge, His Cat. 


Burly and big his books among 
Good Samuel Johnson sat, 


With frowning brows and wig askew, 


His snuff-strewn waistcoat far from new; 
That neither ‘‘ Black Sam’’ nor the maid 


To knock or interrupt him dare— 


Yet close beside him, unafraid, 
Sat Hodge, the cat. 


‘*This participle,’’ the doctor wrote, 
‘*The modern scholar caviis at, 
But’’—even as he penned the word 


A soft protesting note was heard. 
The doctor fumbled with his pen, 


The dawning thought took wings and flew; 


The sound repeated came again— 


It was a faint reminding ‘‘ Mew!’ 
From Hodge, the cat. 


‘*Poor pussy!’’ said the learned man, 


Giving the glossy fur a pat, 


‘‘It is your dinner time, I know, 
And—well, perhaps I ought to go, 
For if Sam every day were sent 


Off from his work your fish to buy, 


Why—men are men—he might resent, 


And starve or kick you on the sly— 
Eh! Hodge, my cat!’’ 


The dictionary was laid down, 


The doctor tied his vast cravat, 


And down the buzzing street hé strode, 
Taking an often-trodden road, 
And halted at a well-known stall: 


‘‘Fishmenger,’’ spoke the doctor gruff, 


**Give me six oysters—that is all; 


Hodge knows when he has had enough— | 
Hodge is my cat.’’ 


Then home: Puss dined, and while in sleep 


He chased a visionary rat. 


His master sat him down again, 
Rewrote his page, renibbed his pen: 
Each I was dotted, each T crossed, 


He labored on for all to read, 


Spent in supplying the small need 
Of Hodge, the cat. 


That dear old doctor, fierce of mien, 


Untidy, arbitrary, fat, 
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What gentle thoughts his name enfolds! 
So generous of his scanty gold, 
So quick to love, so hot to scorn, 

Kind to all sufferers under Heaven— 
A. tenderer despot ne’er was born; 

His big heart held a corner even 

For Hodge, the cat. 
—Susan Coolidge. 





Master Johnny's Next Door Neighbor. 

It was spring, the first time that I saw her; for 
her papa and mamma moved in 

Next door, just as skating was over and marbles 
about to begin. 

The fence in our back yard was broken, and I saw 
as I peeped thru the slat, 

There was ‘‘Johnny-Jump-ups’’ all around her, 
and I knew it was spring just by that. 


I never knew whether she saw me,-—for she didn’t 
say nothing to me, 

But ‘‘Ma! here’s a slat in the fence broke,and the 
boy that lives next door can see!’’ 

But the next day I climbed on our woodshed, as 
you know mamma says I’ve a right, 

And she calls out, ‘‘ Well, peekin’ is manners,’’ 
and I answered her, ‘‘Sass is perlite!’’ 


But I wasn’t a bit mad, no papa; and to prove it, 
the very next day 

When she ran past our fence in the morning, I 
happened to get in the way, 

For you know I am chunked and clumsy, as she 
says are all boys of my size, 

And she nearly upset me, she did, pa, and laughed 
till tears came in her eyes. 


And then we were friends from that moment, for 
I knew that she told Kittie Sage 

(And she wasn’t a girl that would flatter) that she 
thought ‘‘I was tall for my age.”’ 

And I gave her four apples that evening, and took 
her to ride on my sled, 

And—‘‘What am I telling you this for?’’ Why, 
papa, my neighbor is dead! 


You don’t hear one-half I am saying! Now, papa, 
I think it’s too bad! 

Why, you might have seen crape on her door-knob, 
and noticed today I’ve been sad— 

And they have got her in a casket of rose-wood, 
and they say they have dressed her in white, 

And I’ve never once looked thru the fence, pa, 
since she died—at eleven last night. 


And ma says it’s decent and proper, as I was her 
neighbor and friend, 

That I should go there to the funeral, and she 
thinks that you ought to attend; 

But I am so awkward and clumsy, I know I shall 
be in the way— 

And suppose they should speak to me, papa, I 
wouldn’t know just what to say. 


So I think I will get up quite early, I know I 
sleep late, but I know 

I’ll be sure to wake up if our Bridget pulls the 
string that I'll tie to my toe; 

And I’ll crawl thru the fence, and I’ll gather the 
‘*‘Johnny-Jump-ups’’ as they grew 

*Round her feet the first day I saw her—and, 
papa, I’ll give them to you, 


For you’re a big man, and you know, pa, you 
can come and go just where you choose; 


And you’ll take the flowers to her, papa, and surely 


they’ll never refuse— 

But, papa, don’t say they’re from Johnny—they 
won’t understand, don’t you see? 

But just lay them down on her bosom, and, papa, 


she’ll know they’re from me. 
—Francis Bret Harte. 


——— 
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{ THE REWARDS OF THE TEACHER J 


BY INEZ N. McFEE 








It has been alleged, and with much justice, 
that the calling of the teacher, which de- 
mands for its successful exercise the best of 
talents, the most persevering energy, and the 
largest share of self-denial, has never at- 
tained an appreciation in the public mind at 
all commensurate with its importance. It 
has by no means received the emolument, 
either of money or honor, which strict justice 
would award in any other department to the 
talents and exertions required for this. Not 
a few talented teachers have been forced to 
leave the profession because they could not 
earn enough to support their families, and in 
many instances their places have been filled 
by persons too young and ignorant to be em- 
ployed elsewhere. 

The people have been very slow in awaken- 
ing to the pecuniary needs of the teacher. 
Happily the time has passed when the farm- 
ers and mechanics of the district could afford 
to pay more liberally for washing and iron- 
ing, for making butter and cheese, for tilling 
the soil, and for driving shoe pegs in a regular 
row, than they could for educating the im- 
mortal minds of their children! During the 
first half century after the War of the Revo- 
lution, schoolmasters were paid from ten to 
fifteen dollars a month, exclusive of board; 
and the schoolmistress was paid from three 
to eight dollars per month. As late as 1814, 
Mary Lyon, the founder of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary and College, taught her first dis- 
trict school in Western Massachusetts for 
three dollars a month, and ‘‘boarded round.”’ 

Even in this day and age, the domestic at 
three dollars per week can save more than her 
sister-teacher at twenty-five dollars per 
month, but according to prevailing ideas, she 
is a round or two lower on the social ladder, 
even though she may be as intelligent and 
more capable of teaching than her sister. 
For this reason, few young women will enter 
the domestic service, and thus the rank of 
teachers is crowded to overflowing with many 
who are incapable and who are willing to 
‘twork cheap.’’ We know of an instance 
where a school board hired a young lady to 
teach for twenty dollars per month. In a few 
days, a young woman, who lived in the dis- 
trict and who could board at home, offered 
to teach for eighteen dollars per month. The 
contract was not made out, so the board sent 
word to the first young lady that they had 
changed their minds, explained the circum- 
stances, and hired the second girl! Such ap- 
plicants are continually lowering the teaching 
standard. ‘ 
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It lies within the power of the teachers to 
control the wages. Nowadays people are 
capable of recognizing a good teacher, and 
are not slow to believe that ‘‘the laborer is 
worthy of his hire.’’ The teacher who is 
willing to plunge heart and soul into his work, 
can command his own salary. How many 
teachers, who have been about to leave the 
limited sub-district where they were teaching, 
have been told by the patrons that if they 
would stay for the next year the people of 
the district would contribute a sum sufficient 
to make the wages what they had contem- 
plated getting by making a change? We 
have known instances of this kind, but those 
teachers were not the serve-time kind, they 
were the patient, industrious, never-tiring, 
hard-to-find species who had made them- 
selves invaluable to the community. 

No one ever heard of a person accumulating 
great riches by teaching school, so it is for- 
tunate that the chief reward of the teacher 
is not mere money-getting. He must have 
some more elevating, inspiring motive, if he 
is able to go cheerfully to his daily toil and 
find enjoyment in the tiresome routine. We 
shall endeavor in the following paragraphs to 
point out some of the rewards and encourage- 
ments to those teachers who are inclined to 
sink under the responsibilities of their position 
or to yield to the obstacles that oppose their 
progress. By glancing for a few minutes at 
the bright side of their profession, they may 
be able to re-animate their souls and nerve 
themselves anew for the conflict. 

(1) Zhe teacher’s profession affords vast 
opportunity for intellectual growth. If the 
teacher teaches as he ought, he cannot fail 
to grow mentally. The faithful, devoted 
teacher always learns more than his pupils. 
He comes before his class each day with a 
wealth of knowledge upon the subject and a 
variety of ideas for illustration, so that he 
can present the subject feeling certain that 
each pupil can grasp it. This consciousness 
of power is a reward in itself. 

(2) The teacher's profession offers an incen- 
tive for moral growth. He recognizes that 
example is better than precept, and feels the 
need of constantly keeping a watch over his 
own thoughts and actions. He learns self- 
control. As he masters his impatience, 
bridles his tongue, and learns to smile instead 
of showing anger, he recognizes, with Seneca, 
‘That the most powerful is he who has 
himself in his power.’’ He finds that his 
moral power over others is much increased 
and that he can secure obedience with half 
the effort formerly required. Page says that 
pecuniary emolument sinks into nothing con- 
sidered as a reward when the teacher com- 
pares-it with a conscious victory over himself. 

(3) A consciousness of improvement in the 
art of teaching ts another reward. As his 
own knowledge increases, he feels a new in- 
terest in the various subjects, and is filled 


with a desire to interest others. He studies 
carefully to use the proper motives and in- 
centives, and employes all his ingenuity to 
discover the natural order of presenting 
truths tothe mind. In order that he may 
constantly improve his teaching, the teacher 
must daily examine his methods and results. 
Pythagoras gives the following advice: ‘‘Let 
not sleep fall upon thine eyes till thou hast 
thrice reviewed the transactions of the past 
day. Where have I turned aside from rec- 
titude? What have I been doing? What 
have I left undone which I ought to have 
done? Begin thus from the first act, and 
proceed; and, in conclusion, at the ill which 
thou hast done, be troubled, and rejoice for 
the good.”’ 

(4) The teacher has the pleasure of watching 
the pupils’ growth of mind. Ashe stands be- 
fore his class skillfully presenting some new 
truth, he is quickened into enthusiasm when 
he notes the sparkling eyes and shining faces 
of his pupils as they grasp the new thoughts. 
Their interested expression and their evident 
enjoyment of the lesson is a reward for ‘the 
teacher, and he feels amply repaid for the 
time he has spent in preparing the lesson. 
From day today, as he meets his classes, he 
sees how they grow in strength; he is not 
obliged to labor without immediate results. 
A teacher who is employed for several years 
in the same community is often astonished 
at the rapidity with which the young who 
come to him as mere children, grow into men 
and women. He watches them with an almost 
fatherly interest as they take their places in 
the field of life. Have they not grown up 
under his eye, and been essentially shaped by 
his plastic hand? Here is one who has be- 
come a noted author; another is a brilliant 
journalist; another bright young man bids 
fair to become a distinguished artist; some 
have become noted leaders in civil affairs, 
others have entered the professional ranks 
and have become distinguished for their at- 
tainments in science; and nearly all are en- 
gaged in the various departments of honor- 
able industry. He counts thern all as his 
jewels and watches their career with pride. 
When he hears of their success, their useful- 
ness, and their honors, his heart leaps within 
him, as he thinks, ‘‘7hey were my pupils.” 
Is not this a precious reward to the teacher? 

(5) Zhe teacher enjoys the grateful remem- 
brance of his pupils and their friends. Some 
of the sweetest moments a teacher ever ex- 
periences, are those when a parent takes him 
by the hand and thanks him for what he has 
done for his child. 

A teacher was preparing to move to new 
fields of labor on Monday morning. He at- 
tended church Sabbath evening and led the 
Young Peoples’ Meeting. After the service 
his friends crowded about to bid him good- 
bye. One lady came to him with outstretched 
hands and streaming eyes; in a voice of deep 
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emotion, she said she could never thank him 
enough for what he had done for her boy, and 
invoked the richest of Heaven’s blessings upon 
the head of the teacher, who, by kindness 
and perseverence, had won her wayward son 
to obedience and duty. Was not the teacher 
well repaid for his efforts? The occasional 
reports that came to him in after years of 
that young man’s success in life were more 
precious to him than gold. 

How many of us can look back to our own 
childhood and thank God for some patient, 
self-denying, faithful’teacher! Sucha teacher 
never goes unrewarded. Parents and pupils 
are sometimes slow in expressing their grati- 
tude to the teacher, but zz their hearts they 
are truly thankful, and repay the debt in 
loving remembrance. 

(6) The teacher has the pleasure of being 
engaged inan honorable, useful calling. ‘‘Who 
would not prefer above houses and lands— 
infinitely above all the wealth of the world, 
the consciousness of being engaged in a work 
of usefulness? Man was made for usefulness, 
and who would not desire to answer the de- 
sign of his creation?’’ It is impossible for 
me to attempt to portray the usefulness of 
the faithful teacher. Some one has said: 
“Eternity alone can display the immeasur- 
able, inconceivable usefulness of one devoted 
teacher.’’ Prof. Agnew says: ‘*The true 
teacher communicates a knowledge of letters, 
opens out gradually before the child the book 
of nature and the literature of the world, he 
disciplines his mind and teaches him how to 
gather knowledge from every source; he en- 
deavors to impart retentiveness of memory, 
to cultivate a refined imagination, and to 
give vigor to his reasoning powers. He gives 
lessons to ‘conscience, derived from the pure 
fountain of God’s own revelation, and teaches 
him to subject his own will to the Highest 
will, He instructs him in the various 
sciences, and thus displays before him worlds 
of wondrous interest, and invests him with 
the sources and means of enjoyment. He 
trains him for the sweet sympathies of social 
life; and unfolds before him the high behests, 
of duty—duty to himself, his fellow creatures, 
his family, his God.”’ 

The very usefulness of the teacher’s calling 
makes it honorable. “It is always honorable 
to scatter the light of truth.’’ Some of the 
greatest and best men the world ever saw 
have been teachers. Confucius, Seneca, So- 
crates, Aristotle, and Plato were noted teach- 
ers of ancient date. Roger Ascham, Edward 
Thring, John Milton, Froebel, Pestalozzi, 
Arnold, and a host of others, have adorned 
the profession in later times. If it were neces- 
sary, many distinguished men of our own 
country could be mentioned, who had been 


‘teachers of the young or are still engaged as 


such. Besides those who have made teaching 
the business of their lives, how many of our 
presidents, governors, statesmen, and divines, 
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have been temporarily engaged in the calling. 
The teacher’s profession is certainly an hon- 
orable one, but it is well to remember that 
‘it is not the position which makes the man 
honorable, but the man the position.’’ 

(7) The true teacher enjoys God's approval. 
If he trustingly follows as nearly as_ possible 
the footsteps of the ‘‘Great Teacher,’’ he will 
one day receive a reward greater than any 
earthly compensation. 

Let the teacher cease to repine at his hard 
lot, and look upon the bright side of his life. 
Let him study to improve himself intel- 
lectually and morally, and to advance in the 
art of teaching; let him watch the growth of 
mind under his guidance and take the en- 
couragement which that affords; let him con- 
sider his usefulness and the circumstances 
which make his calling honorable; let him 
prize the gratitude of his pupils and of their 
parents, and friends; and above all, let him 
value God’s approval, and consider the re- 
wards which await him in Heaven, being 
thus encouraged to toil hopefully and 
patiently. 

In closing, let us earnestly exhort the 
teacher to strive to attain the highest excel- 
lence of which he is capable in all things, for 
according to Howland: ‘‘Society is waiting, 
calling—earnestly, anxiously—for men and 
women of broader culture and nobler nature 
—men and women of quick intelligence, of 
enlightened understanding, of large heart and 
generous impulse, .to take the little ones by 
the hand and lead them into the ways of wis- 
dom, virtue, usefulness, and happiness.’’ 





Visiting Schools. 





LILLIAN E. KNOWLES. 

One bright October morning I decided to 
hang up my schoolhouse keys and go forth to 
seek for ideas. 

It was a large primary room I entered at 
last. The windows were filled with ferns and 
other growing plants, and on one table in front 
there was a beautiful palm. Around the 
room, just about the length of a Perry picture 
above the blackboards, was a narrow mould- 
ing. The teacher said that this was to keep 
the pictures in place. She said that she put 
them up as they were studied about by the 
children. The children were so small that of 
course they could not reach the top of the 
blackboard so there was a frieze of drawings 
around the top of all the boards, most of the 
drawings had been put there as they were 
used for language work. The calendar was 


also original; it was five twigs of autumn . 


leaves in their bright colors with the figures 
for the days on the leaves, one on each. 

One division of little tots had a box in 
which there were papers with the words from 
one to five written on them and also a num- 
ber of pegs. They arranged the papers on 
the desk and then put the correct number of 
pegs under each word. Another division was 
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given boxes containing bright cardboard cut 
up in triangles, circles, and other forms, then 
the teacher went toa closet and selected a 
large cardboard on which was a design for 
the children to copy. I noticed that there 
were a great many borders and rosettes in 
those she returned to the closet. 

There was a class just changing from read- 
ing script to print. Six or more lines were 
written at the top of the board and then un- 
der the last line were the same six lines in 
print. I have always used one line of script 
and then the same in print under it then 
another of script, etc. Since visiting this 
school, I have tried her method of changing 
and find that my class is doing better than 
any class I have ever had. 

One division was sent to the. board. and 
there being more than twenty I marveled 
that one child’s work did not interfere with 
another’s, but on examination of the boards 
at recess, I found that the board was spaced 
off for each pupil but the lines were drawn 
with a dark red pencil, so the lines did not 
show when one was far from the board, 
neither did they erase very easily, though the 
teacher said they were readily washed off. 

An arithmetic class was called and I was 
in great expectation. They were studying 
the combinations and separations of course, 
but I did not hear the word ‘‘less’’ used in 
the whole lesson. They used ‘‘take away”’ in- 
stead. She said she had been greatly troubled, 
like myself, in getting the children to use 
‘‘less,’’ and finally substituted ‘‘take away’’ 
for ‘‘less’’ during the first year, with the result 
that the children did far better work. 


“ 





Talks Out. 





Doctor Talks About Food. 

It is often the case that doctors themselves 
drift into bad habits of food and drink al- 
though they know better, but doctors are 
human you know like the rest of us, but when 
they get into trouble they generally know 
better how to get out of it, and the ‘“‘food 
route’’ is a common one among them. 

Dr. H. Barber of Laurel, Ind; concluded 
that coffee and badly selected food was the 
cause of his stomach trouble and his loss , 
of weight from 184 to 153 pounds with nerves 
impaired and general nervous breakdown. 

He did not give coffee up at once but’ be- 
gan the use of Grape-Nutsand says, *‘Within 
a month I could see a wonderful change had 
taken place due to the use of the new food. 
I decided to give up coffee and use Postum 
in its place. So regularly for a time I have 
been on a breakfast made up of Grape-Nuts, 
a little graham bread, and Postum Food Cof- 
fee. My weight has increased to 174 pounds, 
my stomach trouble has entirely gone and 
my mind is clear and vigorous as ever. Wish- 
ing you every success I beg to assure you of 


‘my warm appreciation of Grape-Nuts and 


Postum”S 
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Make a Country School 
House Attractive 














S iy 
t By Katherine E. Pierce } 


There is nothing so pleasant as a ride in 
the country on one of those warm balmy days 
in spring when all Nature seems blossoming 
into beauty. As the wheels roll over the 
moist roads, perchance the stillness is broken 
by the sound of childish voices. It is play 
time for the children; school is out. 

There stands the schoolhouse; a low, wooden 
building once red, but for some years the sun 
and rain have besieged it until now its former 
color can scarcely be distinguished. It is 
not unattractive as the bright sun bathes it 
in a golden light and penetrates the gloomy 
interior through the narrow panes of glass, 
many of which are missing and their places 
supplied by ragged book covers or pieces of 
old newspapers. .A panel is gone from the 
door, kicked out by some mischievous urchin 
and through this the sunbeams also find their 
way, lighting up bare walls and rows of 
empty seats. 

The air in the room is close. It is no won- 
der the children shout for joy when let out 
into the fragrant air of spring. They are 
happy to be free from tasks distasteful to 
their youthful minds. A shadeless play- 
ground covered with scattered tufts of grass 
showing that even in summer there is but 
scanty covering of green, stretches out from 
the school house. Scattered over this in 
groups are about twenty-five children, vary- 
ing in age from five to seventeen. They 
have come from all parts of the district car- 
rying ragged looking books and swinging 
bright tin pails. Some of them have walked 
two or more miles, not for love of learning or 
because they enjoy the hours spent in the old 
school house, but because their parents want 
them to read, write and cipher. 

A tired looking teacher sitting before her 
desk in the now deserted schoolroom, smiles 
and then sighs as she hears the shouts of de- 
light of the children escaping into the open 
air, for she knows that they are not happy in 
the schoolroom. She looks about the cheer- 
less schoolroom, now brightened somewhat by 
the sun, and sighsagain. ‘‘Is it any wonder 
that the children are so willing to leave this 
unattractive place?’’ Her weary head drops 
into her hands, the stillness is broken by the 
ticking of the clock; the teacher is asleep. 

See! the little old school house has disap- 
peared. No, it is the same building, but- how 
changed. Clinging vines now cover it,through 
which white paint gleams in the sunlight. 
The roomy playground is covered by a soft 
carpet of green velvet making it a lawn, 
while sturdy saplings furnish shade for the 
children wearied with their play, and flower- 
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ing shrubs make the lawn a veritable garden. 

People wondered at the transformation, but 
when told the cause wondered no longer. 
Two words tell the story, ‘‘Arbor Day.”’ 
The teacher determined to celebrate the day 
in a fitting manner. She began her prepar- 
ations weeks before. When the time came, 
the children with happy voices sang their 
Arbor Day songs while they planted a lilac 
bush and two trees which the boys obtained 
with some trouble. The exercises, too, in- 
terested the children. For the first time they 
learned that there was beauty in everything 
around them. Trees and shrub grew, and 
with them in the hearts of the children grew 
the love for all plant life. They planted other 
trees. They scattered grass seed over the 
playground after it had been ploughed and 
dragged by an interested tax-payer. The 
love of Nature had at last entered their souls 
and they watched with eager interest their 
growing friends. 

The old school house looked dingier than 
ever when surrounded by the beauties of 
Nature and the children begged for a new 
coat of paint—white, this time.’ Of course 
the school house was painted, for when are 
parents deaf to the requests of their children? 
The broken windows were replaced by new 
ones and the whole building put on an air of 
comfort and cheerfulness. Not a mark or a 
blow blotted the purity of its snow-white sur- 
face. ‘The children took great pride in keep- 
ing it so. 

Nor was this the only change; within, the 
effect was still more surprising. The walls 
and ceiling were painted a light drab and 
shades of the same color were hung at the 
windows. The newly painted blackboards 
shone against the fresh walls. The teacher 
had aroused in each child a pride in the 
school. ‘There was no need to caution them 
to be careful, they were careful instinctively. 
The teacher’s desk was always a model for 
neatness, and following her example, the 
pupils kept their desks and the floor about 
them in order. ; 

With care and effort the teacher obtained 
pictures both beautiful and interesting, and on 
the hitherto bare walls might be seen copies of 
some of the old masters. She choose her sub- 
jects carefully, giving the selections much 
thought and study. There must be pictures 
for the little ones and pictures to which she 
could refer when teaching history, geography, 
or language. There was not room on the 
wall for all the pictures with which she would 
like the children to become familiar. She 
had several frames made with loose backs so 
that she could change the pictures from time 
to time, thus making them acquainted with 
more than she could otherwise have done. 
The teacher did not furnish all of the pic- 
tures. She had taught the boys and girls 
how to mount prints on cardboard, and they 
brought her many samples of their work, and 


it made them very happy if the teacher _pro- 
nounced their work worthy of a place on the 
walls. The children also brought potted 
plants so that the sun looked in through win- 
dows, now whole and clean and coaxed, forth 
buds and flowers. The country furnishes 
abundant material to make the schoolroom a 
place where children love to stay, The 
teacher made field and forest her laboratory, 
bringing what she could of it into the school- 
room. The room was never free from the 
breath of meadow and garden. The boys 
with hammer and saw made a rude cabinet 
for geological specimens and insects. Gold 
fish swam in their glass houses and a canary 
fluttered in his brass cage. The children 
watched with interest their pets and took 
turns in caring for them. 

The teacher always wore her brightest 
smile for her little friends, always dressing so 
as to be attractive in their eyes and to set an 
example of neatness and cleanliness. For 
them she worked and sought to make the les- 
sons interesting. For them she studied edu- 
cational magazines, unconscious that by every 
effort she was lifting herself into a broader 
sphere of knowledge. Was she paid for all 
this labor? Yes, the children loved her. 
They no longer begged to stay at home but 
asked to bring their little brothers and sisters 
to school with them. They had been ad- 
mitted, as it were, into a new world and were 
anxious that every one should enjoy it with 
them. The parents of the children looked 
upon her with love and respect; her salary 
was raised and when the school became over- 
crowded it was voted that a larger school- 
house should be built and that the teacher 
should have an assistant. 

The last beam of the setting sun falls across 
the face of the sleeping teacher, it lights it 
up with a wonderful beauty. She starts 
from her chair. It was all a dream, but as 
she looks through the gathering gloom, she 
does not sigh and the light does not fade 
from her eye. Standing there in the fading 
gloom, she resolved to make this a reality; 
and she did. 


ee 
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They Want to Teach Others. 


Here are a few of the answers to questions 
in examination papers submitted by the 
regents of the university which were recently 
received at the Capitol at Albany from can- 
didates for teachers’ certificates: 

‘‘What are some of the privileges of a 
member of congress?’’ Answer, (by a young 
man:) ‘‘He cannot be arrested for breach 
of promise.”’ 

**What are some of the results of the 
Civil war?’ Answer: “It reorganized the 
negroes.”’ os 

‘‘What are the duties of a member of as- 
sembly ?’’. Answer: ‘*To be in Albany all 
the time and do as his constituents want 
him.—NMew York Times. 
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- FLAG DAY 
| EXERCISE 
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{ By Nelle Spangler Mustain | 








1. Song—The Red, White, and Blue. 


2. Concert Recitation, and Flag Salute— 
‘*God bless the flag! let it float and fill 
The sky with its beauty ;—our heart-strings thrill 
To the low, sweet chant of its wind-swept bars, 
And the chorus of all its clustering stars. 
Embrace it, O mothers! and heroes shall grow 
While its colors blush warm on your bosoms of 
snow. 
Defend it, O fathers! there’s no sweeter death 
Than to float its fair folds with a soldier's last 
breath! 
And love it, O children! be true to the sires 
Who wove in it pain by the old camp-fires.’’ 
—Samuel L. Simpson. 

3. Song—The Star Spangled Banner. 

4. Story of The Flag: 

In 1775 the Continental Congress appointed a 
committee composed of Benjamin Franklin, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, anda Mr. Lynch to create a 
colonial flag, which would be national in its ten- 
dency. They finally decided upon one with thir- 
teen bars alternate red and white, with the white 
crosses of St. Andrew and St. George in a field of 
blue. This flag was unfurled by Washington in 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1776. It wasin May, 1776, that 
Washington accompanied by Col. George Ross, a 
member of Congress, and Robert Morris, called up- 
on Betsy Ross, a niece of Colonel Ross, to engage her 
services in making our first starry flag. Betsey 
Ross’ maiden name was Elizabeth Griscom, and 
she was born in the city of Philadelphia, Jan. 1, 
1752, Her father was a prosperous builder and 
assisted in the erection of the old State House, or 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, from the belfry 
of which, on that famous day in 1776, rang out the 
message of ‘‘ Liberty throughout all the land to all 


the inhabitants thereof.’’ At twenty-one years of - 


age Elizabeth Griscom married John Ross, and 
they began housekeeping in a little cottage in 
Arch street, Philadelphia, and it was in this cot- 
tage that the first American flag was made. John 
Ross was an upholsterer and flag maker, and when 
he died in 1775 his widow continued in the busi- 
ness, in the little shop which occupied the front 
room of the cottage. Mrs. Ross was a very skill- 
ful needle woman and exquisitely neat. 

When the committee called upon Mrs. Ross, 
General Washington unfolded a paper on which was 
rudely sketched a plan of a flag of thirteen stripes 
with a blue field dotted with thirteen stars. These 
stars were six-pointed. Mrs. Rosssuggested a five- 
pointed star, and folding a paper, with a single 
clip of the shears, produced a perfect five-pointed 
star. General Washington was delighed with her 
ingenuity and promptly accepted her suggestion. 
The committee approved of the finished flag of 
Betsey Ross, and she was instructed to procure all 
the available bunting in Philadelphia and make 
flags for the use of Congress, Colonel Ross furnishing 
the necessary money. Congress was very slow to 
act. The records show that the resolution for the 
adoption of the flag was dated over one year after 
it was actually created, namely, June 14, 1777. 

5. Song—The Banner of Victory. 

6. Recitation—Betsey’s Battle Flag.—/rvzng. 

‘‘From dusk till dawn, the livelong night 
She kept the tallow-dips alight; 
And fast her nimble fingers flew 
To sew the stars upon the blue. 
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With weary eyes and aching head, 

She stitched the stripes of white and red; 
And when the day came up the stair, 
Complete across a carven chair 

Hung Betsey’s battle flag. 


Like shadows in the evening gray, 

The Continentals filed away, 

With broken boots and ragged coats, 
But hoarse defiance in their throats. 
They bore the marks of want and cold, 
And some were lame and some were old, 
And some with wounds untended bled, 
But floating bravely overhead 

Was Betsey’s battle flag. 


Then fell the battles’ leaden rain— 

The suldier hushed his moans of pain, 
And raised his dying head to see 

King George’s troopers turn and flee. 
Their charging column reeled and broke, 
And vanished in the rolling smoke, 
Before the glory of the stars, — 

The snowy stripes and scarlet bars 

Of Betsey’s battle flag. 


The simple stone of Betsey Ross 

Is covered now with mold and moss; 
But still her deathless banner flies, 
And keeps the color of the skies. 

A nation thrills, a nation bleeds, 

A nation follows where it leads; 
And every man is proud to yield 
His life upon a crimson field 

For Betsey’s battle flag.’’ 

7. Song—Hail Columbia. 

8. Class Recitation—Our Flag. 

(Each child carries a letter, which is held aloft 
while speaking, and then fastened on the breast. 
These letters form the words ‘‘Our Flag.’’ At 
the close of the recitation they remain standing 
on the rostrum and. join the school in singing 
‘‘Our Flag Is There.’’) 

**O folds of white and scarlet! O blue field with 
your silver stars! May fond eyes welcome you, 
willing feet follow you, strong hands defend you, 
warm hearts cherish you, and dying lips give you 
their blessing! Ours by inheritance, ours by 
allegiance, ours by affection,—long may you float 
on the free winds of heaven, the emblem of lib- 
erty, the hope of the world.’’—Se/ected. 

‘‘Up with the banner bright, 

Sprinkled with starry light, 

Spread its fair emblem from mountain to shore, 

While through the sounding sky 

Loud rings the Nation’s cry— 

Union and Liberty! One Evermore!’’ 

‘ Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
‘* xed says, ‘Be brave;’ 
White says, ‘Be pure;’ 
Blue says ‘Be true.’ ’’— Selected. 
‘* Flag of the free hearts’ hope and home, 
By angel’s hand to valor given; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven.’’ 
— Drake. 

‘*Let the national flag float over every school- 
house in the country, and the exercises be such as 
shall press upon our youth the patriotic duties of 
American citizens.’’—Benj. Harrison. 

‘‘ A song for our banner? The watchword recall 

Which gave the Republic her station; 

United we stand, divided we fall! 

It made and preserved us a nation.’’ 

—Morris. 
‘*God bless our stars forever, 
It is liberty’s refrain.’’ 

9. Song—Our Flag Is There. 

10. Reading—The American Flag—Drake. 


— Anon. 
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11. Recitation—Mending The Old Flag.—Car/e- 

ton. 
‘In the silent gloom of a garret room, 

With cobwebs round it creeping, 
From day to day the old Flag lay— 

A veteran worn and sleeping. 
Dingily old, each wrinkled fold 

By the dust of years was shaded; 
Wounds of the storm were upon its form; 

The crimson stripes were faded. 


’T was a mournful sight in the day-twilight, 
This thing of humble seeming, 

That once so proud o’er the cheering crowd 
Had carried its colors gleaming; 

Stained with mold were the braids of gold, 
That had flashed at the sun-ray’s kissing; 

Of faded ' hue was its field of blue, 
And some of the stars were missing. 


Three Northern maids and three from the glades 
Where dreams the Southland weather, 

With glances kind and their arms entwined, 
Came up the stairs together. 

They gazed awhile, with a thoughtful smile, 
At the crouching form before them; 

With clinging holds they grasped its folds, 
And out of the darkness bore them. 


They healed its scars, they found its stars, 
And brought them all together— 

(Three Northern maids and three from glades 
Where smiles the Southland weather) ; 

They mended away through the summer day, 
Made glad by an inspiration 

To fling it high at the smiling sky 
On the birthday of our nation. 


In the brilliant glare of the summer air, 
With a brisk breeze round it creeping, 
Newly bright through the glistening light 

The flag went grandly sweeping; 
Gleaming and bold were its braids of gold, 
And flashed in the sun-ray’s kissing; 

Red, white and blue were of deepest hue, 
And none of the stars were missing.’’ 


12. Song—‘‘Oh, Hail, Our Banner Bright.’’ 


13. Flag Quotations: 
‘Invincible banner! the flag of the free, 
Oh, where treads the foot that falters for thee ? 
Or the hands to be folded, till triumph is won, 
And the eagle looks proud as of old to the sun’’? 
—Edna Dean Proctor. 


‘*All hail to the flag of our country, 
The glorious red, white and blue, 
Whose stripes and bright stars remind us, 
Of our struggle for liberty true.’’ —Rowe. 


‘*Ah! when the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 

In foreign harbors shall behold 

That flag unrolled, 

’*T will be as a friendly hand 

Stretched out from his native land, 

Filling his heart with memories sad and sweet.’’ 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


Take from your flag its folds of gloom, 
And let it float undimmed above; 
Till over all our vales shall bloom 
The sacred colors that we love.’’ 
—Phebe Cary. 
‘*One flag, one land, one neart, one hand, 
One nation evermore.’’ —O. W. Holmes. 
‘Of all the flags that float aloft 
O’er Neptune’s gallant tars, 
Or wave on high in victory 
Above the sons of Mars, 
Give me our flag —Columbia’s flag— 
The emblem of the free, 
And fling it out ’mid song and shout, 
The Banner of the Sea.’’ — Selected. 
(Continued on Page 33.) 








STUDIES IN LITERATURE 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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1809-1894. 


Incomplete indeed would be our literature 
studies for the year, without a knowledge of the 
genial Autocrat. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, poet, professor, ‘‘be- 
loved physician,’’ was born on the 29th of August, 
1809. His birth place was a quaint old-fashioned 
gambrel-roofed house in classic Cambridge, Mass., 
under the very shadow of the buildings of Harvard 
College and only a short distance from the historic 
elm under which Washington took command of 
the American army. ‘This old - grambrel-roofed 
house must have been very dear to the boy Holmes, 
for in after years in his poem ‘‘Poetry’’ he thus 
speaks— 

‘*Home of our childhood! how affection clings 
And hovers round thee with her seraph wings! 
Dearer thy hills, ’tho clad in autumn brown, 
Than fairest summits which the cedars crown! 
Sweeter the fragrance of thy summer breeze 
Than all Arabia breathes along the seas! 

The stranger’s gale wafts home the exile’s sigh, 
For the heart’s temple is its own blue sky!’’ 

The poet’s father, the Rev. Abiel Holmes, was 
the pastor of the ‘‘ First Church’’ in Cambridge— 
‘“That ancient church whose lofty tower, 

Beneath the loftier spire, 
Is shadowed when the sunset hour 
Clothes the tall shaft in fire.’’ 

Here in Revolutionary times, Gen. Washington 
frequently worshipped. For forty years the father 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes ministered to his Cam- 
bridge parish, revered and loved by all who knew 
him. He was aman of marked ability. His sec- 
ond wife, the mother of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
was a daughter of Hon. Oliver Wendell, an emi- 
nent lawyer, and a descendant of the best blue 
blood of New England—and his wife was Mary 
Quincy Jackson, a daughter of Dorothy Quincy, 
the ‘Dorothy Q,’’ of the immortal poem. The 
Wendells were of Dutch descent— 

‘*Our ancestors were dwellers beside the Zuyder 
Zee; 

Both Grotius and Erasmus were countrymen of we, 

And Vandel was our namesake, though he spelt it 
with a V.’’ 

After a thorough preparation in the private 
schools of the neighborhood and in Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Oliver Wendell Holmes entered 
Harvard University, and graduated in the famous 
class of ’29, numbering among his classmates S. 
F. Smith, author of ‘‘America,’’ James Freeman 
Clarke, William H. Channing and others whose 
names are known to fame. Many years after, 
at a class reunion, he read his famous poem, ‘‘The 
Boys,’’ which was written in memory of the old 
college days— 

‘*Has there any old fellow got mixed with ‘The 
Boys?’ 
If there has take him out, without making a noise; 
Hang the Almanac’s cheat, and the catalogue’s 
spite! 
Old Time is a liar! We’re twenty tonight! 


Then here’s to our boyhood, its gold and its 
gray! 

The stars of its winter, the dews of its May, 

And when we have done with our life-lasting toys, 

Dear Father, take care of thy children, ‘The 
Boys!’ ’’ 

After studying both law and medicine at Har- 
vard, Holmes continued his medical studies in Paris 





’ buried. 
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and Edinburgh. 
on Anatomy at Dartmouth College. This post he 
held for two years, then returned to Boston to de- 
vote his life to the practice of medicine. In 1847 
he became Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
at Harvard Medical College, a position which he 
held with distinguished honor for thirty-five years. 

In 1840, Dr. Holmes married Amelia Lee Jack- 
son, a daughter of Hon. Charles Jackson, Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. The young 
couple began their life at No. 8 Montgomery 
Place, and here resided for eighteen years. Three 
children were here born to them, Oliver Wendell, 
Amelia Jackson, and Edward. 

During the middle period of his life, Dr. 
Holmes was in the lecture field. In 1886 he made 
a tour of Europe accompanied by his daughter. 

Notwithstanding his busy life in college and 
lecture field, Dr. Holmes yet found time for vol- 
uminous writing. Among his principal literary 
works may be mentioned ‘‘ Poems,’’. ‘‘The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table,’’ ‘‘The Professor at 
the Breakfast Table,’’ ‘‘The Poet at the Breakfast 
Table,’’ ‘‘The New Portfolio,’’ ‘‘One Hundred 
Days in Europe,’’ ‘‘Over the Tea-Cups,’’ ‘‘ Elsie 
Venner,’’ ‘‘The Guardian Angel,’’ ‘tA Mortal 
Antipathy,’’ ‘‘Soundings from the Atlantic,’’ 
‘*Currents and Counter-Currents,’’ ‘‘ Border Lines 
of Knowledge,’’ and ‘‘ Life of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. Among the popular favorites of his shorter 
poems are ‘‘Old Ironsides,’’ ‘‘The Yankee Girls,’’ 
“The Last Leaf,’’ ‘‘The Deacon’s Masterpiece,’’ 
‘The Boys,’’ ‘* Bill and Joe,’’ ‘‘The Voiceless,’’ 
‘“The Chambered Nautilus,’’ and ‘‘The Living 
Temple.’’ 

Dr. Holmes’ circle of friends included the fore- 
most literary people of his day, among whom were 
Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, Bryant, Lowell, 
Agassiz, Sumner, Phillips, Bayard Taylor, How- 
ells, E. E. Hale, Julia Ward Howe, and many 
others. On the seventieth birthday of Dr. Holmes 
the publishers of the *‘ Atlantic Monthly’’ gave a 
breakfast in his honor. Dr. Holmes and his 
daughter, Mrs. Sargent, received the guests, who 
numbered about one hundred. They were assisted 
by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and John Greenleaf 
Whittier. It was on this occasion that Dr. Holmes 
read the beautiful poem, ‘‘The Iron Gate.’’ 


In 1838 he was appointed lecturer 


‘Youth longs and manhood strives, but age re- 
members, 
Sits by the raked-up ashes of the past, 
Spreads its thin hands above the whitened embers 
That warm its creeping life-blood till the last. 


If word of mine another’s gloom has brightened, 
Through my dumb lips the heaven-sent message 
came; 
If hand of mine another’s task has lightened, 
It felt the guidance that it dares not claim.’’ 


Oliver Wendell Holmes glided gently into the 
period of old age, persisting in calling himself 
young,—‘‘eighty years young,’’ he was wont to 
say. He was intensely religious. To Rev. Phillips 
Brooks he once wrote: ‘‘My natural Sunday 
home is King’s Chapel. In that church I have 
worshipped for half a century. There, on the fif- 
teenth of June, 1840, I was married; there my 
children were all christened; from that church my 
dear companion, of so many blessed years, was 
In her seat I must sit and through its 
door I hope to be carried to my last resting-place.’’ 

On a sweet autumn day, Sunday, Oct. 7, 1894, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes passed from this lowly 
earth to the *‘more stately mansions.’’ ‘‘The 
wind mourned, the rain fell continuously, as lov- 
ing hands bore into King’s Chapel, upon Wednes- 
day, Oct. 10, all that was mortal of the famous 
poet. The casket, upon which rested wreaths of 
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Is an essential food to nourish and keep the 
nerves strong, the brain clear and vigorous. 
For the relief of brain weariness, mental de- 
pression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all 
weakness resulting from an impaired nervous 
system Vitalized Phosphites is without an 
equal. It restores brain and nerve power, by 
specially feeding the nerve centres. It aids 
wonderfully in the bodily and mental growth 
of children. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder, pleasant to 
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pansies and laurels, was borne up the 
aisle to the wailing organ strains of 
Handel’s ‘*Dead March in Saul.’’ Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale delivered the 
funeral discourse, after which the body 
was borne to Mt. Auburn and laid to 
rest beside that of his loved com- 
panion. 
QUOTATIONS FROM HOLMES, 


‘Build thee more stately mansions, O 
my soul, 

As the swift season’s roll! 

Leave thy low vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the 
last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome 

more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s 
unresting sea.’’ 
—The Chambered Nautzlus. 


‘Ah, pensive scholar, what is fame? 

A fitful tongue of leaping flame; 

A giddy whirlwind’s fickle gust 

That lifts a pinch of mortal dust; 

A few swift years-and who can show 

Which dust was Bill, and which was 
Joe?’’ —Bill and Joe. 


‘*The very flowers that bend and meet, 
In sweetening others, grow more sweet; 
The clouds by day, the stars by night, 
Inweave their floating locks of light.’’ 
—The Philosopher to His Love. 


‘‘If I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling.’’ 
—The Last Leaf. 


‘*Uneasy lie the heads of all who rule; 
The most so is his whose kingdom is 
the school.’’ 
— The Schoolmaster. 


‘You hear that boy laughing? You 
think he’s all fun, 

But the angel’s laugh, too, at the good 
he has done; 

The children laugh loud as they troop 
to his call, 

And the poor man that knows him 
laughs loudest of all.’’ 

—The Boys. 


‘‘Our brains are seventy-year clocks. 
The Angel of Life winds them up once 
for all, then closes the case, and gives 
the key into the hand of the Angel of 
the Resurrection.’’—The Autocrat. 


‘*Bring me my broken harp, he said; 

We both are wrecks—but as ye will 

Though all itsringing tones have fled, 
Their echoes linger round it still; 
It had some golden strings, I know, 

But that was long, how long!—ago.”’ 
— The Silent Melody. 


‘*A few can touch the magic string, 
And noisy fame is proud to win 
them ; 
Alas, for those that never sing, 
But die with all their music in 
them.”’ 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM. 
1. Song. 
2. Reading—‘‘ Dorothy Q.’’. 
3. Biography of Holmes. 





4. Recitations. (Humorous) 
a) ‘‘My Aunt.”’ 
b) ‘*The One-Hoss Shay.’’ 
c) ‘‘The Height of the Ridicu- 
lous.’’ 
5. Song. 
6. Paper—Holmes’ Friends. 
7. Reading—‘‘ Grandmother’s Story 
of Bunker Hill.’’ 
8. Recitations. (Pathetic) 
a) ‘‘The Last Leaf.’’ 
b) ‘‘Bill and Joe.’’ 
c) ‘‘The Last Reader.’’ 
9. Song. 
10. Reading—‘‘ Old Ironsides.’’ 
11. Recitations. (Memorial) 
a) ‘*The Boys.’’ 
b) ‘‘The Iron Gate.’’ 
12. Closing Song. ~ 





NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


MARION GRAHAM WALLACE. 
BORN JULY 4, 1804—DIED MAY, 1864. 
American literature offers to us 

many who claim June as a birthday, 
but we will save those names for another 
time and write this month of a genius 
whom July gave to America and to 
the world. 

In the old town of Salem, famous 
for its -uncanny tales of witchcraft, 
and for the ‘cruel stories of Puritan 
persecution, Hawthorne was born. No 
doubt to this fact, and to the dreamy, 
imaginative nature of the man are 
due the weird mysticism, and the 
strange, wild tenor of his romances. 

Hawthorne was graduated at Bow- 
doin College—the Alma Mater of 
Longfellow, of Franklin Pierce, and 


‘/of so many of our literary men and 


statesmen. His father was a sea cap- 
tain who died when Nathaniel was 
four years old. His mother lived a 
quiet and secluded life, and the boy 
learned early to live in a dream-world 
built by his own fancy, and peopled 
with beings into whose nostrils his 
own young imagination had breathed 
the breath of life. His biographers 
relate that for twelve years after Haw- 
thorne’s graduation he went nowhere, 
and saw no one except his mother and 
sisters. He spent this time reading 
all sorts of books, and writing wild 
tales, many of which he destroyed as 
soon as they were written. 

One of Hawthorne’s forefathers had 
been a judge who had condemned sev- 
eral of the Salem witches. It is said 
that this thought affected Hawthorne’s 
mind with a pleasing horror and he 
utilized the fancy afterwards in his 
‘*House of Seven Gables.’’ That he 
should have a horror of being de- 
scended from such an ignorant and 
prejudiced man as one of those old 
Puritan judges, I can readily con- 

(Continued on page 28) 


A Fine Kidney Remedy. 

Mr. A. S. Hitchcock, East Hamp- 
ton, Conn., (The Clothier) says if any 
sufferer from Kidney, Bladder or Kin- 
dred Diseases will write to him he 
will tell them how he was cured. He 
has nothing to sell or give, just directs 
you to a home cure that does the work. 








‘| mail free, 
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MEN Kidney trouble preys up- 
AND on the mind, discourag- 
es and lessens ambition; 


WOMEN beauty, vigor and cheer- 


fulness soon disappear when the kid- 
neys are out of order or diseased. Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney remedy, promptly cures all kidney, 
bladder and uric acid ‘troubles. Sold 
by all druggists. Sample ‘bottle by 
also pamphlet telling all 
about it and its wonderful cures. 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham. 
ton, N. Y. 
H’s con 
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American Supply Co., Dept. 8, Utica, N, Y. 
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penses Guaranteed 
our General Agents 
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books, We need a few more now. Ladies or gentlemen. 
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ing a change. If interested, send stamp for Application 
Blank and receive full information, If you cannot 
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saleability. The perfect, powerful lenses of our new 
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seems but astep is necessary to make ag a id 4 
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ceive; but it seems to me that the 
thought wouid be anything but pleas- 
ing. There were many fine elements in 
the character of these sturdy old Puri- 
tans, but to my mind these excellent 
traits were often completely obscured 
by the unrelenting intolerance and 
blind fanaticism which they allowed to 
govern them. They did much harm to 
the innocent, as fanatics always do. 

After a few years Hawthorne came 
to Concord and took up his residence, 
first at the ‘‘Old Manse,’’ and later at 
the ‘‘Wayside.’’ Hawthorne was for 
a short time a member of the ‘‘ Brook 
Farm’’ community, but was never so 
enthusiastic as some of its citizens. 
As one of the Concord writers he is 
best known. Mr. Hawthorne was 
thirty-eight years old when he took 
his place among this body of literary 
men. His first book, ‘‘Fanshawe,’’ 
was not successful, and daunted by 
this failure, he withdrew a manuscript 
collection of stories from his publishers 
and destroyed them. 

About this time Mr. Goodrich en- 
gaged him as editor of the ‘‘ American 
Magazine of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge,’’ and from 1836 to 1838 he 
occupied this place. During this 
term he, also, contributed to other pe- 
riodicals. 

‘*Mosses from an old Manse,’’ a col- 
lection of his published articles, was 
issued in 1846. ‘‘The Scarlet Letter,’’ 
appeared in 1850. At that time Haw- 
thorne was forty-six years old. We 
see then, that this excellent book was 
the work of a mature mind. This is 
not only Hawthorne’s greatest produc- 
tion, but it is one of the greatest nov- 
els the world has ever seen. ‘‘The 
Marble Faun’’ is a romance, the scene 
of which is laid in Rome; it ischarm- 
ing in its artistic finish and polished 
style. One of Hawthorne’s peculiar- 
ities is the small number of characters 
he uses to tell his stories. This is 
particularly true of the ‘‘Marble 
Faun.’’ It has been said that Haw- 
thorne uses human figures in rather an 
allegorical sense. The four characters 
in the book we have just mentioned 
are said to represent the conscience 
(Helda), the reason (Kenyon), imag- 
ination (Miriam), the senses (Don- 
atello). 

Hawthorne was appointed Consul at 
Liverpool, by Franklin Pierce. He 
filled this place four years, and after- 
wards spent three years traveling on 
the’ European continent. After this 
he came home and spent the remainder 
of his life quietly at the ‘‘Wayside’’ 
at Concord. . 

His death occurred in 1864, while 
traveling among the White Mountains 
with his friend, President Pierce. 
His grave may be seen in Concord 
cemetery. Mrs. Hawthorne survived 
her husband several years. Her body 
sleeps in London, in the Kensal Green 
cemetery near the tomb of Leigh 
Hunt—the writer of the immortal 
poem, ‘‘Abou Ben Adhem.’’ 

For nine months we have been 
studying American Literature. The 
authors presented are those that any 
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age or nation would be proud to claim. 
The young person who dreams of lit- 
erary fame, may learn from these 
sketches that genius is a requisite to 
success in literature, but even genius 
must be assisted by persistent labor 
and painstaking application. 
‘‘The heights by great men reached 
and kept, 

Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night.’’ 

DINNER AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Recently, a gentleman who is fond 
of arithmetic made up his mind that 
he would find out how much a dinner 
really cost. This gentleman asked 
how much a simple dinner that he was 
eating cost, and he was told seventy- 
five cents. He contradicted this, and 
then made out the following statement 
about the cost of that dinner: The 
pepper, he said, came from 10,000 
miles away. It grew ona little bush 
about eight feet high, which must 
have had a growth of at least five 
years. The pepper was picked green; 
it had to be dried in the sun, and this 
meant employing women. It took 
one ship and a thousand miles of rail- 
road to bring the pepper to the United 
States. The tea on the table came 
from China, and the coffee from South 
America. ‘The codfish had to be 
brought from Maine. Men had to be 
employed to catch the fish; other men 
and women were employed in drying,’ 
packing, and boxing it. and it, too, 
had to make a long railroad journey. 
The flour of which the bread was made 
was grown in Dakota; some one owned 
the land, and that meant the investing 
of capital; and then he had also to 
pay wages to workingmen. The flour 
had to be ground, and the building of 
the mill and the plant, or machinery, 
meant more money invested. The 





to be paid for making the barrels; 
and, of course, the wood of which the 
barrels were made had to be cut and 
sawed and shaped, and this meant the 
employing of more men. ‘Then the 
flour had to be shipped over the rail- 
road and handled again by cartmen 
before it came into the house. The 
salt came from the Indian reservation 
in the northwestern part of New York 
state. The canned peaches came from 
California, and they, too, represented 
the employment of capital and labor. 
The spices in the cake came from the 
Spice islands in the Indian archi- 
pelago. After the gentleman had 
pointed out what the dinner really 
cost, he asked what on the table could 
be raised within the limits of the 
country where they were living. The 
answer was: Only the corn bread, the 
butter, and buttermilk, and it was de- 
cided that the family could not live 
on those alone. The gentleman esti- 
mated that that little dinner repre- 
sented, directly or indirectly, the em- 
ployment of five hundred millions of 
dollars of capital and of five millions 
of men. It would be quite a lesson 
in geography for each of the little 
folks to try to discover where their 
dinners came from.—Oux¢look. 


a> 
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Be ashamed to die until you have 
won some victory for humanity.— 
Horace Mann, 
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DO THIS ONE THING. 

Write to Vernal Remedy Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. for a trial bottle of 
Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine, if 
you need it. It is sent free and pre- 
paid to any reader of NorMAL InN- 
STRUCTOR, who needs it and writes for 
it. It soon relieves and quickly cures 
depraved or catarrhal and inflammed 
conditions of the mucous membranes 
throughout the body. 








millers had to be paid; coopers had 


Every form of stomach trouble yields 


to its influence and is cured by it, 
whether indigestion, dyspepsia, flatu- 
lency or catarrh of stomach. Conges- 
tion of the bowels, called constipation 
is immediately broken and relieved 
and cured to-stay cured. Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine clears the liver 
and kidneys of congestion, relieves 
them of inflammation and cures them 
of disease. Inflammation of the blad- 
der and urinary passages is withdrawn 
and a perfect cure established. It isa 
specific for inflammation and enlarge- 
ment of prostate gland and for all 
painful conditions of the generative 
organs of women. Do not hesitate to 
write for a trial bottle and booklet. 


>. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 








Magazine Tack Hammer. 

After twenty years’of futile effort of over one 
hundred inventors, a practical Magazine Tack 
Hammer has been invented and perfected by 
Arthur W. Savage, the inventor of the famous 
Savage Repeating Rifle. 

This device is particularly intended to save the 
thumbs and fingers of the weaker sex, who, from 
time immemorial, suffer from the lack of skill in 
aiming the uncertain hammer. While the hoped 
for time may come when men will do all the 
labor, at present circumstances appear to make 
it necessary or convenient for the “better half” 
to decorate the home and tack the carpet, so by 
right of suffering thumb nails, the tack hammer 
is her rightful property. 

The new hammer is very simple to use. All 
that is necessary isto pull the trigger with the 
forefinger, then release it, which places a tack 
from the magazine on to the face of the magnet, 
which forms the striking face of the hammer, 
where it is held until driven by one or more 
blows. It readily enables any one to tack up 
decorative material.on the sides of a room or the 
ceiling, and in any position which is generally 
considered difficult when using the ordinary 
tack hammer. The Magazine Hammer only re- 
quires one hand to operate, thus leaving the 
other hand free for holding the material to be 
tacked. , 

The placing of the tacks in the magazine of the 
hammer is done either one at a time, or with one 
movement of the loader which goes with each 
hammer. Everything is simple and in plain 
sight, and if once used, the device is considered 





indispensable. 
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THE BOSTON MASSACRE. 


BY C. S. PALMER, 


The events which led to the Boston 
Massacre, and which, at last, culmin- 
ated in the American Revolution, 
date back to the 22d of March, 1765. 
On that date the law known as the 
“Stamp Act,’’ was passed. By its 
provisions, stamps purchased from 
England were to be placed on all legal 
documents, newspapers, pamphlets and 
periodicals used in the colonies. The 
Americans resisted the enforcement of 
this law, because they had no repre- 
sentatives in the English Parliament. 
Of the same race as their British kins- 
men—a race that had gained political 
freedom through centuries of struggle 
against the arbitrary rule of despotic 
kings, —they prepared at once to defend 
the principles of liberty which they 
To oppose 
the measure, they formed an associa- 
tion called ‘‘The Sons of Liberty,’’ 
and delegates framed a Declaration of 
Rights and sent petitions to the King 
and Parliament. So bitter was their 
opposition that Parliament, after a 
long and heated discussion, repealed 
the act, in 1766: 

There was great rejoicing in the 
colonies when the good news came 
from England. But the joy of the 
people was of short duration. It was 





Old State House, Boston, in front of which 
occurred the ‘‘Boston Massacre.” 


soon learned that the act to repeal con- 
tained a clause restricting the colonists 
in other ways, and claiming the abso- 
lute right of Parliament to bind them 
“in all the cases whatever.’’ The 
new measure was accompanied by 
threats of military rule, shculd the 
people not at once submit. The col- 
onists, however, clung tenaciously to 
what they considered their rights, and 
resolved to resist all measures of polit- 
ical coercion. 

In July, Parliament passed still other 
restrictions. Military forces were in- 
creased, the governor and other offi- 
cers were now to be paid by the crown, 
and steps were taken to make the col- 
onists entirely dependent upon the 
mother country. This rekindled the 
flame which had partially died down 
on the repeal of the Stamp Act. The 


public prints, filled with articles cen- 
suring England, and the appeal of elo- 
quent orators to large and enthusiastic 
assemblies, served to augment the feel- 
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LOSS OF WEIGHT 
IS DANGEROUS 


Loss of Weight Means a Loss of Strength 
and May Lead to Dangerous Sickness. 


KEEP FAT IF YOU CAN—THIS TELLS HOW. 


ing of discontent which gradually 
spread over the entire settled portion 
of the Atlantic coast. 

It was during this exciting time 
that the Revenue Act, which was to 
oblige the colonists to pay revenue on 
all articles imported from England, 
went into effect. The colonists, on 
learning of it, resolved to purchase no 
more goods from England. British 
ships were not allowed to land, cotton 
and woolen goods were manufactured 
at home, and every possible effort was 
made to supply the home needs from 
their own resources. Such was the 
state of affairs when, on the Ist of 
October, 1768, ships containing two 
regiments of British soldiers landed in 
Boston Harbor. Preparations for 
landing were made with a view of 
strong resistance; bayonets were fixed, 
cannons were loaded and springs put 
upon the cables. The people, how- 
ever, offered no opposition; and on 
that quiet Sabbath morning, the troops 
landed and marched through the streets 
with all the pomp ot soldiers in a con- 
quered city. 

The citizens of New England were, 
at that time, people who had been 
born and bred in the stern principles 
of the Puritan faith. It was no small 
wonder, then, that they should look 
with extreme disfavor on the dissolute 
British soldiers, who profaned their 
houses and business places and made 
their streets scenes of debauchery and 
riot. The British army was then 
made up largely of ex-convictsand the 
lower classes among the English peo- 
ple; and the soldiers who were sent 
to America were no exception to the 
general rule. It was on the night of 
the 5th of March, 1770, that the final 
collision between citizens and troops 
occurred. All through the day parties 
of soldiers were hurrying to and fro, 
and groups of citizens were talking 
excitedly. Daylight passed, however, 
with no unusual demonstrations; and 
the night, which was to be one of the 
most momentous in our history, set- 
tled down upon no uncommon scenes. 
It was only a few hours after dark, 
however, that a disturbance arose. 
As two young men were passing down 
King street, they refused to answer 
the challenge of a sentry and a strug- 
gle ensued. The noise brought the 
soldiers from the barracks,. and citi- 
zens rushed to the assistance of their 
countrymen. During the affray an 
English officer struck a_ barber lad, 
who taunted him for. not paying his 
bills. The boy ran away crying and 
the soldiers soon dispersed, leaving 
the mob in possession of the field. 
Some of the citizens, more thoughtful 
than the others, cried, ‘‘To your 
homes!’’ but the anger of the mob 

(Continued on page 40) 
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One of the first signs of rapidly failing 
health is loss of weight. 

Flesh is strength, and loss of flesh is 
loss of strength. 

Loss of flesh is one of the most persis- 
tent symptoms of consumption. 

Feverishness, constant cough, short- 
ness of breath, loss of appetite, lack of 
ambition. 

All these form ‘‘corroborative testi- 
mony,’’ as the courts call it. 

And if the germ is there, it is high 
time for drastic measures. 

The way to build strength and flesh is 
to take a course of the Dr. Slocum treat- 
ment for weakness and weak lungs. 

It is a complete system for the build- 
ing up of a dilapitated system. 

A scientific, antiseptic, prophylactic 
system for all'who are in danger of going 
into a decline. 

-It consists of a course of four medicinal 
preparations and scientific concentrated 
tissue foods and builders that create flesh 
and strength and so conserve the failing 
vital forces. 

They make strength and keep it. 

One of their ingredients is a germicide 





of great potency, absolutely harmless to 
the humau system. 

The Slocum treatment purifies the 
body of germs and of the poisons which 
germs create. 

It heals the inflamed membranes, 
soothes cough, restores disordered diges- 
tion and assimilation, and is a general 
tonic for the weak system. 

Its use has cured many thousands of a 
consumptive taint—many thonsands of 
actual consumption infection. 

It isa pleasant and harmless method 
of treatment for all who are sick, in an 
way, especially those who are IN DELI- 
CATE HEALTH. 

To test its great efficacy in your own 
case simply write to 


DR, T. A. SLOCUM, 98 Pine St., N. Y, 


for the Free Course of Treatment, men- 
tioning the Norma Insrrucror and giv- 
ing your name, post office and express 
address, when a full supply of Four Free 
ps ag ope will at once be sent you 
with full directions for use in any case. 
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ACTUALLY GROWS HAIR 


Pror. J. H. Aust, McVicker’s Theater Bldg., Chicago. 

DEAR Str:- If any one doubts that you can grow hair have them call on 
me. Last March 1 was bald all over the top of my head and I was advised 
<6 remedies; after five months treatment I have a fine head of 
r. I want to thank you for the good you have done me. I have more 
hair now than ] ever had; all I did was to apply your remedies three times 


If zee are absolutely bald or have dandruff, itching scalp or falling hair which is a si 
becoming bald act at once. If you are absolutely bald write Prof. Austin and te 


CURES DANDRUFF 
STOPS FALLING HAIR 


Take three fallen hairs from the morning combings and mail 
them to Prof. J. H. Austin, the celebrated scalp and skin specialist 
of years standing and national reputation, who wil!send you abso- 
lutely FREE a diagnosis of your s: 
examination of your hairs under 
erful microscope. There isno charge whatever, andin addition he 
will senda epotial prenees tion for your case put upin alittle box, 
also absolutely FR! 
the rape - Setontenhe —' t. SEND NO MONEY. If you areal 

at you tell your friends aboutit. . » 
; ready partly oe totally bald write and find the cure. WRITE TO-DAY to 


You ¢an grow a fall head of luxuriant hair Send 2c for postage PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, 
and secure long lashes and heavy eyebrows. 332 McVicker’s Theater Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





HONORABLE 
CURE. 









a week, 
H. J. MCCARRON 79 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
you are 
il him so. He will help you 






jalcase after making a minute 
is specailly constructed and pow- 






E. When youare cured of DANDRUFF, which is 
row NEW HAIR, Prof Austin asks 








= 4 for 10 cents 
d Wrest te Watedcened Pater 
Gatalogue of Fancy, Work Novelties and 


C. 8. DAVISSON & CO., 














WONDERFUL LIBERALITY. 

It is certainly amazing the amount of money 
that manufacturers of medicines expend every 
year in introducing their remedies, and we call 
particular attention to the advertisement of Mr 
Frank J. Hart, which will be found in this 
issue, as his firm is actually giving away a 
Sewing Machine absolutely free for selling only 
$3.00 worth of their Headache Tablets. 


se Res) $91 Broadway, NewYork. Dept. .6, 

$ ANT Life of T. DeWitt Tal- 
AGENT W 1 mage. Great opportunity 
to make money. 75 percent off with membership. 
Written by hisson and only book endorsed by family 
and official publishers. Free outfit of the book, a 
large penne’ catalogue, all a id for 36 cents 
in stamps. EDUCATIONA NION, 324 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ANY SOUR erst 








LADIES RING FREE 


WA to introduceour large catalogue 
, 1 of Ladies Fancy Goods, etc. in 
Ay) every home we will send youa 
49 Ladies Beautiful Gold Ring 








FREE upon receipt of 10c. to pay 

postage and packing. Send at 

A WEEK AND EXPENSES 

for men with ‘5 to in» 

traight 

salary. We mean this. Enclose ua 
EUREKA MFG. CO., Dept. 29, East St. 

$15 A WEEK AND EXPENSES 

TOMEN ors. Makes Creamery Butter from sweet 

z ro cream in3 minutes. DeTRAY & WEYER 


once. C.M.HARTLEY & 0O.,Dept.B,Laurelton, Pa. 
troduce our Poultry Mixture, 

MENO To introduce Typhoon Butter Separat- 

MFG. CO., Dept. 3, 125, Indiana St., Chicago. 
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SCHOOL ROOM HELPS 
By Elmer E. Beams, A. M., German Valley, N. J. 





Our Morro :—The best way to keep children quiet is to keep them well employed. 


PHYSIOLOGY —Seventh Grade. 

1. Name and describe the different 
kinds of joints. 

2. How many teeth are there in the 
permanent set? How should one take 
care of the teeth? 

3. What is the effect of cigarette 
smoking on boys? 

4, What are muscles? Of what use 
are they? How can they be strength- 
ened ? 

5. Tell how the food is digested. 

6. Is alcohol a food? Will it give 
strength to the body? 

7. Why should we be careful to 
breathe pure air? 

8. Tell what you can about the 
heart. 

9. How many senses have we? 
Name the organ of each sense. 

10. Tell what you can about the bad 
effects of alcohol upon the human 
system. 

PHYSIOLOGY—Eighth Grade. 

1. What is meant by Anatomy? 
Physiology? Hygiene? To which of 
these subjects should we give most 
attention? 

2. What is an organ? What is 
meant. by the function of an organ? 

3. What is the function of the heart? 
of the brain? 

4. Describe the proper care of the 
teeth. 

5. What do we mean by ‘‘taking 
cold???’ How can we avoid taking 
cold? 

6. How do the nails and hair grow? 
Describe the proper care of the _ hair. 

7. What is the use of exercise? 
What muscles act involuntarily, or 
without our giving thought to them? 

8. Why is tight clothing injurious? 
Why is it important that sleeping 
rooms: be well ventilated? 

9. Describe the injurious effects of 
tobacco upon the system. Why are 
tea and coffee injurious? 

10. Is alcohol a food? Is it a poison? 
Describe its effects upon the human 
system. 

BUSINESS FORMS—Eighth Grade. 

1, Write a bank check. Endorse it 
with the name of the person to whom 
it is made payable. 

2. Write a receipt for one month’s 
rent: $25 received of John Brown for 
house on Elliott St. 

3. Write a promissory note for $500, 
5 per cent, favor Wm. Jones. Com- 
pute the interest on the note when 
due. 

4. Make out a bill to John Blauvelt 
for the following articles: 101bs. sugar 
at 6% cents a pound, 6 dozen eggs at 
24 cents a dozen, 3 pounds of coffee at 
28 cents a pound, 2 pounds of tea at 
45 cents a pound, 6 pounds of butter 
at 30 cents a pound, and 1 pound and 
8 ounces cheese at 18 cents a pound. 
Receipt the bill in your own name. 

5. Write a letter to some merchant 





articles. Give directions for shipping 
and state how payment is made. 


ClVICS—Eighth Grade. 

1. What is the object of organized 
government? 

2. Name as many forms of govern- 
ment as you can. Describe each. 

3. Do you think our form of gov- 
ernment is the best? Why? 

4. Why is it especially important 
in this country that the science of 
government should be taught in the 
public schools? 

5. Beginning with the simplest form 
of government (at home) name each 
division up to the highest. 

6. What is a school district? Who 
are the officers? Name some of their 
duties. 

7. What are the three departments 
of our government? In general, what 
are the duties of each department? 

8. Name the officers of the county 
in which you live, and tell what you 
can of the duties of each. 

9. What is a congressional district? 
How many are there in your state? 

10. Give the names of the following 
officers: President of the United 
States, Vice-President of the United 
States, Secretary of State, Attorney- 
General, Governor of your State, U. 
S. Senators from your State, State 
Senator from your district, Assembly- 
men from your district. 


LANGUAGE-—Sixth Grade. 

1. Where should capital letters be 
used? Write sentences showing the 
use of capital letters. 

2. Where should a period be placed? 

3. Write contractions of the follow- 
ing words: (1) Iam, (2) is not, (3) 
have not, (4) do not, (5) I have. 

4. Write abbreviations of these 
words: January, Mister, December, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, October, New 
York, Esquire. 

5. Arrange the nouns, verbs, and 
adjectives of the following selection 
in columns: 

‘*My face is as round as yours, little 
girl, 

But I have no eyes to see, 

My hands are busy the live-long day, 

As busy as they can be. 

Sometimes I speak that you may know 








ALLEN’ S FOOT-EASE 


hake into your Shoes. 
ae Foot Ease, a powder for 
the feet. 1+ cures painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet and instantly 
takes the! sting outof corns and bunions. 
It’s the [= comfert dis- 


covery ofthe age. Allen's Foot= 
Ease makes ti 4 — or new shoes 
feel easy. —~g cure for in- 
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To All Who Suffer from SPINAL DEFORMITIES 


per cent cheaper than the old methods. 100 per cent better. 
Welgas ounces where others weigh pounds. For Men, Women and Ch l- 
dren; none too young, none too old to be relieved. We offer the on 
Scientific Appliance ever invented for the relief and cure of this unsight! 
condition; cured the inventor, Mr. P. B. Sheldon, of curvature of the 
spine of THIRTY YEARS’ standing. 


Throw Away the Cumbersome and Costly Plaster-of-Paris and Sole-Leather Jackets 


Our appliance is light in weight, durable, and conforms to the 
body as not to evidence that a support is worn. It is constructed 
on strictly scientific anatomical principles, and is truly a godsend 
to all sufferers from spinal troubles, male or female. e also 
make Scientific Appliances for protruding abdomen, weak back, 
stooping shoulders. Send for free booklet and letters from phy- 
sicians, physical instructors, and those who know from experience 
of our wonderful appliances. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Write to-day for measurement blank. Don’t wait. 


Sreamevune, N. Y., Feb: 9, 1901. 
After having worn the plaster-of-Paris jackets, I can truthfully say your appli: 
— — far — Te oy sarge to ren —— curvature quite as well, and 
e y 80 pe: y that no rea Ny wo suspect 4, wearing one, You’ have 
lifelong gratitude and well wish Yours truly, a IDA are By 
The plaster-of-Paris jacket an mentioned weighed 81-4 Ibs. The Philo 
Burt Appliance put on in its place weighed 17 ounces—a difference of over 7 Ibs. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 74 Sixth St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Liberal CASH PRIZES, 
$10, $6, $3 and smaller 
prizes in each class, 











Now is the time to enter our new 


Prize Contest 


FOR BEST AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS 
of Interiors, Landscapes and Portraits made with our DEXO outfit. 
Our Complete ‘‘Dexo’’ Outfit (regular | $14, ~~ onlyg 00 
with a chance to secure more than its cost in cash prizes. g% 

THE DEXO OUTFIT CONSISTS OP: 
14x5 Dexo Roting Camere with Rapid Rectilinear Lens and Junior iatometio 
Shutter and Leather Pope tay Case, 1 poling Wee Tripod. 1 Foldin m 
Lantern, 1 dozen 4x5 per = Trage, ative Rack, cake age De. 
my ing Poraers, 1 Package H. ‘So Soda. t TR. earing Glass, 1 AES, 4x5 Print- 
apes 5 © ackage Toning Powders, 1 4x6 Pr’ ting Frame, 1 Dozen Card 
M. Sante . 1 Jar Mounting Paste, 1 Paste Brush, 1 Print Roller, "1 Portrait Lens 
Attachment, 1 Wide Angle ns Attachment, 1 Background 5x6 feet, 1 
“eee Instruction Book. 
charge of any kind Ls enter rf contest. Write for full partic. 
ulars and list of prizes today. ° Send for complete logue of Cameras and Photo. Supplies of 
all kinds. Tell us your photo troubles—we’ll tell you the cure, 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO., Largest Photographic Supply House in the World, 86 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED 


Any of these Articles FREE, might mention Sideboards, China-Closets, Dining- 
room Extension Tables and Chairs, Parlor Suits, Silverware, etc., all of which are beautifully illustrated and 
described in our catalogue. WE DO NOT ASK YOU TO SEND US ANY MONEY. We trust you for 
everything. All we ask of you is to let us send you a $10.00 assortment of our Toilet and Laundry Soaps, 
Perfumes, Baking-Powders, Teas, Extracts, etc., packed to your order, together with any premium you may 
select given for that amount, subject to our Free Approval Plan. After giving our goods and premium a 
thorough trial,—if found as represented and to your entire satisfaction, you pay us the bill. If not—if either 
our goods or premium are not as represented and satisfactory, we will take the goods 
back at our expense and no charge will be made for what goods you have reasonably 
used in trial. CAN WE DO MORE? Thousands of boys and girls all over the 
country are earning our valuable premiums, and thrifty householders are furnishing 
their homes without one cent of cost to themselves. Send for our beautiful catalogue. 
“We will send it FREE postpaid, together with our order-book, order-blanks, 
and full 9 particulars how to order, etc. In it 

you will see 275 valuable and beautiful presents, with full 
descriptions of our goods and premiums. Do not miss this 
wonderful opportunity. Write to-day before you forget it. 


























FREE with a 
$10.00 Assortment 





FREE with a $10.00 Assortment. —“ FREE with a $10.00 Assortment. 
THE COHEN SOAP COMPANY, 992-994 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


LADIES, Send 25c. Silver for a 

handsome'ids18 Centerpiece, Holty- |Ff@B1 Dismal vim—the Boy Dancer 
E>) berry, Wild god “Cendacainae 6 with avant eo guns yan ede ong! — jump. Our 
of unique 25 cent collection of songs, jokes, e ‘ame 
4 send IEE three inch pn Rane and address in the Frankson Reliable Agents Direc- 
sedans tibeninins leapen goods | tory. You will receive lots of valuable mail Free! 
a 25 and Big Bargain catalog of novelties. oy today 


% all for 25 cents, 
oP and enclose 10 cents to he! 
12 Caer aireot A EHR NOVELEY Gx, | Biv Brankson Cows Baltinares biatyland 











BIG MONE made in Mail-Order business; con- 


D S Sent ucpemr tiene 
we willshowyou 
how tomake ducted by anyone,anywhere. ——— 
$3 a ay Ur@ :--: satel aang 4 larsforstamp. Central Suppl y Co., Kansas City, M 





PN, BOB cy <p hens 5 LE ANTC s 
the locality wh: eae Send us your address and we will ten DS 
ina the busines inese ful wt en guazentes a clear profit & Pin, 1 Dancing SAUL CARR —) 


da: ms absolutely sure. Write at once. dances, “ 
TAL it MANUF eit RING CO». Box 480, Detroit, Mich, ap ecnaisdek Si et a ae 
LD CARPET “ADEOVER a Seg 
=) 12 Skeins for 15 cents. 

d 

caxoamee NEW RUGS (EMBROIDERY Sis sn on, 

The.best Rug made in America. Thousands of our | C, M. Hartley Co. Dept. B, Laurelton, Pa. 
zoge in _ a my 4 the United —— a 
tieres made from Silk Scraps. for particulars, 

Metropolitan Rug Works 164 S.Western Ave, Chicago Teachers, ste FS Sccniie meinen eile te ear 

blanks, rate of $2 daily. Outfit sent’ prepaid for 20c, 


Use ‘Velvetia’ Foot Powder | | which is refunded with ‘first salary.. CLERICAL 
It takes out all soreness, relieves the | | PROMOTION CO., South Bend, Ind. 


MORE tired muscles, and cures Tender, positively removed 


4 vy 
Swollen, Aching, Sweating and Cal REGKLE sing 8 ~. . 
especially for 

































PAIN 823. Bushwick ave. Brooklya, N. Y. 














lous Feet. Sent postnaid. 20c. Dept.A, 
Per gt rest anew: of beau > ree for Se pestionles- 
CO Dep AURORA, ILLS. 
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ECONOMICAL. 
1-lb.trade-mark red bags. 


Good Teas 30c. an 


York. 





Ask Grocers. 
», write 
wn, N. Y., U.S.A. 


‘Good Incomes Made 


by selling our Fe grees 
25 an d 30 per 


BEST and MOST 3 3c. 


Good Coffees 12c. and l5c- 
d 35c. 


The Great AmericanTeaCo. 
31 & 33 eS Vesey St., New 
. Box 289 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


How fast the hours and minutes go.”’ 


6-10. Write a letter of not less than 

twenty-five lines. 
GRAMMAR-—Seventh Grade. 

1. What is a sentence? What is 
the subject of a sentence? The pred- 
icate? 

2. Indicate the subject and pred- 
icate in the following sentences: 

(a) John ran swiftly. 

(b) The white snow is falling. 

(c) The large trees are covered with 
leaves. 

3. What are modifiers? What 
words are modifiers in the above sen- 
tences? 





DON'T STRIKE! Sens sintnp sor partion: | ene 


lars of this indispensable household too 





your dealer. One M ne Tack Hammer 


agazi 
filler, oe of tacks ; etc., neatly boxed; sent 


on receipt of 50 cents, cash or 8 stamps. 
AGSTAGAZING HA MMER CO, 
100 Broad Street, 


Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 


4. Write a sentence that makes a 
Write one that asks a 
question. 

5. Select the nouns, verbs, and ad- 
jectives in the following sentences: 

(a) A little neglect may breed mis- 
chief. 













Dip Front 
mm Waist 
Holder 
and 

Skirt Supporter 


The Dip Front effect is rt ollp without 
tpecial preparation, on any skirt or waist. 
Embings perfect skirt supporter at back with ‘ 
attachment siving Dip effect at front, as 
shown in —* gure. Belt adjustable to any waist size, feversl- 
ble givin or short Di 
forte site r rons for 26c (stamps will do). Agents Wanted. 
FRONT W. HOLDER CO., 7] Monroe St., Chicago, Ill, 


CATARRH 


is the most prevalent of diseases. Itis a local 
ailment of the mucous membrane as well as 
constitutional and 


CAN BE 


eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. Sykes 
cured himself in 1870, and the treatment has 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ Sure 
eg for Catarrh will cure you. Send for the 
best book on catarrh ever published. Mailed 


DR. SYKE’S SURE CURE CO., 


Department B. 
118 So. Leavitt St. Chicago, Tl. 











and can be worn with or without |. 


(b) A white and shining flower glit- 
tered like a star. 

6. Write the plurals of the follow- 
ing: Girl, man, mouse, knife, sheep, 
wolf. 

7. Name as many parts of speech 
as you can and define each. 

8-9-10. Write a letter to your 
teacher; tell him about your school, 
and about this examination. 


GRAMMAR--Eighth Grade. 

1. Of what use is the study of 
grammar? 

2. Write possessive form of the fol- 
lowing nouns in the singular and 
plural numbers: Boy, man, fish, mouse, 
sheep. 

3. Define each of the following 
classes of sentences: Simple, com- 
pound, complex, declarative, interrog- 
ative, imperative, exclamatory. 

4. Write a sentence of each of the 
above mentioned classes. 

5. What isasentence? A clause? 
A phrase? Indicate sentence, clause 
and phrase in the following quota- 
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the Bluine tone 4 will 
he Watch, Chain and Charm, postpaid. 

BLUIN E MFG, CO., 
Box 582 , - Concord Junction, Mass. 
Two Million Premiums given away dunng the last 5 years. 
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tion: ‘‘A man _ should ever be 
ashamed to ows that he has been in 
the wrong, which is but saying, in 
other words, ¢#a¢ he is wiser bean 
than he was yesterday.’’ 

6. Parse the words of the above 
that are printed in italics. 

7. Correct the errors in the follow- 
ing. sentences, and give reasons for 
corrections: (1) It is me. (2) Lay 
down and rest. (3) Who did you call? 
(4) Everyone should try to improve 


‘| their minds. 


8. What is atransitive verb? What 
is meant by ‘‘voice’’ as applied to 
verbs? What is a participle? 
9-10. Write an essay of at least 
fifty lines on ‘‘Our Country.’’ 


HISTORY—Seventh Grade. 
1. When and where was the first 
settlement made in your State? 
2. Tell what you can about Colum- 
bus. 


| 3. Tell what you can about Benja- 


‘min Franklin. 

4. Who invented the cotton gin? 
What did this invention lead to? 

; 5. Tell what you can about Robert 





6-7. Write what you 
slavery. 


United States has been engaged, and 
tell briefly the results of each. 


United States has made great advance- 
ment during the past one hundred 
years. 

HISTORY—Eighth Grade. 

1. Name four nations that made 
settlements in what is now the United 
States, and tell in what part each set- 
tled. 

2. Give the origin of the names of 
the following States: Florida, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ala- 
bama, Missouri. 

3. Name the causes of the French 
and Indian War. Name three impor- 
tant engagements of that war. 

4 Name the chief causes of the 
Revolution. Tell what you can of the 
following battles: Monmouth, Sara 
toga, Yorktown, Trenton, and Prince- 
ton. 

5. What were the causes of the 
second war with Great Britain? Des- 
cribe the principal naval engagements 
of that war. 

6. Tell what you can of the follow 
ing men: George Dewey, Daniel Web- 
ster, Henry. Clay, Andrew Jackson, 
U. S. Grant, Samuel Adams. 


7. What led to the Mexican War?’ 


What were the results of that war? 

8. Give a brief history of slavery 
from its introduction into the colonies 
to its abolition. 

9. Tell all you can about the late 
war with Spain. Who led our forces 
in the battle of San Juan hill? 

10. Tell all you can about the Pan- 
American Exposition. 

Note:—lIn reading have pupils re- 
produce from memory, poems which 
they have learned during the year. In 
penmanship, the teacher will place 
upon the blackboard, a selection from 
a good poem and have pupils copy. 
Most of the above questions have been 
used in county examinations for the 
pupils of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades of our public schools. 
Such examinations are healthy for our 
schools and bring good results. In 
this department, the coming year, we 
shall endeavor to add several new 
features which will be of importance 
to all the readers of The Instructor, 
we bid you adieu until September and 
trust you will have a pleasant vacation. 


— 





If the world was as far behind the 
times as the colleges the people would 
still be riding in the stage-coach.— 
Asst. Supt. A. F. Nightingale, Chi- 
cago. 


_— 





The Grant University, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
wants teachers to work for it as representatives 
during the summer months, These representa- 
tives are selected from among those whé enroll 
as students in one of its many attractive courses, 
as outlined in its advertisement on another 
page of thisissue. Teachers desiring occupaton 
during the summer months would do well to in- 
vestigate this special offer. A free prospectus 
and full information can be obtained by addres- 





’ | Fulton and his invention. 


sing the University at the above address. 


can about 


8-9. Name the wars in which the 


10. Tell briefly in what ways the| 
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24 YEARS 


the Standard of 
| Excellence 


ONLY TRUE 
SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


SPECIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR SUMMER 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
r 16 West 23d Street 

NEW YORK: 155-157 Broadway 
BRCORL YN — Fulton Street 
BOSTO 232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA 3 fa, Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street 

Agents in all Principal Cities 


Can You Knit | 
or Crochet? 


SI, 000.00 in Prizes 


is aks by the well-known and responsible firm 
of CALHOUN, ROBBINS & CO. ( established 
ever 50 years), for the best specimens of knitting 
or crocheting done with their 


ION BRAND 
«eo YARNS” 


The following prizes will be awarded by a Com- 
mittee of Experts, selected by editors of “‘Delineator,” 
“Harper’s Bazar” and “McCall's Magazine.” 











One Prize, $200.00 Two Prizes, $50.00 
« @ 150.00 Four * 25.00 
oo « 100.00 Five “ 15.00 
a 75.00 Ten « 10.00 

Twenty “ 5.00 


All articles returned to owner or purchased at 
price set. Send postal-card request for FULL 
PARTICULARS OF CONTEST. Yow risk 
nothing and may get a large award. 

MARK POSTAL “CONTEST,” DEPARTMENT 24 


CALHOUN, ROBBINS & co. 


408 & 410 Broadway, New York 











The Bigelow Wire Fly Killer 












is essential to comfort and cleanli- 
ness, in the homes. It kills but does 
not ‘crush the fiy. No soiling the 
most delicately tinted wall or paper. Testimonials 
trom thousands of housekeepers and Doctors who 
say they would not be without the Fly Killer. 
Try one and be convinced. Have one with you on 
your vacation. For 15 cts. one will be mailed to you. 
Agents make good money with them. 


J. F. BIGELOW, [lanufacturer, 
Worcester Massachusetts. 


Liquor Habit Cured 


Any woman can cure her hus- 
band. son or brother of liquor 
drinking by secretly placing , 
this remedy in his coffee, tea or 
food without his knowledge, as § 
the remedy is entirely odorless 

and tasteless. Any good and 
faithful woman can wipe out ¥ 
this fearful evil and perman- 
ently stop the craving for liquor, 
asdid Mrs. R. L. Townsend, of 
Mrs. Tow nsend 

















. y- 
one who will send their name and address, 4 cts, in 
stamps to cover Fomtage to the Milo Drug Co., 
Milo Building, Louis, Mo., will pane A mail 
sealed in a plain sealed wra 
this wonderful remedy 
cure the liquor habit. 
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The Chicago Correspondence School of 
Music. 

Before presenting to our readers the claims of the Chicago Corres- 
pondence School of Music the Editor of NorMAL INSTRUCTOR took 
pains to investigate the nature of that institution. He found that the 
opinion of an expert would be of great value. Consequently he re- 
Gomes one of the best known musicians of Chicago, Mr. F, 8. Men- 

enhall, a distinguished person, to make a report upon the school. 
The qualifications of Dr. Mendenhall for this task areabove all ques- 
tion. Heis not only a great musician, but a gentleman of broad edu- 
cation and culture. His report, unaltered and unabridged, fo lows: 


The giving of instruction by mail is rapidly 
engaging the attention of people at large as the 
most convenient, the least expensive, and the most 
efficient method extant. The convenience of such 
a method is at once apparent; the incidental ex- 
penses of attending some school away from home, 
over and above the actual cost of the instruction 
received and which usually amounts to several 
hundred dollars a year, are entirely removed, the 
student being required to pay only for the actual 
instruction received; and this amount is reduced 
to the minimum, so that rich and poor alike can 
receive the same benefits. The vital question is 
will a person receive as thorough instruction as is 
supposed to be furnished by our best colleges. 

In order to disabuse anyone’s mind of the idea 
that perhaps the writer of this article has never at- 
tended college, and therefore, is not a fit person 
to make any comparisons between a college educa- 
tion and one to be derived from a _ correspondence 
school, I wish to state that I was graduated with 
the degree of A. B., in 1889 from one of the best 
colleges in this country, afterwards receiving 
the degree of A. M., from the same _ institution; 
later I spent nearly two years abroad in travel and 
study, one year of that time being spent within 
the classic walls of Oxford University, England; 
and afterward I spent nearly three years more in 
the post-graduate work of Columbia University, 
New York City, completing one of their several 
courses leading to the degree of Ph. D. 

After passing through the educational expe- 
riences of such institutions as these, it would have 
been hard to find a person more prejudiced against 
the correspondence method of instruction than I 
was, and especially along the line of music. I 
bave studied muisc both theoretically and prac- 
tically for over twenty-five years; Iam an organist 
and pianist; I improvise and compose; I teach 
piano, organ, harmony, and composition; I have 
organized and successfully conducted choirs, choral 
societies, and orchestras; I have been the director 
of a school of music. With these facts in view, 
it will be understood that I failed to sympathize 
with any correspondence school of music. 

When my attention was first called to the 
Chicago Correspondence School of Music, I gave it 
but a passing thought. In due time I came to 
Chicago, and had the esteemed privilege of meet- 
ing Dr. L. M. Quinn, the originator and the musi- 
cal head of the Chicago Correspondence School of 
Music. Dr. Quinn not only is a musician of the 
first rank, but also a scholar of the highest attain- 
ments. It can be said without fear’of successful 
contradiction that Dr. Quinn has originated and 
perfected a system of musical instruction that sup- 
plants any other system ever conceived. The es- 
sence of everything taught by Dr. Quinn is origi- 
nal, not for the sake of originality, but because he 
has discovered and successfully applied the im- 
mutable scientific laws which underlie all art, and 
especially that of music. Everything in music is 
reduced to some scientific law, which can not be suc- 
cessfully challenged, because these laws are derived 
from nature herself. Dr. Quinn has applied these 
laws successfully to piano and organ playing, har- 
mony and composition, orchestration, voice, and all 
the various departments of musical instruction. 
Nothing is empirical, —everything is certain. 

It is true that the great masters discovered these 
laws and applied them everywhere in their music; 
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but they spent years of unceasing toil in finding 
out these principles empirically; and now that 
they are dead and gone, we have left to us their 
immortal works, but the laws upon which they 
constructed such imperishable monuments of art 
have never been understood or reduced to a scien- 
tifis basis. After years of the most profound 
study and research, Dr. Quinn has not only dis- 
covered these laws, but has reduced everyone of 
them to a scientific basis so that anyone else can 
use them; and it is only a question of time, when 
Dr. Quinn’s work becomes more _ thoroughly 
known, that the study of music will become 
thoroughly revolutionized. Harmony today is 
regarded as an empirical study, whereas Dr. 
Quinn has shown conclusively that harmony is an, 
indisputable science. 

I have had the pleasure at various times of exam- 
ining the various lessons in the different depart- 
ments of musical work, such as the piano, harmony 





and orchestration, as they came from the mails, 
and have watched Dr. Quinn in his method of 
correcting these papers; I have seen any number 
of letters written by the students themselves, 
everyone of them expressing in the highest terms 
their great delight and satisfaction in the instruc- 
tion received and the method of carrying on the 
work, the substance of all of them being that they 
never had understood music before as they do now, 
and that the system employed has given them an 
impetus and enthusiasm for music which they 
never before experienced. 

I take the greatest pleasure in commending 
heartily every detail of Dr. Quinn’s work, because 
he isa musician of the highest character, and 
because his work rests upon the immutable laws 
of nature, which form the basis of a structure 
which can not be destroyed. F. S. MENDENHALL, 
Organist and Choir Master, So. Park M. E. Church, 
Chicago. 


















MARCUS L. QUINN, Mus. Doc., Ph. D. 


The Chicago Correspondence School of 
Music is an institution which teaches by 
correspondence every branch of Piano and 
Organ Playing, Composition, Harmony, 
Counterpoint and Orchestration. 


WHAT IT IS DOING. 

It is teaching children, (the youngest we know of being thirteen ) adults, grand-mothers, absolute 
beginners and professors of thirty years’ experience ; lone but ambitious students living in cabins in 
the mountains, and people of wealth and opportunity in Chicago and New York. All without 
exception are satisfied. It adapts itself to the needs ofall. 










It was founded and is conducted by Dr. 
Marcus L. Quinn. In the 35 years in which Dr. 
Quinn has been instructor of music in the great 
cities and conservatories of the old and new 
world, he has developed to perfection the art 
of teaching music by correspondence. He was 
the first to enter this field, and, by reason of 
his rare genius as a teacher and his scientific 
ability he has compelled recognition of his 
complete success in making a practical and 
simple method of imparting thorough musi- 
cal instruction. 


WHAT IT HAS DONE. 

The school has gained the unqualified 
approval of every musician of note who has 
looked into this matter. It has been, and is 
teaching music teachers, composers, orchestra 
leaders, and professors in colleges to their emi- 
nent satisfaction. It has taken students who 
did not know a note and made of them not 
only accomplished musicians, but of some of 
them composers of songs, piano and orchestra 
music. 




































WHAT IT WILL DO FOR YOU. 
> oe? phy my you may wish. 
e Piano or Organ. 
Enable you to tell how a piece will sound by looking 


at it. 
Enable you to write songs, hymns and choruses. 
Enable you to lead in a band, choir or orchestra. 
Enable you to compose all kinds of music. 
Enable you to teach music and earn $25 to $100 a week. 
(We have students who are now earning $10 AN HOUR.) 
We have carefully selected our words in making the 
following statement: 

We believe we have the best method of 
teaching music in the whole world, and our 
students say so. 

The mental soundness of Fulton, Field, Stevenson, 

Edison and Marconi was questioned when they made 

discoveries—our methods of musical instruction 

are as complete an innovation over old empirical ways 

as are the inventions of any of the above. Our method is 

scientific, and we are not content to teach septs Fone 20a 
. Our method is thorough, and we are au 
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nishing the names and addresses of three friends who 
are interested in this subject. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Music 









TESTIMONIALS. 
After studying harmony for a year with a former 
teacher, I probably could not have prepared a lesson like 
this, for I understood nothing of musical form. Iam 






delighted with the simplicity and clearness of the 
method. MISS EDNA JOHNSON, 
Jan. 4, 1902. Saltillo, Mex. 







Accompanying Recitation Series VI., “ Composition.” 


The duplicate Prospectus and lessons in composi- 
tion course came to hand. I am so infatuated with 
the work it will be a temptation to neglect other duties. 
I was very ical and had no confidence in the study 
of music by correspondence, but the plain, simple and 
practical manner in which you treat the subject ena- 
bles anyone of ordinary intelligence te grasp and under- 
stand perfectly every little detail. The lessons are 
a revelation to me, and I regret the opportunity did not 
reach me years ago. W. J. HOLDING, 

Dec. 6, 1901. ’ 

Director Holding’s Orchestra and String Quartette, 


I am well pleased with your system of teaching; 
also, with our daughter’s progress. I have let a friend 
of mine that is very much interested in music examine 
some of the lessons, also gave her my Pro (Mrs. 
aR ys ND iad pe 
very D! you ge upil. 

MRS. r. T. MAY, 


Dec. 30, 1901. Notasulga, Ala. 
Accompanying Lesson on S III, Q II. 





























124 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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Webster’s 
Encyclopedic Dictionary 


OUR 
PRICE 
$3.50 








PUBLISHER'S 
PRICE 


$9.50 







GREATEST DICTIONARY 
VALUE EVER OFFERED 








No Teacher, Student or other person interested 
in Educational matters can afford to ignore this 
opportunity to secure the most valuable and helpful 
book ever sold at a popular price. 








2,399 Pages. Weighs 1? Pounds. 2,000 Illustrations. Den- 
nison’s Patent Index. Eight Magnificent Chromatic Colored 
Plates of the Arms of Various Nations. Pronouncing Vocab- 
ulary of Geographical Names. List of Cities in U. S. 45,000 
More Words, Phrases and Definitions than Webster's Un- 
abridged and Worcester’s Dictionaries. 25,000 More Words, 
Phrases and Definitions than Webster’s International Dic- 


tionary. 








is divided into two sections, 
THIS DICTIONARY under two distinct indexes, 
but bound in one magnificent volume of 2399 pages. 
The first section has 1311 pages and contains the 
identical matter, word for word, which comprised that 
magnificent dictionary prepared by Noah Webster, 
and which, with revision, was the standard dictionary 
of the world until 1890. The second section has 
1088 pages of supplementary matter which brings the 
work right up to date, and makes it in many respects 
the superior of any other dictionary on the market. 
Its publishers say that this second section ‘Contains 
every word in the latest editions of Webster's and 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionaries not contained 
in the first section, also at least 45,000 words, 
definitions and phrases not to be found in the latest 
editions of Webster's and Worcester’s Dictionaries; 
and about 25,000 more words than are contained in 
Webster’s International Dictionary.” 
Publisher’s Retail Price Bound in sheep and in- 
dexed is $9.50. 


Our Price Only $3.50 


AS A PREMIUM. This Dictionary will be given 
as a premium for securing only $6.00 worth of sub- 
scriptions to Normal Instructor and World’s Events. 


DELIVERY. The dictionary is sent by express. 
Charges to be paid by purchaser, or will be prepaid 
if 96 cents extra be sent. 

_OUR GUARANTEE. Every copy of this Dic- 
tionary is sold under an absolute guarantee. If not 
in every sense as represented Dictionary may be re- 
turned and money will be refunded at once. 




















Instructor Publishing Company 


Dansville a a New York 
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Flag Day Exercises. 
(Continued from Page 25.) 
‘The union of lakes—the union of lands— 
The union of States none can sever— 
The union of hearts, the union of hands— 
And the Flag of our union forever.’’ 
—G. P. Morris. 
‘Then, up with our flag! let it stream on the air; 
Though our fathers are cold in their graves, 
They had hands that could strike, they had souls 
that could dare, 
And their sons were not born to be slaves. 
Up, up, with that banner! where’er it may call 
Our millions shall rally around, 
And a nation of free men that moment shall fall 
When its stars shall be trailed on the giound.”’ 
—Cutter. 
‘‘The blue arch above ys is liberty’s dome, 
The green fields beneath us, equality’s home; 
The schoolhouse today is humanity’s friend, 
Let the people the flag and the schoolhouse de- 
fend.’’ — Butterworth. 
‘*Behold its streaming rays unite, 
One mingling flood of braided light; 
The red that fires the southern rose, 
With spotless white from northern snows, 
And spangled o’er its azure, see, 
The sister stars of liberty. 
Then hail the Banner of the Free. 
The starry flower of Liberty.’’ 
—O. W. Holmes. 
14. Closing Song—America. 





No Time for Trifles. 


We teach the children Danish, 
Trigonometry and Spanish; 
Fill their heads with old-time notions, 
And the secrets of the oceans, 
And the cuneiform inscriptions 
From the land of the Egyptians; 
Learn the date of every battle, 
Know the habits of. the cattle, 
Know the date of every crowning, 
Read the poetry of Browning, 
Make them show a preference 
For each musty branch of science; 
Tell the acreage of Sweden, 
And the serpent’s wiles in Eden; 
And the other things we teach ’em 
Make a mountain so immense, 
That we’ve not a moment left 
To teach them common sense. 
_—London Standard. 





Politeness in the Schoolroom. 


BY CLARENCE M. WORKMAN. 


Perhaps one of the most potent factors in the 
schoolroom, for securing and retaining good order, 
is that of true politeness on the part of the 
teacher. By true politeness is not meant confor- 
mation to certain fixed rules of etiquette observed 
by society, but— 

‘‘True politeness is to do and say 
The kindest things in the kindest way.’”’ 

The teacher who is truly polite in the school- 
room and has always a regard for the feelings of 
those under her charge, may rest assured that she 
will always have the best of order and attention. 
Children are by nature imitative creatures and if 
their teacher is truly polite and courteous, they 
soon acquire to some extent the manner of their 
instructor. If she is bright, cheerful, and cour- 
teous, so in time will become the pupils under 
her charge. If upon the other hand she is cross, 
peevish, and distant, so invariably will be her 
pupils. A truly polite teacher makes her influence 
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wHHY 
GO TO “COLLEGE” 


TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


First-Class Book-Keeper 


ont of you AT YOUR OWN HOME, within 
i from two to six weeks’ time for $3, or re- 

turn your money? _ I find POSITIONS, 
too. FREE OF CHARGE. Placed a young 
man in position as book-keeper for a rail- 

way company at $25 a week, on October 13, 

another on expert work for a silk manu- 

factory, at $30 a week,on November 30; a young lady as book-keeper 
for an advertising house at x a week, on September 1, Perhaps I can 
do as well for YOU? SAVE THIS and write for further particulars. 

J. H.Goodwin, Expert Accountant,room 708,1215 Broadway New York. 

THE BOOK “HOW TO REMEMBER” 

by Prof. Guilfoyle. 

0 © TH E 20TH Memory and Mental Capacity increased 
book learned in one read t Num- 
erous illustrative exercises; highly in- 
dorsed; beautifully bound; always 
sold at $1.00 but we offer at 50 cents for 

. Liberal terms 
P. ive Thought Publishing Co 
rogressive Thought Publishing Company, 
270 35th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Through our Position Bureau we are able to find po- 
secured him a position. 
We teach by mail Illustrating, Ad-writing, Journalism, 
Proof-reading, Bookkeeping and Stenography. Write for 
large handbook and mention subject you wish to study. 


a hundred-fold!! Success in Life re- 
alized! Speaking without notes. Any 
90 days, after that time price will be advanced. 
to agents. Circulars free. Ad 
sitions for a large majority of our students. In fact, we 
require no tuition from a student until we have 
Correspondence Institute of America, 
Box 659, - Scranton, Pa. 





























TO WRITE A Big Help in. Your Present Position 

and Helps you to a Better Position, 
d. Writers are ‘ing from $1600 0, , 
INN TA REET AL AMEN ti. youncsss and vont caling in the trees Ponti 
to-day. Brighttuture. Gooddemand. TAUGHT SUCCESSFULLY BY MAIL. 
ark cape and Samuel a Davis, > ef the original school of Adver- 

ing, your Sole instructor: ployers of Ad. constan' 

our institution for avallabletalent. Our § eee and por bag Te 


Success. 64 of partioulars mailed FREB. 
PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 55 167 Adams 8t., CHICAGO, 








eaching and reciting privately by mail, Newspaper 
sketching and magazine illustrating, lettering, designing, 
ete. Best methods. Students enthusiastic. is salaries a 
illustrators. The HEEB System affords personal instruction 
and guidance. Prepares quickly. 

Oldest, largest, most responsible, and most practical 
illustrating school in the world. Write pe day fo. 
unsolici testimonials Lo full particulars. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING (INC.) 
20 P St. NDIAN. * 


‘enna S8t., APOLIS, U.S.A. 














P 


2} ) Have you tried that new, 
delightful and health. 
giving beverage 


It fairly smacks of the delicious fruits of California. 
Made of 54 percent. choicest figs and prunes blended with 
46 percent. well ripened grains. 
Not only delicious, strengthening, nutri- 
tious—taking the place of breakfast cereals, 
but does away entirely with coffee. Has a 
color and aroma not equalled by the finest 
blends of Mocha and Java. $ 
CHILDREN BROUGHT UP ON FIGPRUNE 
never acquire the coffee habit. 
1 \-lb. package MAKES 50 CUPS 
—25 cents. SENT FREE—Please 
give us your grocer’s name and 
we’ll send you a liberal sample 
and an interesting booklet. 


FIGPRUNE CEREAL CO- 
257 Market St., 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, 


eat! 
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\ HANDIEST HOTEL 


THE 


42d ST. and PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
Opposite the Grand Central Depot. 
European Pian. Rates $1.00 per Day and Up 
Within easy reach of the theatres and shopping dis- 
trict. Reached by all the priacipal street-car and 
elevated tines of New York, the Grand Union 
Hotel is acknowledged the most convenient and 
accessibie hotelin thecity, Fire Proof Addition 
Now Open, 
Fine Cafe and Restaurant. Moderate Charges 
We Attend to Your Baggage. 





A Good Head of Hair 


and a scalp free from dandruff 
come to those who use 


Frank Parker’s 
Herbine Hair 
Preparations 


Sold 5 | leading omnes and drug stores every- 
where. rade a by the C. N. Crittenton Co., 115 
Fulton St., New York 

Every woman should send to Frank Parker for his free 
circular on the care of the hair at the seashore. 

A special mail size of Herbine Tonic and Hair Food 
sent postpaid for 50c., money order or stamps. 

ity 


oe PARKER, 164 W. 128th St., N.Y.Ci 


$1250 125010 $3600 "ies" 


-FOR HUSTLERS-— 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


At home or tzevelin Let us start 

Our Paritan behpns till—a wonderfu Sn. 

vention. Great seller—big money maker. 

+, Enormous demand. om 60,000 already 

= 3 sold. Everybody buys. It purifies the 

4“ foulest water by di iation—removes ev- 
urity. ishes absolutely = 
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for NEW PLAN AND OFFER. Address 
HARRISON M’F’G CO., 12 Harrison Bullding., CINCINNATI, 0. 


66 59 Foot and 
‘Star soe Sting 
"tee Lathes 


FOR on: ACCURATE WORK 
Send for Catalogue B. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 
97 Water Street, 
Seneca Falls, N.Y., U.S. A. 
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sastorionG Cured 


Sampie of remedy sent free on receipt of postage stamp. 
Alt Correspondence Conjidential 

Dr. Israel Bidaman, 2% New York City, 

Established over thirty years. 
















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


felt from the first moment of mingling with her 
pupils. 

The following story is told of a little girl, who, 
upon returning home after her first day of school, 
was being interrogated upon the day’s events by 
her parents. Upon being asked how she liked the 
new teacher, the little one exclaimed, ‘‘O, she is 
a perfect lady! She is so polite.”’ 

‘‘How do you know she is a lady?’’ chimed in 
her elder brother, ‘‘you have known her for only 
a day.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ replied the little girl, ‘‘I know she is, 
because she makes me feel polite all the time.’’ 

Every teacher is, in a ‘measure, just as respon- 
sible for the moral training of her pupils while 
under her care, as she is for their progress in 
book learning. But if she has not within herself 
the essence of true politeness, how is she to im- 
part successfully the same to her pupils? A 
teacher who is not possessed of politeness can 
neither successfully impart it to her pupils or gain 
their respect and love. 

How pleasant to visit a schoolroom where every- 
thing progresses in an atmosphere of sunshine and 
love; where the teacher is truly polite and has 
imparted politeness to her pupils. Favors are 
asked for with a ‘'Please’’ and are acknowledged 
by a ‘*Thank you.’’ Does not this contrast 
strongly with the room where the teacher grants 
a favor grudgingly and the pupil receives it as if it 
were due him, and without courteous acknowledg- 
ment? The teacher who doves not conduct herself 
in a correct manner while in the presence of her 
pupils can not expect to receive their love. They 
obey her commands not out of love for her, but 
because they deem it their duty, as pupils, to 
obey their teacher. They do not esteem, but fear 
her, and fear is not the agent that the successful 
teacher employs. 

Teachers, be polite in your every act within the 
schoolroom, and you will have sown a seed within 
the breasts of your pupils that, in future years, 
will develop into a full blown flower. 


The Sducationnt Value of Games. 


IDA L. REVELEY. 





Aside from their value as a means of recreation, 
most games have a distinct educational value. 
One game may train observation; one may de- 
velop the power to think quickly; one may in- 
crease manual dexterity; and another may com- 
bine all these good qualities with others not 
named. In early childhood the most popular 
games are those that require vigorous exercise, 
and those that call for the use of the observation. 
‘-Tag,’’ and ‘’Sliced Objects’’ represent this class 
of games. The first certainly develops judgment, 
as the child must watch his opportunity to go 
from place to place, and decide quickly as to his 
chances of successfully evading ‘'It.’’ A few 
years later, the popular games are those requiring 
some skill of hand, for instance, ‘‘Jack Straws,’ 
or ‘Pigs in Clover.’’ Everyone who has played 
either will testify to the steadiness of hand gained 
by playing it. The games ot checkers, chess and 
some games with cards furnish an intellectual ele- 
ment to older people. At the same time that they 
furnish recreation, games give one practice in 
working for a definite end, keep his attention on 
the alert. make him consider the probable result 
of each move. and, in short. bring into play the 
faculties which successful men possess in the high- 
est degree. 


~ 
<> 


Keep your purpose in view, and see to it that 
you yourself do not stand in the way of its accom- 
plishment. We are not so often defeated as we do 
defeat our own lives. — Florida School Exponent. 








LIGHTS AND SHADOWS of 1902 


The latest thing in Kodak Albums. Thirty es, dark green 
mounting paper, handsome cover design in’ white and red. Style 
A (5x7) 25c., Style B (8x10) He., post tpaid, 








Multiplying Press Co., e Dansville, N. Y, 
STupy By the 
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System 


LAW? -<- 


Reolting Privately by Mall. 
riginal. Equal to a resident course, Pre- 
8 for all har examinations and practice. 

Degrees. Foremost school and the only: one in 
the world backed by nyesident ootege PE K 
spols S College of Law. Endorsed 

Graduates successful. : Zcourees. 





Baron — ne and money. Use ance S hours. me wue--cpectal 1 ti 

full particulars. 

NATIONAL CbRRESPONDENCE Sct keg OF LAW 
20 Penna 8t., INDIAN. §.U.8.A 





A MUSCLE AND. FORN BUILDER 


y book called “Health or. Lung 
a *wuscular Gymnastics’ is a Clear, 
concise and simple description o 
the most beneficial exercises for at- 


been used with remarkable success, 
as many testimonials from students 
testify. The book is full and complete 
with photographic iliustrations, and 
(the entire course of instruction 1s 
contained ‘in it). I have received 


of Colleges and Y. M. C. 4.’s_prais- 
ing its value. By foltowing 1istruc- 
tions it is possible tor anyone to keep 
in normal and heaiiny condition and 
’ to enlarge and strengthen any portion 
of the body. The price'of the K is 
25c. and will be sent Postpal paid on receipt of price. Address W. J. 
CROMIE, Physical Director, Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, Second and Northampton Sts., Easton. Pa, 


LAUGHLIN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


THE BEST AT ANY PRICE. 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


To responsible people. Your choice of 
these popular styles, superior to the 
$3.00 grades of other makes 


SENT POSTPAID FOR ONLY 
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By registered mail, 8 cents extra. 


FHS NWIK 


It Costs You Nothing 


totry ita week. If you do not find it 
the best pen you everused and pre-emi- 
nently satisfactory, send it back and get 
roar money. Finest quality hard rubber 

older, highest grade, large 14K . gold pen, 
any desired flexibility, in fine medium or 
stub. Pertect ink feed. Do not miss this 
opportunity to. secure a.strictly bigh- 
grade guaranteed Fountain Pen at @ 
price that is only a fraction of its real 
value. 7 

a arr dealer to show you -this 

he has not, or won’t get it for 

yon. (do not tet him substitute an imita- 
tion, on which he will make more profit) 
send his name and your order direct 
tous, and we will send you with Fountain 
Pen, one of our Safety -Pocket Pen ° 
Holders without extra charge. 
member there is no ‘‘fust as good” as 
the Laughlin. Insist on it; take no 
chances. Jf your dealer has not this 
widely adve' writing wonder, it is 
neither your fault or ours; so order 
direct. illustration on left is full size of 
ladies’ style; on right, gentlemen’s style. 
=, oie richly trimmed with 
heavy solid gold mountings, for $1,00 
additional). 


LAUGHLIN MFG. 60,, 


) 514 Griswold St., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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THE ONE ESSENTIAL 
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IN GRAMS 


MILK WEED CREA 








Improves Bad Complexiona. . 
Preserves Good Complexions. 
Nothing more beautiful than a smooth, 
flawless, healthful skin. Those not so 
are made so, those already so are kept so, 

when nature is assisted by this 
HIGHLY ENDORSED SKIN FOOD. 
“Ts marvelously good” says Sarah 
Bernhardt, removing pimples, tan, 
freckles, sunburn and blackheads. 
At Druggists or by mail, 50 cents a jar. 
'. Send Stamp for Sample and Boo 





65 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MicH, 








FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO. | 
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A tooth paste commended bp 
(Chree Thousand Dentists. 


HARVEST for AGENTS 


In selling SHAW’S FAMILY RECORD, 
256 pages 8x12 inches, just from the press. 
Beautifully. embellished with many rich designs 
A 90 page prospectus worth $2.00 sent post- 
paid for only 25 cts., A half-million of our 
other fast-selling subscription books already 
sold. Great bargains in Marriage Souvenirs. 

Write S. B. SHAW, Publisher, 
75 Madison St., Chicago, Ills. 


The Perfect Skirt Supporter (Oe, 


Regular price 25 eents, Special price, 
Entirely new idea. Neat, simple and instantly ap- 
plied. Won’t tear, don’t show. Mailed to any lady 
sending 10c, ang addresses of three lady friends. 
Agents Wanted. PERFECT MFG. CO., 216 
Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


LADES. $1.50 KID GLOVES FREE 
to a few in each locality. Send size and color. En- 
close stamp. National Glove'Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


“Landsfeld Did It” 


Made my face white as milk and softassilk. Price 
1, express prepaid. Address Union Chemical 
orks. Z, Minneapolis, Minn. 























Dogs for sale of all kinds, Fancy Pigeons, Belgian 
Hares and Ferrets. Send 6 cents for catalogue. 
Landis, Box A. Bower’s Station, Berks Co.. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





The Use of Current Events in School Work 


A. 





The phrase, ‘‘The newspaper is a} izing of names and dates bears to the 


great educator,’’ is almost as old as 
newspapers. The actual use of the 
newspapers by educators is almost as 
recent—well, say, as the first-column 
sensation in the morning daily: so 
long does the natural conservatism of 
the human mind hold in check the 
practical development of a new idea. 
Usually the larger the idea, the greater 
the inertia of custom to be overcome. 

Still more ancient and venerable are 
the axioms, ‘‘The school is a prepara- 
tion for life,’’ and ‘‘ Experience is the 
best teacher.’’ Here again, however, 
comes in that queer mental trick of 
ours of saying one thing and doing 
another. 

‘In critical moments we all realize 
that the only discipline that stands by 
us, the only training that becomes in- 
tuition, is that got through life itself; 
but the school has been so set apart, 
so isolated, from the ordinary condi- 
tions and motives of life, that the 
place where the children are sent for 
discipline is the one place in the world 
most difficult to get experience—the 
mother of all discipline worthy the 
name. 

I am quoting (from memory) one of 
the ablest and boldest representatives 
of the new education, Prof. John 
Dewey of the University of Chicago. 

Whatever the faults of the news- 
paper, it is the great source of infor- 
mation about the things the world is 
doing and how it is doing them; in 
other words, it is organized exper- 
ience. 

The school, then, being a prepara- 
tion for life, experience the best 
teacher, and the newspapers the great- 
est of all purveyors of experience, one 
would have said, ‘‘The newspaper is 
one of the first things the schools will 
make use of.’’ As a matter of fact, 
it has been one of the last. The chief 
difficulty, aside from the inertia of old 
established methods, at once suggests 
itself; namely, that the educative 
portions of the newspaper are not 
plain enough for school use, and 
the harmful features are too plain. 
Add to this that the daily paper is 
too bulky and inconvenient in shape 
for preservation, and is not edited 
with a view to its connection with 
regular school work, and the fact that 
the editor and the school teacher have 
not heretofore co-operated to any im- 
portant extent, is less difficult to un- 
derstand. 

Until quite recently such attention 
as has been given in the schools to 
the news of the day has consisted 
mainly of compilations from the daily 
press during morning exercises or in 
other odds and ends of time in the 
school day—of miscellaneous items 
about everything in general and noth- 
ing in particular. This was called 
‘*studying current events,’’ and bore 
the same relation to the true study of 
current events that the mere memor- 





true study of History. Now, how- 
ever, it is beginning to be recognized 


ithat the right conception of the edu- 


cational value of what is called ‘‘ news’’ 
is not to teach it as a separate study 
—to load another branch upon an al- 
ready overloaded list—but to use it to 
teach most, if not all, of the other 
studies. To learn the location, cli- 
mate, physical and political features and 
products of a country in connection 
with great and dramatic events taking 
place there—the war in South Africa, 
the uprising in China, the treaty ~ be- 
tween England and Japan, the estab- 
lishment of the Australian Common- 
wealth, for example—all and much 
more information than can be taught 
by rote in the ordinary method of 
studying Geography—is so plainly the 
best and most economical expenditure 
of the mental effort of teacher and 
pupil that only its obvious nature has 
so long kept it from being recog- 
nized. 

‘*Genius,’’ says some paradoxical 
philosopher, ‘‘is the art of seeing the 
obvious.’’ Genius is rare. 

The same reasoning applies to the 
study of History, Civics, Language, — 
in short, to the whole curriculum. If 
the studies of the school are indeed a 
preparation for life, it ought not to be 
difficult to prove it; in other words, 
to find abundant instances in real life 
to which they apply. Without such 
instances it is hard to see how the 
child is going to get anything like the 
good he should get out of these stud- 
ies. The fact that he has been left to 
acquire the most valuable part of his 
education—a knowledge of the world 
—after he left school has been the 
fundamental weakness, the standing 
source of criticism, of the school sys- 
tem. The aim has been as far as pos- 
sible to deaden the walls to the sounds 
of life. When the distinction between 
the proper function of a hospital and 
a school is fully understood, we: may 
say with Mirabeau: ‘‘Za revolution 
crest accomplie!’’—Francis B. At- 
kinson in Journal of Education. 
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The practice on the part of teachers 
of collecting written recitation work 
and correcting it outside school is not 
a good one. It takes time that a 
teacher should have for rest, and uses 
energy that is needed for preparation 
of the following day’s work, and in 
many instances papers so corrected are 
given back without the teacher having 
called the attention of the pupils to 
this error. So far as possible, written 
work should be corrected before the 
class, and the attention of the class 
called to the errors, teachers and 
pupils making corrections. — 7eacher’ s 
Gazette. 
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Education begins the gentleman, 
but reading, good company and re- 
flection must finish him.—/. Locke. 








SCHOOL CLOSED 


The Teacher Injured in a Run- 
away Accident and Reported 


To Have Gone Insane. 


In October, 1896, one Monday morning 
the Rushford school did not open and it 
was reported that the teacher had gone 
insane. The physician in attendance 
pronounced the trouble nervous prostra- 
tion and said that school work was men- 
tally and physically impossible. The 
teacher, who is now Mrs. L. A. Gullick- 
son, of Rushford, Minn., in a recent in- 
terview publisheds in the Star of that 
place, gives the true story of the event. 

“To begin at the beginning,’’ she said, 
‘‘when I was about seven years of age a 
sudden fright brought on a dreadful con- 
dition of nervousness. When, in 1896, 
I was injured ina runaway accident, 
this, combined with my former trouble, 
made me so ill that I was unable to open 
school the following Monday.’’ 

‘‘Was it true that you were reported to 
be insane?’’ asked the interviewer. 

‘Yes, and the members of my family 
thought that I was becoming so. Words 
do not express the agony I endured 
with my head and eyes. The least noise 
would cut through my nerves like a 
knife. Iwas hot and cold by flashes, 
had piercing pains in my temples and in 
the back of my head and a red mist 
was constantly before my eyes. 

“JT was dizzy and faint with fearful 
nausea, which nothing relieved. Icodld 
take no solid food for ten days, but lived 
on milk and lime-water. When the doc- 
tor had trcated me for nearly six weeks 
without helping me, Mrs. J. Webster, 
a nearby friend, recommended Dr. Will- 
iams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. I 
took them faithfully for not quite three 
months and was perfectly cured. I 
have never heard of a single case 
where they did not prove beneficial and 
know of several persons who have taken 
them successfully for rheumatism.”’ 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People are not like other medicines. 
They act directly on the blood and 
nerves. This makes them invaluable in 
such diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial 
paralysis, St. Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, nervous headache, 
the after-effects of the grip, palpitation 
of the heart, pale and sallow complexions 
and all forms of weakness either in male 
or female, At all druggists or direct 


from Dr. Williams Medicine Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. Price 60 cents per box; 
six bexes $2.50, 











TRADE MARK BUY THEM 


MA THE QUICKEST ROAD 
@| TO WEALTH 


is to invent something and have it 








tented. Book “Howto Obtain a 
atent and What to Invent,” sent 
free. Patents advertised for sale 
atour expense. Send sketch for 
=i free report as to patentability, 
=| CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Pat. Attys. 
934 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


VIRGINIA HOMES, Learn all about Va., lands, 
soil, water, climate, fruits, berries, mode of cultiva- 
tion, prices,etc. by reading the Virginia Farmer. Send 
10c, for 8 months subscription to 

Box 316. FARMER CO., Emporia, Va. 









DIAMONDS 


ON CREDIT 


See How Easy it is to Own One; 
There is No Better Investment. 


Establish your credit by 
Opening a charge account 
for a_ beautiful Genuine Dia- 
mond Ring, Brooch, Stud, 
Locket, Earrings, Cuff ‘Buttons 
or other article to be selected 
from our half million dollar 
stock. of Pamonda, — 

n ne Jewelry. Catalogue 
“‘E 3’' sent free. “in 

Diamonds will pay at leats 20 

r cent. in increased values 

is year. Your local jeweler, 
if he is posted, will tell you so. 
They are the best investment 
in sight at the present time. 

You can establish a credit 
with us that you can use as long 
as Fe live, wherever = live, 
and with any other house in 
any line of business. Good 
Credit is wey meg and a 
DM!mond paid for is Ready 

oney the world over. Your 
credit is good with us if your 
intentions are good. Honesty 
and good faith are the only 
requisites. If you have an 
doubt about your credit with 
us you can easily settle the 
question in advance. Ask 
yourself this question: 

Will 1 do as I agree and can I 
spare from $3 to $10 monthly to 
invest in a Diamond? 

If you can answer in the 
affirmative your credit is as 
good with us as though you 
were worth millions, 


How We Do Business. 


You select a diamond from 
our catalogue, we send it to 

ou for examination, If you 

ke the diamond, the mount- 
ing, the price and terms, you 
_make a small first payment 
and wear the diamond. The 
balance we arrange in a series 
of small, 4 perments to be 
’ made monthly. We givea 
Guarantee Certificate of value 
and quality, and the option of 
exchanging at full price paid 
for any other articleor a larger 
diamond at any time. 

There are no disagreeable 
features about our Liberal 
Credit System, no publicity, 
no security, no guarantee, no 
endorser—in fact it’s nothing 
Ps but a personal business trans- 
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xX KA action based on mutual confi- 
Bes mS dence and good faith. 

TT oe We are the largest house in 

N wy our line of neiness and one of 
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eo 
ments, and do the largest dia- 
mond credit business in the 
world. There is half a million 
dollars back of our guarantee, 
and if you will ask your loca’ 
banks how we stand in the bus- 
iness world, they will refer to 
their Dun’s and Bradstreet’s 
book of commercial! ratings and 
tel) you that our rating is the 
highest possible to have for 
responsibility, good credit and 
reliable performance of all 
reements and promises. 

e pay all expenses of placing 
our diamonds before you for 
your examination, it costs you 
nothing whether you buy or not 
—you get the diamond at once 
and every dollar you pay on it is 
a dollar saved, for diamonds are 
instantly convertible into 
the world over at full value. 

\ We handle no imitation 
} diamonds, nothing but genu- 
ine stones. 

Write today for our illustrated 
booklet which shows goods, 
prices, terms and full particulars of our liberal credi 


wetem. LOFTIS BROS. & CO., 


pt. E3 101to107 StateSt., «+ Chicago, U.S.A. 
Importers and Manfr. Jewelers. Opp. Marshall Field & Co 


BEAUTIFUL | 
CLEAR SKIN. 


TRIAL BOX MAILED FREE. 


MISS VIOLA 
HILL, of Patton- 
ville, Mo., writes. 
“I was so embar- 
rassed with black- 
heads, freckles 
and ppnoles that i 
4» would not go into 
2. society. I flooded 
my home withcom- 

lexion remedies, 

ut my complex- 
ion defiedthem all. 
I sentfor a_pack- 
age of your Beauty 

roducer, and in 
two weeks’ time 
there was no trace 
of a pimple, black- 
head or blotch ormy face or neck. My skin is now without 
blemish or wrinkle anywhere."’ 

It is not a face powder, cream, cosmetic, or bleach, and it 
contains no oil, grease, paste or poisons of any kind, but is a 
purely vegetable discovery & leaves the skin clear, soft and 
velvety. Anyone sending their name and address and 4 cents 
to cover postage, to Mrs. Josephine LeBlare, 107 Hall Bidg., 
St. Louis, Mo., will receive a free package of this wonder- 
ful beautifier in a plain sealed wrapper by mail prepaid. 














Month and Expenses; no experience 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


| FRIDAY 
AFTERNOON 


Jim Has His Doubts. 








Recitations 
Jittle People 


We fish in the brooks, and play in the 




















My Aunt Meliss is awful good: sands, 

She goes to church each Sunday, An’ try to catch tadpoles out of the 
And never cracks a joke or laughs springs; 

From Saturday till Monday. We hide in the bushes like Injun 
Now I am eight and old enough bands, 

To know a thing or two; An’ fight with the hornets and get 


I’m sure some things that Auntie tells their stings. 
Can’t possibly be true, 
And yet she says, and shakes her head, 


' “*Might happen, Jim, to you.’’ 


Oh, there’s plenty of fun on grandpa’s 
place! 


She says there is a Crust Man, 


} : on a race!’’ 
A giant big and black, An’ Cousin Bob grinsan’ says, ‘‘ There 
Who gathers up both crusts and boys, she blows!’ 


In one tremendous sack An’ mamma, she only just says, ‘‘Such 
And carries them away,’ way off, clothes!’’ 

To his old castle grim, —Our Little Folks Magazine. 
Where he eats boys up with the crusts! 

‘*So do be careful, Jim— 
Don’t leave your crusts behind your 

plate 
If you’d escape from him!’’ 





Tongue Twister. 
Betty Botter brought some butter; 
‘*But,’’ she said, ‘‘this butter'’s bit- 
ter: 
If I put it in my batter, 
It will make the batter bitter; 
But a bit of better butter 
Will make my batter better.’’ 
So she bought a bit o’ butter 
Better than the bitter butter, 
And made her bitter batter better, 
So ’twas hetter Betty Botter 
Who tied him fast unto a rock Bought a_ bit of better butter. 
(He was his mother’s joy) —The Moderator. 
And turned him into—only think! == 
A painted, wooden buoy ! Mud Pies. 
‘*So just remember,’’ Auntie says, Of all the enjoyment under the skies, 
‘*TIf you should take a swim, There’s nothing so jolly as making 


She told me of a little boy 
Who when he went in swimmin’ 
Stayed in the water hours and hours 
And frightened all the women. 
They punished him -but every day 
He went and did the same; 
But once he swam away, ’way out, 
And an old sea witch came, 





Don’t stay too long, for who can say mud pies. 
Just what might happen, Jim?’’ Prepare a nice shingle, or short, nar- 
row plank, 


If tellin’ fibs is very wrong, 
I'd like to know, I should, 

How Aunt Meliss can tell such yarns 
Yet be so awful good. 


—Elizabeth Jamison. 


Lay it carefully down on a bright, 
sunny bank. 

Take the freshest of earth and the 
cleanest of sand, 

And mix them up thoroughly well with 








5 your hand. 
On Sewer Pere eer : cupful of water, then stir with 
Oh, don’t you know the fun on grand- ! dala ce 
pas Seren? " Ne lA little more water if it seems too 
For eye se a ‘Let ’em; it ain’t saked. 
no harm; ? : 1 
An’ Cousin Rob leads us, and cries: | ie sien divine sesaumnis 
Rectkha mail : About just enough for a mud pie, you 
An mamma—she just says, ‘‘Such ian 
clothes!" | Roll it softly around and give ita 
We’ ve a Crusoe’s island an’ robbers’ pat, 
cave, | Don't have it too humpy and yet not 
An Tower of London, an’ don’t you | too flat, 
know Lay it down on the boa:d to bake in 
When one of us wants to let on he’s | the sin— 
brave Then make all the cthers just like 
He crawls under the sawmill scared | this one. 
and slow? Then sprinkle white sand over each 
Oh, you don’t know half the fun out! little cake, 
there! | And leave them about fifteen minutes 
For grandpa he never tells us, ‘‘ Take | to bake. 
- caret” |And when they are done, you'll cer- 
An’ Cousin Bob laughs, an’ says to, tainly say: 


‘That’s the most fun I’ve had for 
many a day.’’ 


‘“carouse,’’ 
An’ mamma, you see, is off in the 










eeded; position permanent; self-seller, 
Prasn Myo. Co.,Stat'n 17,Cincinnatt, 0. 


house. —Carolyn Wells. | 


For grandpa—he says: ‘‘Now scoot | 














Send for the 
“Standard Chart of 
Physical Culture.” Hangit 
on the wallof your bed-chamber, 
It shows you by carefully prepared 
illustrations and instructions how 
to obtain 


A Perfect Form 


and develop your body to the ideal 
of perfection. Sent for roc. in 
stamps or silver to cover ex 
penses, State sex. 


Fifth Avenue School of 
Physical Culture 

117 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
















LaJoie’s Bleaching Crem 


is acombined Skin Food, Face Bleach 
and Toilet Cream, which nourishes 
and feeds the skin tissues, thereb: 

filling up the hollows of the face, an 
making the flesh firm and the com- 


id for 76 cents. 
Folder “A.” 


AGENTS An exceptional opportunity is 
now offered to women canvass- 
ers,and women in any kind of business where 

ies are frequent callers. Write us now. 

THE P. GRAHAM CO., Sole U. S. Agents 

1278 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Lil, 














WOMANLY BEAUTY OF 


FACE AND FORM .. 
attained, or preserved, 


by our 
VACUUM AND 
MASSAGE AP- 
PLIANCES. 


Wrinkles eradicated, 
hollow places filled out 
neck, bust and arms 
developed.. RESULTS 
GUARANTEED. 

Our Booklets “Toilet 
Talks” and the “Form 
Of Beauty” sent FREE 
to ladies. 


G. H. Hunt Box 868, Monroe Center, Illinois. 









Throat Trouble Quickly 
Cured FREE 


tf You Suffer trois Sore Throat | 


“HYDROZONE” 


Will Surely Cure You 


A scientific germicide, universally endorsed by 


physicians. opiates =f Harmless! To 
demonstrate its wonderful efficiency, will send 
for roc. (which covers tage), A Bottle 
Sufficient to Cure, Free. 

Send for pamphlet, giving facts reearding 
this wonderful microbe destroyer. Address, 


Prof. Charles Marchand, 67 Prince St.,New York 
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Cleanliness for School Children. 

At a recent meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Boards of 

Health, suggestions for the teaching 
of cleanliness among school children 
were framed and adopted. They are 
so sensible and practical that it is de- 
sired a copy may be put into the 
hands of every teacher in the belief 
that, if the suggestions are given 
effect, a great amount of the com- 
municable diseases of childhood will 
undoubtedly be prevented. 

Prefacing the specific teachings the 
following reasons for them are fur- 
nished: 

‘‘The poisons of some of the com- 
mon and also some of the most loath- 
some diseases are frequently contained 
in the mouth. In such cases any- 
thing which is moistened by the sa- 
liva of the infected person may, if it 
touches the lips of another, convey 
disease. The more direct the contact, 
the greater the danger. 

‘It is the purpose of health officials 
to keep in isolation all persons having 
communicable’ diseases during the 
time that they are infectious. But in 
many cases this is impossible. Little 
restraint is put on certain mild dis- 
eases, as measles, whooping-cough, 
chickenpox and mumps, and even such 
diseases as diphtheria, scarlet fever 
and tuberculosis are frequently so mild 
as to be unnoticed and children af- 
fected with them mingle freely with 
others. It is probable that in such 
cases one of the chief vehicles of con- 
tagion is the secretion of the mouth 
and nose. 

‘It is believed that much can be 
done to prevent contagion by teach- 
ing habits of cleanliness. But if such 
instruction is to be effectual it must 
be continuous. The teacher should 
notice and correct violations of these 
rules as habitually as violations of the 
more formal school rules are corrected. 

‘*Even if the question of disease 
and contagion did not enter into the 
matter at all the subject ought to be 
given more attention by teachers. 
Our schools should not only teach 
reading, writing and arithmetic, but 
it is, perhaps, quite as important that 
they should inculcate cleanliness, de- 
cency, refinement and manners. 

Cleanliness should be taught for its 
own sake, even if it had no relation 
whatever to health.’’ 

Children should be taught: 

Not to spit; it is rarely necessary. 
To spit ona slate, floor or sidewalk 
is an abomination. 

Not to put the fingers into the 
mouth. ~ 

Not to pick the nose. . 

Not to wet the fingers with saliva 
in turning the leaves of books. 

Not to put pencil into the mouth or 
moisten them with the lips. 

Not to put money into the mouth. 

Not to put pins into the mouth. 

Not to put anything into the mouth 
except food and drink and the. tooth- 
brush. 

Not to swap apple-cores, candy, 
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half-eaten food, whistles or  bean- E MAKE A SPECIAL DISCOUN7 


: ° e eo 
blowers or anything that is habitually Does Your on pianos for school use, and 


put into the mouth. if you are going to need one or more 


Teach the children to wash the Scho ol N e ed pianos during the coming school year 


hands and face often. See that they ‘ we are sure that our special school 
keep them clean. Ifa child is com- A Piano ? offer will interest you. More than two 
ing down with a communicable dis- hundred of the leading Musical and 
ease it is reasonable to believe that Educational Institutions throughout 
there is less chance of infecting per- the country are using and recom- 
sons and things if the hands and face mending the Ivers & Pond piano. 
are washed clean and not daubed with One institution alone (the New 
the secretions of ‘the nose and mouth. | England Conservatory of Music of Boston) has purchased 266 Ivers & Pond pianos. 

Teach the children to turn the face} We send our pianos, freight prepaid, on approval anywhere in the United States 
aside when coughing and sneezing— | where no dealer sells them, and if unsatisfactory take them back, and pay return 
freights also. We sell on the Easy Pay plan and take old instruments in 
exchange. If you are the least bit interested and will send us your name and 
address, we will gladly mail you our new catalogue, together with list of schools 
and colleges using our pianos and a personal letter quoting lowest prices and 
explaining in detail our special proposition to schools. 




















especially if they are facing another 
person or when at table. 

Children should be taught that their 
bodies are their own private posses- 
sions; that personal cleanliness is a 
duty; that the mouth is for eating 
and speaking and should not be used IVERS & POND PIANO Co., bos TON, MASS.° 
asa pocket, and that the lips should 
not take the place of fingers. 
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For Over Sixty Years. 
AN OLD AND WELL-TRIED REMEDY. 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP | ie ee) . 

has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- cH) SSG : 

LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 

WHILETEETHING, WITH PERFECTSUCCESS. CURES 10,000 to 20,000 women eve 

Seacrest tre. oh ia Ce ee aoe 

: , , and is ; 

te bet cnet UA oe ee | WIE Backache, Headaches Rerygusnos. 

MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP, | PY. ] fq indigestion, Melancholy, Lung Diseases. 
AND TAKE NO OTHER KIND. we i bg invaluable to the Prospective Mother- 
Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle, Y 14 Don’t suffer—don’t despair—here is the easy, 


(4 natural cure for woman’s i}ls. But it can only }\ 
4 cure those who use it. Free Trial for 80 Duys | 
4 atyour own home. It brings health, strengt. 
“2 comfort, rest; restores the arses and activity o 
at su 


in 
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The Stammering Habit, Ye j ’ gh N, = oe hens a 1 hy Ae | 
Few persons are aware that there are in the " organs. Worn with or without corset. We select 
United States upwards of 200,000 persons addicted one from thousands of letters: 
to stammering—of which number about 165,000 Rushville, JY. Sune 2, 1901. 
are males and 35,000 female. A paper called The Thad been ailing for fifteen 7h : —F head- f7 
Phono-Meter exclusively devoted to the interests h Higa.) sche, constipation, prolapsus. m vocation By come 
of this unfortunate class of sufferers is now in cir Cahemgam y soagy wiped == paoe a 2B ay agin 
- ") . 8 roper 
culation and is published at Detroit, Mich. | This | HAA, position end remain there. Mire... Shuman. 
paper is a regular mon publication edi y ' yy 
Geo. Andrew Lewis who himself was @ most in- Wr Aa Pg nips Kagem yt ang A today to 
veterate stammerer for more than twenty years. |. VNU 2 
Mr. Lewis is also founder of the well-known ' THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., 
y ‘4 Howard CO. Rash,Mgr., Box 164, Salina, Kansas. 


Lewis Phonometric Institute, a school for stam- 


merers and probably the largest and most suc- : 
atidica: SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION - COMFORTABLE - ADJUSTAB 


























An up-to-date, full 
size, High Grade 











Sewing Machine 
with Automatic Lift and 
Drop-Head, and all the 
latest attachments costs 
from $30. to 40. Don’t 
your money 
away, but take advant- 
age of our generous proposition which is apart from the above, if you 
wish to Own a Sewing machine that will do fine work and that is quar- 
anteed for 10 years send us your name and address at once and 
= agree to sell only 12 boxes of our wonderful Headache Tablets at 25 cents 
abor. Don’t send a cent; order to-day and we will send tablets by mail postpaid, when sold send us the money, 
$3.00, and we will promptly forward to you our new No. 10 Sewing Machine and guarantee safe delivery ; °° 
charge for boxing, packing, etc. We are giving away these sewing machines to quickly introduce our remedy and a 
we ask is that when you receive the sewing machine, which we give absolutely free for selling only 12 boxes, that you 


$ will show it to your friends. This is a grand opportun- will be paid to any 
ity to get a fine sewing machine for very little work. $1 000 a EWA R one that can prove 
} that we do not give the sewing machine as we say for selling only 12 boxes of tablets. Address, 
















q FRANK J. HART, Sec’y, Dept.743, New Haven, Conn. 





chewing-gum, ‘‘all-day _ slickers,’’ 
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Nature’s Normal. 


F. H. LANCASTER. 


The term is ended, and we, the teachers, are 
making eager plans for the coming weeks. ‘‘ Va- 
cation is not to be a matter of idle pleasure. 
These warm days are not all to be spent in a cool 
place with a lazy book.’’ 

By the light of the past we see the needs of the 
future. The failures of the work just completed 
urge upon us the necessity for better directed 
efforts. We are to work, and the only matter re- 
maining to be decided upon is, how are we to ap- 
ply our energies that next term shall find us better 
fitted to fulfill the grand trust God has given into 
our keeping? Some intend to take lectures; some 
have planned a course of reading; and nearly all 
of us will attend a summer Normal. We mean to 
be in earnest in our search for truth, and hope to 
re-enter our schoolrooms with fresh ideas and re- 
newed energies. But we should remember, in the 
midst of all this eagerness, that discretion is the 
better part of valor; that overwork is as injurious 
to our good cause as underwork. 

After the summer Normal, the lectures, or the 
reading have been accomplished, we will find that 
all is not yet as it should be. The spirit is will- 
ing but the flesh is weak. And it is but right 
that the plea of the flesh should be heard and 
heeded. The first requisite for every undertaking 
is to be a good animal. Teaching is hard on the 
animal; the wear and tear of brain cells, the 
strains on nerve centers, both contribute to leave 
the teacher at the close of the term physically run 
down and in absolute need of rest. We must go, 
then, to some school that can warm our hearts and 
nerve our hands as well as excite’ our brain, and 
where is such an institution to be found? Of a 
verity, not in a mansion reared by hands! 

Out under the blue skies and green treetops; 
with grass beneath our feet and a lullaby of soft 
breezes about us; bird-song and the tinkling of 
streamlets—a balm of infinite soothing—with the 
wonder of God’s young growing things; the glad- 
ness of His sunshine, and above all, the sublime 
quietude of His eternal repose; it is this that our 
worn bodies cry out for, that our tried tempers 
and disheartened humors yearn for. 

Pride of intellect disdains mere physical needs, 
but it is a foolish disdain. Too often the flesh 
has good cause for its weakness-—overdriven, 
neglected despised. We must change all this. 
The mind ‘is to have its holiday; let us see to it 
that the body fares as well; that it has its fill of 
fresh air and sunshine; that the tense nerves are 
relaxed in drowsy day-dreams, and brain cells are 
left. at» leisure to repair their wasted tissues. A 
month at Nature’s Normal! How it warms the 
heart and strains all stern asceticism from the 
blood, and makes us glad as little children, just to 
be alive. As we roam through the woods or lie 
about on the grass feasting our half-famished sen- 
sibilities, we find ourselves getting into closer 
sympathy with child-nature, than all our pains- 
taking child-study hitherto has made possible. 
His pleasures have become for the time our 
pleasures. 

Have your reading and lectures and course of 
study, by all means; for the mind that does not 
advance, retreats. But first have your month at 
Nature’s Normal. It will not be time wasted; 
the work you do afterwards will be so much better 
done and your whole system will feel the brace of 
the tonic when vacation comes again. 


—_. 
> 





I do not cast my eyes away from my troubles. 
1 pack them in as little compass as I can for my- 
self; and never let them annoy others.—Southey. 
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Some Thoughts Concerning Education. 


BY FRANCIS WAYLAND PARKER. 

The cultivation of habits of attention is the 
main factor in education. Habits of attention 
are acquired with exceeding slowness. The false 
meaning of the word ‘‘thoro’’ has done more dam- 
age than any other word. 

The child begins instinctively the investigation 
of all subjects known in the curriculum of any 
university before he is six years old. 

Under a fixed motive to prove something there 
can be no real investigation in regard to truth. 

The oral expression of a thought enhances the 
thought itself. 

In the oral word there is not sufficient intensity 
of action te unite the written word with the 
meaning. 

Energy is wasted in trying to do the impossi- 
ble. Untold energy is wasted upon the acquisition 
of dead forms. Children are paralyzed by fear of 
making a mistake. 


The end and aim of human life is expression. 
The healthy action of the mind and body is often 
irretrievably deranged by concentrating the mind 
upon forms of expression without relation to 
thouyht. 

Most stammering, stuttering, and hesitations of 
all kinds arise from an over-attention to forms of 
speech. Such boys are called stupid because a 
divine instinct prevents them from trying to learn 
words which to them are meaningless. 

Self-consciousness .is the greatest obstruction to 
human development, and its fearful products are 
fear and self-conceit. 

Fear may be overcome by persistent effort, but 
self-conceit well-nigh seals the doom of its 
victims. 

Misdirected energy is an evil of evils, a sin of 
sins. 

As is a teacher’s love for his pupils, so is his 
work. 

Self-conceit is shattered when actions are con- 
trolled by high aims. 








What is Your Salary ? 








the difference in station ? 


and pays the best. 


occupation. 















> Are yous one of the thousands of clerks, ¢ 
bookKeepers and stenographers who draw $15 per week? 


The Day Laborer 


Earns from $12 to $14 per week. He is not educated and you 
are. Is the slight difference in remuneration consistent with 


Advertising Writers 


Earn crom $35 to $150 per week. Their earning capacity is 
limited only by their mental and physical qualifications. The 
demand for advertising writers is far in excess of the supply. 
It is the youngest of the professions, the most easily learned 


We Teach it in Three Months 


Why throw away your time and talents in clerical drudgery? 
TaKe a course in the college and fit yourselves to become 
independent. The study does not interefere with your present 
Ten of the leading advertising authorities of 
Chicago participate in your instruction and use their influence 
to place you in a remunerative position. 


School teachers are especially adapted to this work owing 
to their fluent style of expression and general education, 
and a good position in advertising pays more in one week 
than a good school teacher now draws in a month. 


Send for FREE Prospectus, 


Chicago College of 


Witt K. Cochrane, President, 
Dept. W., Isabella Bldg., CHICAGO 


we find good positions 








Advertising 


We aid students to 
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To Busy Brain Workers. 


. Have the strains, worry and confinement inci- 
dent to your duties, or any manner of mental or 
physical overtaxation, rendered you irritable, 
weak, run-down, deficient in mental, physical or 
functional force? Are you languid, dull, played- 
out, fagged? Is your appetite or digestion poor? 
Are your duties irksome and pleasures without 
zest? Is your sleep broken and restless? Are 
you nervous, dissatisfied, despondent, discour- 
aged, forgetful, confused, unable to concentrate 
thought and study? Neurasthenia (nervous de- 
bility, nervous prostration, nervous exhaustion) 
often begins in sucn slight symptons of nervous- 
fag and ends in brain-break, spine-ail, and nerve- 
wreck. 

Attend to the beginnings of disease, do not let 
little ails progress to real ills, do not allow nerve- 
fag to eventuate in paresis, ataxia, dementia. 

, A restisgood, buta brain and nerve food—a 
reconstructive tonic that builds nerve tissue and 
stores it with vital force is better. Such a prepa- 
ration there is and we want you to know all 


about it. 

Your buying it only means the fraction of a 
dollar to us, it means very much more to you for 
it means health, abundant vitality, interest and 
zest in life, the confidence and courage to dare, 
the ability to accomplish—the vital force that 
gives insight into affairs and puts the push into 
enterprises that moves them successward. 

Dr. Johnson’s Brain and Nerve Tonic ie essen- 
tially a reconstructive tonic and vitalizer for the 
brain, spinal cord and nerves and as every organ 
and function depends upon the nervous system 
for vital force, it, through the nerves, supplies 
energy to the whole y and cures all those 
conga characterized by sub-normal nervous 

lorce. 

Neurasthenia is the real condition underlying 
ailments bearing other names, taken from the 
particular part, organ or function that is most de- 

rived of vital energy, each failing in its natural 
Nety in proportion as it is lacking in nervous 
force. It may be the stomach and we have ner- 
vous dyspepsia. It may be the brain and we 
have any condition lying between mere mental- 
fag with irritability, sleeplessness, inability to 
eoncentrate thought, weak memory, confusion 
and defective powers of comprehension and rea- 
son; to complete brain-break with its attendant 
imbecility or more violent insanity... It may 
the. spinal cord and give rise to nerve-wreck, 
ataxia, tremors, palsy, paralysis. It may firs 

ve evidence in the reproductive organs. an 

etract from. certain natural functions, sensa- 
tions, experiences and powers. All these mani- 
festations are cured,by Dr. Johnson’s Brain and 
Nerve Tonic because it goes to the underlying 
cause the real root of the trouble, the conditions 
behind the manifestations, it supplies the nerve 
centers with abundant vital force which through 
the nerve trunks and branches is transmitted to 
every part ofthe body according to its needs. 

‘Dr. Johnson’s Brain and Nerve Tonic is especi- 
ally useful for that large class of men and women 
who work with their brains and use up a large 
amount of nervous energy. Such people will 
find it-of incalculable value. By its use they will 
find atl bodily functions more pérfect, sleep more 
refreshing, nerves more 8' y, recuperation 
from:exhausting study or work more rapid or 
thoreugh.:: It is a nerve nutrient that feeds, a 
nerve reconstructant that reconstructs, a re- 
storative ‘that restores, a tonic that tones, a vita- 
lizer that vitalizes, a remedy that remedies— 
makes weak nerves strong and sick folks well. 
It is sanctioned by. science and its usefulness 
and valire are established by experience. Itis a 
worthy physician’s contribution to the reliable 
remedies of the world. It is not a cure-all but 


it.cures all conditions for which it was designed 


fair and impartial trial 


: d is recommended. 
’ of it will resultin the user becoming its advocate 
' and friend 


We do not ask you to 
take our word for all this 
nor the . word of any 
‘other person. Take the 
medicine personally and 
then of your own. self 
you will know of its 
merits. In order that you 
may do this peincipaliy 
at our expense we_ will 
send you by mail one 
full-sized $1.00 bottle of 
the medicine upon re- 
ceipt of ,just 10 cents. 
\ Thisis charged to partly 
cover the cost of packing 
and mailing, and to keep 
the merely curious from 
putting us to great ex- 
fMtj pense unworthily. We 
are out as it is, over 30c 
Hon every trial pac 
H{} and depend only on the 
bes rf friends it makes for a 
rer i} profit later on. Remem- 
ABLE ra postal card request 
will bring you literature 
bout this . meritorious 
medicine, or 10 cents in 
stamps or silver will 
bring you a_ full-sized 
$1.00 ttle by return 
mail — once only. Dr. 








NORMAL 
The Grasshopper. 


SUSIE M. BEST. 


‘*A grasshopper sat on a sweet 
potato vine!’’ hummed Ned as he 
came into the kitchen by the back 
door, holding one of the species. 

‘*I guess it did some damage there, 
too, didn’t it?’’ laughed his brother 
Joe. ‘‘What are you going to do 
with that chap, Ned?’’ 

‘‘Nothing at present,’’ said Ned, 
*fexcept keep him captive for a little 
while till I examine him. We have 
to write a composition about him 
next week and I’ve been reading 
up on him. I believe I’ll write a 
better composition if I write from 


actual observation instead of just 

trusting to book knowledge.’’ 
‘*That’s so,’’ said Joe. Where 

did you find this green fellow? He’s 


good and fat isn’t he?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Ned, he’s evidently 
well-fed, I found him out in the 
grass. That’s why he’s such a bright 
green. Grasshoppers that live in the 
grass are always green. If he had been 
brown I’d have.known he was a road- 
side fellow, and if he was gray he 
would probably have belonged in a 
rocky region. They wear coats to 
match their surroundings.’’ 

-**For protection?’’ said Joe. 

‘*Yes,’’ returned Ned. ‘‘Their 
enemies won’t be so likely to discover 


be| them if they are the color of their 


surroundings. Did you notice his 
eyes Joe? He has five of them.’’ 

‘‘T knew he had five,’’ said Joe, 
‘*T’ve observed enough to know that.’’ 

‘*Yes, of course,’’ said Ned,’’ but 
look here,’’ holding his magnifying 
glass over his victim, ‘‘look at his big 
eyes through the glass, Joe. See how 
queer they are. They are called com- 
pound eyes because they are made up 
of a lot of little ones all fitted to- 
gether. His other eyes are simple 
ones. Doesn’t the one in the middle 
of his head give him a queer look?’’ 

“It does that,’’ replied Joe who 
was getting more and more interested 
in the grasshopper inspection. ‘‘ Look 
at those things sticking up between 
his compound eyes, what are they?’’ 

‘*I guess those are his feelers,’’ 
said Ned. ‘‘I read that they are very 
sensitive organs and help him to taste, 
touch, and smell, and even hear.’’ 

‘I don’t see how that could be,’’ 
said Joe, thoughtfully. 

‘*Neither do I,’’ said Ned. “Tm 
only telling you what I read, but I 
suppose it’s true. Here, hold the 
glass more to the side, I want to find 
his air-slits.’’ 

‘*Air-slits?, What are they?’’ 

‘‘Well, Mr. Joe,’’ said Ned, ‘‘you 
know a grasshopper can make long 
jumps, but can you tell me why?’’ 

‘*Just because he can, I suppose,’’ 
answered Ned. 

‘‘That’s no reason at all,’’ his 
brother returned. ‘‘Do you see these 
rings on his sides—these are air-slits. 
His whole body on the inside is full 
of little bags. From these bags there 
are a number of little tubes that con- 
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nect with these slits. He pumps the 
air into his body through these, fills 
all those little bags with air and then 
his body is so light that he can take 
long leaps. ’’ 

‘*You must have been studying him 
up pretty well, Ned,’’ said Joe. 

‘‘T have. I’ve been reading about 
him for about a week,’’ said Ned. 
‘*Let’s examine his wings. The large 
pair are the upper ones you see. 
Aren’t the little ones fine looking? 
And how well they are protected by 
the upper ones. He makes that queer 
‘buzz’ of his with his wings.’’ 

‘Is that so?’’ said Joe, ‘‘I never 
knew that.’’ 

‘‘There are lots of things you never 
knew before about the grasshopper, 
sir,’’ said Ned. ‘‘ Now I guess you never 
knew that in olden times it is said 
that the Greeks used to keep these 
things iu cages because they liked to 
listen to that same buzz. They called 
it music.’’ 

‘‘I wouldn’t give much for their 
idea of music, then,’’ said Ned scorn- 
fully, ‘‘ what use are these things?’’ 

‘*Not much I guess,’’ said Ned un- 
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less it is that they serve Mr. Toad, 
Mr. Snake, Mr. Turtle, and the Bird 
and Wasp family for food.’’ 

‘*The farmer doesn’t think them of 
much account, does he?’’ asked Joe. 

‘*T guess not,’’ said Ned. ‘‘Grass- 
hoppers and locusts are very destruc- 
tive. They sometimes come _ in 
swarms that fairly darken the sky like 
clouds. This is the case particularly 
in the west. They have been known 
to eat up every green thing in the 
fields out there.’’ 

‘‘My  goodness!’’ exclaimed Joe, 
‘‘we’d better kill this fellow, then, 
so he can’t do any mischief. ?’’ 

‘*NoI think not,’’ said Ned. “I 
didn’t capture him for the purpose of 
killing him I only wanted to see from 
actual observation some of the points 
I had been interested in.’’ 


The Dixon Company have recently purchased 
ten houses adjoining their pencil factory, in or- 
der that they may extend their works and be 
able to keep up with their school business, The 
last five years has seen a steady increase in their 
Educational Department, and their orders have 
been coming in much faster than they can be 
filled. They intend to have the new addition 
ready for next summer’s business. 











Lackawanna 


Railroad 


Forest Park, Spragueville, Bushkill, Dingman’s, Delaware and 








Portland. 


of Pa,” 





will be mailed to you, 





book, will give complete information about them. 
contains a series of amusing vacation stories, entitled the «« Experiences 
Send 5 cents in postage stamps to T. W. Lee, General 
Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City, and a copy 
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A famous resort in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Penn- 
sylvania; reached in 2% hours from New York by fast 
express trains over the Lackawanna Railroad. Sur- 
rounded by delightful summer hotels at Stroudsburg, 


“Mountain and Lake Resorts,” a beautifully illustrated 


The book also 
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Accept no substitute 
use only the genuine 


MURRAY & 
LANMAN’S 
FLORIDA 
WATER 


For the Handkerchief, 
Dressing-table and Bath. 
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NOXVIL DESK CABINET 


_] ‘vrewairee a 


FSSpBoonneerer 
Ree S & SHIPPING 
‘TF CLERK 


Keeps your stationery clean and readily accessi 
ble. Lowersection spaced for Legal Cap, Lette 
Heads, Bill Heads, Envelopes, etc. Top tray fo: 
Stamps, Pens, Pencils, Rubber Bands, and sun 
dries used by Bookkeepers, Teachers, Stenogra- 
phers, Lawyers, and business men and women 
ompact, convenient, durable. Price $1.75. 

press prepaid to points East of Mississippi River 
Agents wanted. Knoxville Paper Box Co. 
Box 101-F, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Blind 20 Years 3% 


Mrs. 8S. C. Willard, Liberty- 
ville, n., was blind 20 years from 
cataracts and was cured by The 
Oneal Dissolvent Method, with- 
out the knife. Your case is no 
worse. Write to Dr. Oneal and 
tell him youreye troubles. He 
willadvise you just what to do. 

tar: acts, um lated 
lids, optic. nerve ‘Geame-eh 
causes of blindness—yield to Dr. Oneal’s mild 
treatment. He has restored sight to thousands 
and has never injured an eye. 

Dr. Oneal has a new method by which he 
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STRAIGHTENS CROSS-EYES, 


without the knife or pain. 
5,000 cases. 
testimonials and Dr. Oneal’s advice—they are | 
FREE. Address 

OREN ONEAL, M.D.. Suite 112,52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BatlBacks 


mean sick kidneys. 


DR PARKERS 


SURE 
KIDNEY PILLS 


eure all Kidney 
and Bladder ills. 


Wonk salina nour dealer 
send 25ets to 


Dr Earl § Sloan. 


Sta A Boston. Mass 








Successful in over | 
Write for new illustrated book and | 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Boston Massacre. 

(Continued from page 29) 
was aroused, and nothing could check 
its fury. As they passed up the street 
toward the Old Brick Meeting House, 
the boy who had been struck pointed 
toa man and cried: ‘‘There is the 
soldier who struck me!’’ The mob 
at once began to surround him, and 
some cried, ‘‘Kill him!’’ ‘‘Kick 
him!’’ ‘*Knock him down!’’. The 
soldier loaded his gun and called loudly 
for help. Six others ran to his aid 
and another was sent for Col. Preston. 
The mob, meanwhile, hurled sticks 
and stones at the soldiers and dared 
|them to fire. Col. Preston now ar- 
'rived with six more troops, and with 
loaded guns and fixed bayonets they 
resisted the pressure of the mob. The 
citizens continued to jeer, and hurl 
sticks and stones; and at last a soldier 
who had been hit on the head by a 
club discharged his musket at the mob, 
and six more fired in quick succession 
with terrible effect. Three citizens 
were killed and four wounded. The 
crowd dispersed in terror, and the sol- 
diers were ordered back to the bar- 
racks. 

The morning ushered in one of the 
most exciting days in the history of 
Boston. The people helda great mass 
meeting, and it was voted that the 
troops must be immediately removed. 
This the Governor asserted he had no 
authority to do; but when the citi- 
zens, rendered desperate by the sight 
of their dead countrymen, arose as one 
man to remove them by force of arms, 
he saw that resistance was useles d 
removed the soldiers, March 7, 4770. 

As to to the results, direct and re- 
mote, of the Boston Massacre; histor- 
ians differ. . Some assert that, in the 








years of bloody war which followed, 
the event was entirely forgotten; 
| while others argue that it was the 
principal cause of the war. Long after- 
wards John Adams wrote: ‘‘On that 
day the foundation of American liberty 
was laid.’’ This may, or may not, 
be true; but true it is that the story |? 
of the Boston Massacre will always oc- 
cupy a prominent place in American 
history: and the murder of three of 
Boston’s obscure and most lowly citi- 
zens will never be forgotten. 





The Caterpillar. 


Fuzzy little caterpillar, 
Crawling, crawling on the ground! 
Fuzzy little caterpillar, 
Nowhere, nowhere to be found. 
Tho we’ ve looked and lookedand hunted 
Everywhere around! 
When the little caterpillar 
Found his furry coat too tight, 
Then a snug cocoon he made him, 
Spun of silk so soft and light, 
Rolled himself away within it— 
Slept there day and night. 
See how this cocoon is stirring! 
Now a little head we spy— 
What! Is this our caterpillar, 
Spreading gorgeous wings to dry? 
Soon the free and happy creature 





Flutters gaily by. 





WEDDING 


ANNOUNCEMENTS and INVITATIONS. Latest sty] 
samples for 2c. 100 VISITING CARDS, pestp’d, 
E.J.Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co. Dept.B 81, St.Louis, Mo. 


YOUR REAL ESTATE! 


Sell it yourself. Our monthly U. 8. Real Estate 
Journal will show a how, 14 war! I ¢~ the ad- 
dressof CASH BUYERS AN. NGEBRS all 
through United States and hana oo year’s sub- 
scription, $1.00. Send it now. ‘The first Journal you 
get may make cr "Ur 8 eal many dollars. Sample 
Journal, 25 cents. Real Estate Journal, Sta, 
10, llion, N. Y. ae 
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Mercerized Sateen Foulards, Band Bows, Shield 
Bows, Batswing, and Club Ties. Sample Tie Fifteen 
cents. (2for25c ) Mention what style you want. 
Hael M’f’g Company,725; E. 171st St., New York. 


| Ladies! Free! Free to Teachers sent to any teacher who 


We will mail Five Days’ sends us the names of twelve bright ambitious boys 
T M vontanent with Booklet ent or girls over 12 years old who will do a little work 


full enstrnations just — = for us. 
convince you that 
nitively” develop the "Bust from THE N EWEST THING 
to 8 inches in 3 weeks. No ap- in 2 Shirt Waists Sets. Three pins for waist, and belt 
= match. Gold plated, with Frenc! Trquo rT 
ful and ts oo rimless msthos. 10 ag Emerald or Ameth yst. As handsome as ne $3.00 2 
nM for satisfactory. Bont, C, New Century Purchas- 
ing Agency, 128 West 84th Street, New York City. 














We give a handsome pres- 


pliances ; easy to use. Sure, Per- 
ears of success.” Send name and | set, yet our “a but 25 cents. Money bac 


| E. JANSDORF Cco., 
. pet 102. Cincinnati, O. 














Our new Institute provides accommodation for one 


hundred students. Large lecture halls. Spacious oe 


CURED 
nasium, Pleasant parlors. Electric light. Hot wate 


heating. Hard wood floor in every room. Surroundings homelike, moral and 
-| wholesome. Cures lasting and permanent. 

Refer by permission to Hon. Aaa! C. Maybury, Mayor of Detroit, Rev. Robert 
Stuart MacArthur, D. D., L. L. astor Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
City, Prof. Thos. Cc Trueblood: “einhvaeiy of Michigan, Ann Arbor, ‘Mich., Prof. 
Robert Irving Fulton, Ohio Wesl leyan pp oe nee A ag Ohio, Dr. Robert L, 
Randolph, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Prof. H. H. Nicholson, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. Endorsed aes by hundreds of graduates 

m all parts of the United States and Canada. 

Additional references furnished on uest. Our 200 pi book, “The Origin 
and Treatment of Stammering,” sent FREE to any address for six cents in 
stamps to cover postage. Ask ‘also = a FREE sample copy of “The Phono- 
meter,” a monthly paper, exclusively for persons who sta: 

Th ewis Phono-Metric Institute, 150 "Adelaide Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


A NEW INVENTION! Scone” 








Geo. Andrew Lewis 
‘who stammered for 
more than 20 years. 














MAKER. 
$125, TO $250. PER MONTH AND EXPENSES—nustcens. 


Write for Special offer to Men and Women, at heme or frevelia all or part time, Seria takin 

orders and appointing agents for HARRISON’S OPEN F D BLU = LAM CRLE SS 
© iw FURL OIL STOVES. heaton os 

tion. Just out. Nothing else like it. Great seller. 

We want Agents, Salesmen, Managers in every State. 

Biggest money-maker ever offered. Enormous demand 

year ane ¥. every city, town, village and among 

farmers. 9,000 sold in one month. Customers one. 

Everybody hem. Sells itself. Write for Cai 

MOST WONDERFUL STOVE EVER ys 
A SPOON FULL OF OIL MAKES 


A_HOCSHEAD OF. FUEL CAS. 


Generates its own Fuel Gas from Kerosene or 
common coal oil. No wick, dirt, smoke, kindling, ashes 
or hot fiery kitchens. Invaluable for Kitchen, Laundry, 
Nursery, Flats , Cottages, Ironing, Yachts, Camping, Hunting, Fishing, Picnics, Hot Noon-day Lunches, etc. 

D $ AFEST FUEL 10-CENTS a week should furnish Fuel Gas for small 
CHEAPEST AN family for cooking. A gallon of coal oil costing 8 to 10c 
wlll furnish Fuel Gas for a constant blue pom. hottest fire, for over 20 hours. Splendid cooker, roas 
and baker. Makes summer cooking a pleas 


NO MORE NEED OF THE DANGEROUS GASOLINE STOVES | 








jive, dirty, 1 and wood stoves, etc. Ours lutely safe. 
explode. "So simp\ “4 @ child eam operate. te. Open feed. Won't clog u Will last 10 years. “Hendeone: 
pede. Sold on 30 days’ trial. Nin sizes. PRICES 83.00 of.uB Wil rite for CATALOGUE 
RE WRITE TODAY FOR OUR SPECIAL OFFER, _EW PLA - Address, 


WoRLD MANUFACTURING CO., 5027 World Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





The Whispers 
of Fancy 


Never breathed a more marvelous story than that 
told in the fascinating free book — ** The Phie 
losophy of Personal Influence.” 
It reveals the secrets of success and explains that 
intangible,subtle something called**Pergonal 
Magnetism ”* that holds the world in bondage 
and makes one person obedient to the slightest 
wish of another. 


Have you failed to succeed? 


Read this book and learn the reason why. 

Have you hoped and wished and worked in vain 

while others, seemingly without an effort, have 

forged ahead in the race of life? Your failure is 

not blind chance; their success is not an accident. 

There is a cause—a reason—for every effect. This 

remarkable book containsthe key. It draws the 

line between success and failure so bold that you 

cannot help but see it. Read it and learn the secret 

; of Napoleon’s success, of Rockefeller’s vast accumulation 

of wealth. Youcan masterthis marvelous power at your 

own home in a few days, and wield a influence that will make 

ou master of your destiny. The book is absolutely 

ree. A postal card wil bring it boo! the present edition 
lasts. Write to-day. Address, . 


New York Institute of Science, bevt.a.m.9, Rochester, N. Y. 
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In June. ~ Two Duties of the Teacher. 











SUSAN RENNICK. GEORGE P. WILLIAMS. 
























yles tf 
Mor In June, the air is warm and sweet It is the duty of the teacher to see that the les- ih 
~—s And song-birds warble in the. trees; sons of each day are properly prepared and by so 
! Making melodies in each blossoming field, doing, the accomplishments for the term will ag- i 
_ Breathing life from every scented breeze. gregate a whole of well executed parts. The prac- 
al In June, bees blacken the clover-bends, tical application, however, presents difficulties, / 
- While reaving them of their crystal gems; two of which we shal] mention. 
ita, And the syringa laughs and flings her gold In the first place, what shall we do in the case 
peg Over the white lily’s stately stems. of delinquent preparations? When a mason is i 
— tendered a stone that has not been sufficiently 
ho In June, the rarest roses bloom dressed he immediately remands it to the stone- 
ie With rich perfume the earth to scent, cutter to be perfected. The sightliness of the 

And weave a chegnet of beauty rare - whole and the stability of the superstructure re- 
- For, thou art ‘‘Queen of the flowers,’’ God quire that each part be perfect. A flaw is bad in it- 
se, has sent. self but also renders subsequent working insecure. 
10t 50 Fine White Visiting Cards 20c. 100 for 35c. | The wise teacher will not sacrifice the real progress 
7. CARD Correct aan EOWN, Dew tes, ok agg Sales and discipline of thorough work, that his pupils 
wy : may deceive themselves and parents by an apparent 
y and insecure advancement. 
J In the second place, what will pupils do in case 

NRAOE mann the teacher assign abnormal and unreasonable les- eg ~~ ~ a aaa 
sons? This second error must inevitably lead to poieesttive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and 8UN« 
> WATERPROOF the former. The conscientious pupil takes pride payed Sy yy Pe ge 
nd LI UID COURT in a well prepared lesson, but pride is displaced sasfen parhame, than worthion selene: bes tnt 
rt PLASTER | by discouragement and even carelessness when he Bola crores, o¢ mailed for 96 cent (Sample free.) 
of Heals Cuts, Abrasions, Hang Nails, | is required to do more than he is able to do well. = Lee mata Ma torre he i 
_ Chepped gt rs gl A Such a course makes present failure unavoidable 
go! Relieves Chitblaine, Frosted and leads to the demoralization of efficient habits 
in ‘hea omurieae “ = : MENTAL | 4 book of 100 atch problems. Heal brain 
0- Ete., Ete. We all agree that the teacher should superintend NUTS Hone eet for 10 conta stamps. 
Acoating on the sensitive parts will pro- | the pupil’s acquirement of education in the nar- > Street, N.Y.” Also soe 











tect the feet from being chafed or blistered KNOTS. Can you untie ’em? 10 Cts. 


by new or heavy shoes. 

Applied with a brush and immediately 
dries, forming a tough, transparent, cvulor- 
less waterproof coating. 


MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, 


row sense of the word; but he should do more; it 
is within his power to lead his pupils into correct 

habits of study and to teach them methods that , 
BICYC ISTS, GOLFERS, Etec. will factor in their lives long after they will have 


are all liable to bruise. scratch, or scrape | laid aside their text-books forever. 
their skin. ““NEW-SKIN” will heal 


these injuries, will not wash off, and af- gas ie 
pT A half million of men and women who are teach- 
skin until the broken skin ishealedunderit | ing American youth in the American schools and 
colleges, public and private, are, on the whole, 
the most compact and potent force for truth and 
righteousness in American life. Scores of educa- 
tional journals, weekly, monthly and quarterly, 
are rendering superb service in promoting a com- 
munity of professional interest, as well as making 
large and vital the work of each teacher. —Chartes 
fF, Thwing. 












THAT 


Bad Boy 


who exhausts your 
patience and tries 
your nerves to 
their limit, may 
be forgotten and 
a feeling of rest- 
fulness follow if 
you are the fortu- 
nate possessor of a 


REGINA MUSIC BOX 


which will play for you at any time. You may 
be lulled to sleep by its pleasing notes or 
wakened to the beauties of another day. Its 
repertoire is inexhaustible. 


NO. 19 CARVED CASE 


at the special price of $30.00 (freight paid 
where we have no dealer) is the best bargain 
we have ever offered, The combs have 112 
teeth. The disks are 11 inches in diameter. 
The price includes 6 tunes. Former price 
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Co We hme st 


EACH 
Pocket Size (Size of Illustration) - 10c. 
Family Size -= <= = -« R5ec. 


2oz. Botts. (for Surgeons and Hos- 
pitals) -« « «= «= §0c. 


At the Druggists, or we will maila 


— anywhere in the United 
tates on receipt of price. 


Douglas Mfg. Co., 
DEPT. 9., 
107 Fulton St., New York. 
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Bureaus of the 
New York Central Lines 


Each city ticket office of the New York Central, Bos- 
ton & Albany, Michigan Central, Lake Shore, Big Four, 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie, and Lake Erie & Western Rail- 
roads in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Wor- 
cester, Springfield, Albany, Utica, Montreal, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, Portland, Los 
Angeles, and Dallas, Texas, is aninformation bureau 


The largest, most lux- 
urious day coaches of 
any American Rail- 
} way are those on the 


“Big F our” 

















Each coach is eighty 


where desired information regarding rates, time of 
trains, character of resorts, hotel accommodations, and 
a thousand and one other things the intending traveler 
wants to know will be given freely to all callers. 





$45.00. Only a limited number left. If not 
exactly as represented, money refunded, Cut 
out this ad. and attach to your letter to 






feet long and seats 87 
people comfortably. 






For a copy of ‘‘Four Track Series” No. 3, ‘‘America’s 
Summer sorts,’”’ send a 2-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Sta- 


tion, New York ; or, 
Magnificent through train service is maintain- Send 5 cents for a sample copy of the Four Track 


ed in connection with New York Central, Boston News, a beautifully illustrated monthly magazine of 
& Albany and other roads, travel and education. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO. 
Regina Building . _ New York 


259 Wabash Ave. 






Chicago 























ee SUFFERER, TRY OSTEOPATHY! $1.00 


You can cure yourself and friends at home without drugs by studying Dr. Matthay’s wonderful book on Oste- 
opathy. You learn to positively cure without drugs over 75 of the most common diseases, All treatments are 
fully described and illustrated with half-tone yeereure, hs of actual treatments. This method is practical 
and easy—just follow directions. Everything essential to the subject. Why pay $25 for a few treatments when you 
can get far more in this book for $1. While many desire the book only to treat themselves or friends, many have 
begun practicing and make from #25 to $50 per week. Only a limited number of books will be sold at this 
price. This course has been advertised (see November and December PEARSON’s) and sold for $2. Send $1 in 
stamps, bill or egg Fey for the book, or 2-cent stamp for specimen and index page. Your money back if 1 do 

. : r. F. N, ’ e Osteopath, Dubuque, Iowa, 
not doallIclaim, Write today. Dr. F. N, MATTHAY, The 0 h, Dab I 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Gen’ Pass. & Ticket Agt. Asst. Gen’l P. & T.Agt. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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FOOD 


Has the high- 
est indorse- 
ment of the 
medical pro- 
fession. 

Successfully 
singers and 


used by actresses, 
women of. fashion for more than 


twenty-five. years. This famous 
preparation will positively do as 
we: claim: 
Produces Firm, Healthy Fiesh 
wherever applied on the face, neck 
and arms. Filling all hollow places. 
DEVELOPS THE IMMATURED 
BUST and keeps the breasts firm, 
full and symmetrical. Restores the 
beauty of the eer s breast shrunk- 
en from nursi 
It will remove WRINKLES as if 
by magic. Corrects facial saggin 
and double chin. Its wonderf 
healing power leaves it without a 
rival for the complexion, clearing it 
of every blemish. 
ON SALE AT DEPARTMENT 
STORES AND DRUGGISTS. 


SPECI A i. a is our desire that 


woman should 
use DR. CHARLES" FLESH FOOD. 
Not only the woman who is lacking 
in physical development, but also she 
who is blessed with the priceless 
treasures of a beautiful form and 
clear complexion. It builds up and 
beautifies the former and preserves 
the natural charms of thelatter. We 
therefore make you the following lib- 
eral offer: The regular price is one 
dollar a box, but if you send us $1.00 
mentioning this paper, we will send 

u two (2) boxes by return mail 
FREE. If you wish to try a sample 
send us roc. to coyer cost of mailing. 
With this sample we will also send 
our book, **Art of Massage.’’ Write 


your name and address plainly, and 
address. 


Dh. CHARLES 60., 


239 Broadway. 
New York. 
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better time than this. 
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express office address an 
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SEG LADYs. 
ceva Be GUALMENE BO 
A SNAP FOR AGENTS, 
MEN OR WOMEN. 


. < Ten best selling house- 

P E re DAY hold articles in the 
market. Quick sales. 

Big profits. Exclusive 

territory. Agents are making 85 to $10 daily handling 
our new line of goods. Sellin every home. Write today. 


W. AMOS, , 507 SECOND STREET, CAMBRIDGE, OHIO 









The kind to reduce fat 
ter, any child can take it. 
Iowa, writes: “Six years ago 


= I i 


potsntety. Harmless as wa- 
Mrs. Mann, of La Mette, 


“4 of 


in 8 mouths by the Hall ueinet, and I have not gained 


an ounce in weight since.” one can make it at 
ome. A box of it & full parti re mailed to 
4 a a pie sealed pac its to 
Hal: Chemical 
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GRAMMAR. 


1 The victory of Trafalgar was cel- 
2ebrated, indeed, with the usual 
3 forms of rejoicing, but they were 
4 without joy; for such already was 
Sthe glory of the British navy, 
6 through Nelson’s surpassing genius, 
7 that it scarcely seemed to receive 
8 any addition from the most signal 
9 victory that ever was achieved up- 
10 on the seas; and the destruction of 
11 this mighty fleet, by which all the 
12 maritime schemes of France were 
13 totally frustrated, hardly appeared 
14 to add to our security or strength; 
15 for, while Nelson was living to 
16 watch the combined squadrons of 
17 the enemy, we felt ourselves as se- 
18 cure as now, when they were no 
19 longer in existence. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


1-2. Classify ten clauses as princi- 
pal, adjective, or adverbial. 

3. Define a) regular verb; b) pas- 
sive verb. Select an example of each. 

4. Select five adverbial and five ad- 
jective phrases. 

5. Select three infinitives and give 
the syntax of each. 

6. Select all words which connect 
clauses and state to what part of 
speech each belongs, (State the line 
in which each is found.) 

7. State to what part of speech each 
of the following belongs: a) indeed 
(line 2); b) such (line 4); c) as (line 
17), d) British (line 5); e) longer 
(line 19). 

8. Give an example in a sentence 
of an appositive which is a) a noun; 
b) a pronoun; c) a clause; d) an in- 
finitive. 

9. Give the second person singular 
of the verb ‘‘go’’ in the present tense 
of all possible modes. 

10. Give the syntax of the nouns in 
the following sentences: ‘‘The rain 
over, we ventured out.’’ ‘‘Ye crags 
and peaks, I’m with you once again.’’ 
‘*He was made captain.’’ 


ANSWERS. 


1-2, Victory—was celebrated, they 
were, principal; such was, adverbial; 
it seemed, adjective; that was achiev- 
ed, adjective; destruction appeared, 
principal; schemes were frustrated, 
adjective; we felt, adverbial; Nelson 
was living, adverbial; they were (line 
18) adverbial. 

3. a) A verb forming its past tense 
and past participle by the addition of 
‘*ed’’ without internal change. Ex- 
ample—appeared. b) A verb repre- 
senting the action as received by the 
subject. Example—was celebrated. 

4. Adverbial; with forms, without] ¥ 


joy, through genius, upon seas, to 
strength, to security, by which, in 
existence. Adjective; of Trafalgar, 


of rejoicing, of navy, from victory, 
of fleet, of France, of enemy. 

5. To receive, complementary with 
seemed; to add, complementary to 


appeared; to watch, purpose with was 
living. 

6. But, (line 3) conjunction; for, 
(line 4) conjunction; that, (line 7) 
conjunction; that (line 9) pronoun; 
and (line 10) conjunction; for (line 15) 
conjunction; when (line 18) adverbial 
conjunction. 

7. a) Adverb; b) pronoun; 
verb; d) adjective; e) adverb. 

8. Child of the sun, refulgent Sum- 
mer comes; b) J, /John, saw these 
things; c) What zs written is the 
law; da) /¢ is good for us Zo be here. 

9. Indicative, thou goest; impera- 
tive, go thou; potential, thou mayest 
go; subjunctive, if thou go. 

10. Rain, nominative independent, 
used to denote related events; crags 
and peaks, nominative independent by 
direct address; captain, nominative 
in apposition with he. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. If the inclination of the earth’s 
axis were 40 degrees from a_perpen- 
dicular to the plane of its orbit, what 
would be the width of the torrid zone? 

2. a) What is the leading product 
of the Phil:opine islands? b) Name 
four othe ‘mportant products. 

3. What port of South America 
would a ship enter to obtain a cargo 
of a) tallow and hides; b) guano; c) 
niter; d) rubber; e) coffee? 

4. Name an important city a) in 
the Danube basin; b) on the Seine; 
c) on the Elbe; d) on the Ganges; e) 
on the Black sea. 

5. a) Locate the great mountain 
mass of Asia. Name a river rising 
in these mountains and emptying into 
the b) Pacific ocean; c) Arctic ocean; 
d) Indian oecan. 

6. What a) state, b) lake, c) river, 
d) bordering gulf of Africa is crossed 
by the equator? 

7. a) Name four political divisions 
of Australia. b) Which two are most 
important? 

8. Name one of the five leading 
States in the production of a) coal; b) 
iron ore; c) gold; d) sheep; e) cotton 
and woolen goods. 

9. In what river system is a) Lake 
Champlain; b) Chautauqua lake; c) 


c) ad- 








A Fortune in Eggs. 


I receive so many letters from my old home. - 
garding precerving eggs, sag 2 I thought bes 
answer through your paper. I started the Spring of 
1888 with $36, wh: = a and ag 417 dozen 
<=. which sold in December for $121. The next 

ng I borrowed $315, and bought 3,400 dozen : I 
sid in November and after returning the $315, bor- 
rowed, had $594. In 1890I bought 6,400 dozen and 
sold in December for $1,799. In 1891 I borrowed 
poe and invested $4 5°0 in 50,000 dozen eggs, which 

ld for $15,061. In 1893 1 moved to the city and 
poo! about 50,000 dozen a year until 1900: when 
retired having all the money I needed. I have 
a niece that started in 1894 with ” io, which she rein- 
vested each year with the profits, and now she has 
$16,346 all mace from that $10, reinvested for eight 
years. You can pag eg at from 8 to 10 cents and 
sell them from 25 to gure the profits yourself. 
It costs a cent a Andy: to preserve eggs. I don’t sell 
egg preserver but anyone sending $1, to the People’s 
Supply Co., New Concord, !Ohio, will receive by 
return mail enough  preserver to preserve 100 dozen 
eggs and complete directions for re them ; 
I got my egg preserver from this will 
keep a year and you can’t tell them from fresh 
eggs. isa aey for city or “yor A 
10, reinvested, will soon pay the mortgage on t 





ome, or buy a lovely home and not interfere with 
Fe our other work either; all is necessary is a 
ttle push. J.G. GREEN. 


A natural indestructible stone having an 


everlasting and refined oriental oe 
similar to a rarestone supposed to vebeen 
used by the Ancient Het edans thought to 
have warded off disease and misfortune 
through the subtle permeating it 
exhaled. Will outlast on $1 bottles of per- 
fume. Ideal for handkerchief boxes—to 
carry in the pocket or wear inside the cor- 
sage. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 25 
cents. Secure 4 orders, send us $1 and we 
will send you 5 stones, 1 free for your trou- 


ble. ODA IMPORTING CO. 
Box 0-3466. Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


WANTED 


MALE-FEMALE AGENTS 


More money can be made ewe bo spe at ster @ 
other business in America toda: ned ith 
handsome we yline C4 en 








alogue, containing over 3,000 illustrations, by express, 
C.0.D., all charges prepaid. You can examine every- 
thing, and if you are perfectly satisfied that what we 
say s true, pay the Express Company $1.00. 

= be returned without costing you onecent. We 


t many agents who make over $100.00 amenth, 

Send us your full name and address, and ask us to send 
you the complete outfit, confidential prices, illustrated 
catalogue, order blanks, in fact, everything the real 
to do business with. The catalogue gives the retail 
Eire on everything. We allow you to one- 
alf the money recei on your sales. ‘x dress: 
STANDARDSILVERWARECO., Dep. 800, Boston, Mass. 














a a a 
This Washing Machine 
To tetseduce 
FREE improve 


Washer in eve p Sha a 
America, I will send a machine, 
freight paid, to the first to 
te from each county inthe 
v. "8. Quarter million now in 
use, — ed $100 to Le 
per mon selling my goods. 
Most liberal offer ever made. rite sen A oy ta 
MAOHINE FREE. It will wash anything that can be 
washed by hand. Tried for 16 yrs. Send postal card to-day 


R. M. BALL, Manufacturer, 
Room 62 Ball Block, Muncie, Indiana. 


BRAIN WORK pesthovs 
HAIR HEALTH. 


The hair should be shampooed at least once a 
month—sometimes oftener. The scalp gets dry 
and feverish—then comes dandruff. ‘Alkali soap 
mukes it worse—cuts out all the oil. 


Andre’s Glycerine Shampoo 
and Dandruff Cure 


keeps it clean and healthy—is composed of gly- 
cerine and other antiseptic and healthful in; iM 
ients. Insures Luxuriant, soft, and glossy hair. 
Every bottle sold for 75 cents, express prepaid, 
subject to your approval or money refunded. 
Sample bottle for 2 cent stamp. Address, 


E. H, ANDRE, 
Battle Creek, 













Michigan, 

















TEACHERS 


you need the best light in the be po or he 
will spoil your eyes. The “Ann Arbo 
Quick righting” Gasoline ty will give 
you this light at the minimum of cost. 
If there are none of our lamps in your 1o- 
ity, we want you to introduce them by, 
sing one in yourhome. Write for special 
troduction offer toda 
THE SUPERIOR MF 
No. 10295. Mainet_ Ann Avbor.tiich 


We Will Start You 


in ge, permanent infiuential business that will make 
for you more money and more friends than you ever 
had before. Be yourown boss. No matter what 
you.are doing write us if you wish to earn more 

maney. We start only one ineach locality. We 
supply. everything. Write today, eg | may be 
too late. ddress, The Lycosite » Dept. D., 
3831 Baring Street, Philadelphia, ny 


SMALLPOX TABLETS. 
One tablet guarantees immediate cure of Smallpox. 
One tablet prevents SMALLPOX in any home, 
without vacination, Teachers and touris' 
ao and jurists order them. Price 50c. an 


Address, Prof. Frazee, Kilbourne, Iowa. 
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Mohawk river; d) Delaware river? 
10. Name the provinces constituting 
the Dominion of Canada. 


ANSWERS, 


1. 80 degrees. 

2. a) Hemp. b) Sugar, 
coffee, molasses. 

3. a) Bahia, or Buenos Ayres.  b) 
Callao. c) Valparaiso. d) Para. e) 
Rio Janero or Maracaibo. 

4. Belgrade. b) Paris. c) Ham- 
burg. d) Allahabad. e) Sebastopol. 

5. a) Southern and western China. 
b) Yang-tse-Kiang. c) Obi. d) 
Indus. 

6. a) British East Africa. b) Al- 
bert Nyanza. c) Congo. 4d) Guinea. 

7. a) Western Australia, South 
Australia, Queensland, New South 
Wales. b) The latter. 

8. a) Iowa. b) Pennsylvania. cc) 
California. d) Arizona. e) Massa- 
chusetts. 

9. a) St. Lawrence. 
Hudson. e) Delaware. 
10. Ontario, Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, British 
Columbia, Prince Edward Island. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL’ ECON- 
OMY 


1. a) Should pupils begin the study 
of geography through the study of 
their own locality, or through the 
world as a whole? b) Give reasons for 
the answer. 

2. Which is preferable, to have 
pupils read from their seats or come 
together as aclass? Give reasons for 
the answer. ; 

3. Distinguish between a method 
and a device. 

4, Name the most helpful book on 
teaching you have read, and state how 
it helped you. 

5. Give some reasons why it is dif- 
ficult for children to fix their atten- 
tion on any one thing for a long time. 

6. What determines the perma- 
nency of an impression on the mind? 
What bearing should this have upon 
teaching? 

7. State four things to be consid- 
ered in the promotion of pupils. 

8. Why is it objectionable to lead 
a child to think ill of his parents, no 
matter how bad they may be? 

9. Give two reasons why much at- 
tention should be given to the forma- 
tion of habit. 

10. Give two objections to keeping 
pupils after school to learn poorly- 
prepared lessons. 


tobacco, 


b) Seneca. c) 


ANSWERS. 

1. Some authorities claim that the 
study cf Geography should begin with 
the study of the home locality, to 
carry out the educational maxim of 
proceeding from the known to the un- 
known. Others claim that even the 
geography about home is unknown to 
the child, so that we should begin 
with the world as a whole, satisfying 
the principle of proceeding from the 
whole to a part. 

2. Asaclass. The pupil gets the 
discipline of coming in order to take 
a specified seat each recitation. It is 
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AMERICAN PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


FINEST AND MOST 


POPULAR INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD 


Rian SHIPPED ANYWHERE O# 
e ship any Piano 
distinct rT he hy i I tisfacto 
unders' tend ding aah sii fnet not found cm a qatines 7 it < ne wz one 
oS Te in your own 
ie on Ls ay on on the ¢elébrate Beeniek wien, It 
int ie only way. 


rjagents and dealers. for twice the amount of money 
pm Fp we — sy MINIATURES FREE. To every intending 
take no a Se we he present a beautiful set of miniatures, 
te representations of our Pan-American 


ood pianos and organs could be models of the I latest styles in Cornish Pianos and Organs. 


ught anywhere else or as little i + ‘we cou d not 


afford to makean offer 


like this, but _ 
proof of - Oe yry" which may to some 
Tavagant, we give to every purc ra funtantee 

is prantically a bond secured o: on the. Bs le of sort Pes nat lg 

and property, worth over ONE M 

a. each instrument sold S S pend ak repre- picting and descri 


hese miniatures enable anyone toselect a instrument 
go oa In no matter at what distance they live—as the Piano and 
poet oe - | Organ inexact color as to wood, etc. isexactly reproduc- 

sled. This elegant embossed set sent free and with it the 
rnish ;> Souvenir Catalogue handsomely 

. lillnstrated with parqsenies on plate in colors and fully de- 
bing 5&0 exposition models of Cornish 


sented. Furthermore the Cernish American Pianos/| Ame nan Pianos an coon also our interesting book 


and Organs are far 


other firm of piano and 


4 Established 
Planos from $155 Fifty Years. 








better in quality and . iat eart ofthe People.” Write to-day and we will 
appearance than a offered for sale an niatar 


SS © and miniatures free, if you mention 
ergan sannadaetneen, & an ¥ | this pa 


GORNISHCO., BAPUNGION. Orrenesrom ess 





regarded as a good thing to have the 
child learn to do certain things in a 
fixed, orderly manner, giving the 
teacher more control over them at all 
times. A greater dignity is attached 
to the recitation, by making it a mat- 
ter of considerable form. The pupils 
being nearer the teacher, she does not 
need to raise her voice above a con- 
versational pitch, thus aiding quiet in 
the room and not disturbing those 
who should be at work. The pupils 
on recitation benches have less oppor- 
tunity and therefore less temptation 
to use prohibited helps during the 
recitation. | When pupils are in their 
seats it is possible for them to have 
helps so placed that the teacher can 
not easily detect them. 

3. Method is a manner of presenta- 
tion. Device is some connected or 
correlated circumstance used to illus- 
trate or as an aid to the memory or 
understanding. 

4. Answers will differ. 

5. Concentrating the attention is 
gained by practice. Interest flags 
when the mind is fixed on some one 
thing for a long time. One thought 








The Will of Cecil Rhodes. 


Surprise has been excited in both 
Europe and America. After express- 
ing his appreciation of the inestimable 
value of education he provides two 
Oxford scholarships for every State 
and territory in the United States. 
Each scholarship provides $1,500 a year 
for the student for three consecutive 
years. 

S. B. Fahnestock will give $2,500 
tuition in McPherson College. Prof. 
Fahnestock was President of the Kan- 
sas State Penmanship Association in 
1899, also in 1900. In 1902, President 
of Kansas Special Teacher’s Feder- 
ation and President Board of Ex- 
aminers for special certificates in 
Penmanship. 

References: Hon. Frank Neison, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 


struction; A. N. Palmer, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Art Journal, New 
York. 


“TI regard S. B. Fahnestock one of 
the ablest teachers cf Penmanship and 
the commercial branches in the pro- 


fession,’’—C. P. Zaner, President, 
Zanerian. Art College. Address, 
McPHERSON COLLEGE, McPherson, 


Kansas, 





TEACHERS! 


Here is an excellent opportunity for you to 
earn money easily while on your vacation. 


THE stare SHIRT-WAIST HOLDER 
SKIRT SUPPORTER 
is always .. ih use, Holds waist down, skirt 
- Absolutely no sewing. Reduces waist line. 
ansas of a <a Bai = eat st 
corrode. Avoid worthless ons reates .26,°98 22,99. Canadian Pat. Sept.29,99. 
Agent’s article ever invented. Big profits ; speangncaneandneat tie — 
seller. Send for one or more at once and see uickl wf it sells. Sent prepaid es an 
dress 25c. each, stamps orcoin. A. L. STEPHEN CO., 110 W. 42nd St., ho 


STAMMERING CURED 


Only institu- 
tion in U. S. where the stammerer is received, cured and boarded, and 
is asked to pay nothing unless satisfied with his cure. If the treatment 
fails, the school also pays entire traveling expenses. Most successful 
School for Stammerers in America. Highest references given. 
Money for stammerers’ names. Prospectus full of valuable information 


for stammerers free. 
THE DODGE SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, Brighton, Illinois. 


WRITING FOR PROFIT 


Is the name of our free booklet. Send for it today. Tells you how to obtain a 
position as newspaper-reporter and —_ correspondent, and as magazine con- 
tributoi ; also, how and where to sel ories. Shows you how to develop your 
talents, and starts you right as journalist and story-writer. Men and women 
eligible; learn in spare hours at home; terms easy; instruction personal and 
practical. Manuscripts read, criticised, corrected, prepared for publication. 


Thornton West, Editor-in-Chief. StaffofSpecialists. Founded 1895. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
106 Baldwin Building. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


TABLETS FOR THIN BLOODED PEOPLE. 
Rheumatism, Indigestion, Nervousness, Flesh producer. Equal pure 
blood ofabullock. Pleasantto take. Thin people gain 101bs, a month. 
If you are thin and a sufferer try it. Three weeks treatment FREE | 


Inclose = for postage ; we send tablets prepaid. 


DON’T BUY A WATCH! 


Before seeing this GREATEST OF WATCH BARGAINS, 
our REMARKABLE OFFER and SPECIAL PRICE, $3.20. 
The movement is a Nick Quick- 
train; with train bearings in settings, eee “A [nore Stem wind 
and set. Made especially for us by the NEW YORK STANDARD WATCH 
CO. Fully guaranteed by the manufacturers as well as ourselves to 
be an accurate time-keeper and thor oughly reli able is every 
We guarantee it for five years and will 0 agree t. fatany 
time within one year from date of pu be tig you pdm that = 
prefer a different make, or higher grade, we will, providin 
good usage, allow you “ine exact amount that is paid to us h, this 
fhovement. No other firm has ever dared to make such a gen- 
erous offer, and it proves that SLLEN & CO. know this 
movement to be the 
= best that is 
le for angen 
like this price, an 
4 roves that we 
he leaders in 
the watch business, 
andin naming low- 
rade wate on high 
© watches. 
Case isa —- 
five ounce LUZO 
SILVER, which at 
wear a lifetime, is Bi 
fully equal in pur- 
pose to coin silver, 
as it will retain per- 
tually brightand 
Bighiy ey 
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m fac 
ope rand Seeel, ¢ dust 
and water proof, 
worth three timer 
as much asa Silverine case. 
Absolutely the best watch 
made for Mechanics, Rail- 
way Men, Farmers, Labor- 
ural -deatructibi Bore oe We witl cong ith C. 0. D., with privilege of 
ing @ ible watch. 6 will send it by express. 
poop aa rou pay ee Wi gy oe find it aay as di described, a oitee ine over Ly ah A to 
our express agent our spec 
bn t-5 Led bs onde SROLLED YA BOLD Pl PLateD CHAIN. PiGive both Post Biss and nearest yt Smice. 
Thousands of voll satisfied customers are using our oath, we want your order. Send itto-day, Jewelry 
Catalogue free, Address 








ALLEN AND COMPANY, Jewelers, 4-64 319 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill 
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Teachers to Invest Their Extra Money 


in an established Mexican Rubber Plantation. 
Handsome and ever increasing Returns. C. P. 
Huntington says ‘‘IfI had to start my life over I 
should invest every dollar in the growth of rubber.” 
President of this oeneenr. Rrosely known to me. 
Ww ENTLEY 


rite. TT, Ss. ° 
315 Pearlst.,. « - Hartford, Conn. 


DO YOU NEED MONEY ? 


If so,starta Mail Order Business and 
add to your present income. Can 
easily be done if you have our plan. 
Little capital required. Big Profits. 
Work can be done in the evenings. 
We have put other people on the 
“road to success” WHY Nor You? 
Send stamp for full particulars. Rex 
TradeSupplyHouse,Dep.60,194Broadway,NewY ork 




















‘ ‘THE INVOLUNTARY FORCES, Their Use 
and Abuses and How to Control Them.” 

Will enable you to cure yourself and others without 
medicines or cost. How to control your pupils, 
congregation, and compete financially and profes- 
sionally, t0 asuccess. The new volume, cloth bound. 
propel to your address on _ receipt of $1.50. Post 
ffice or ty ag | Order. AMERICAN 
SCIENTIFIC CO,, St. Louis, Missouri, 


T0 INTRODUCE an entirely new Pot and Kettle 
Scraper,we will mail sample for 
10c, pone fae equalsit. Housekeepers are delight- 
ed. American Supply Co., Ltd., Utica, N. Y. 
A SIDE LIW for teachers that often yields reve- 
nue in excess of regular salary. 

Trifling trouble, genteel and 


sure. eens you 
send 4c, for sample and our offer. C. M. Decker 
& Co., 99 Renwick St., Newburgh, N. Y. 


to busi ff hool 
PAY A VISIT witn’our Per Fountain and 
you makeasale. Wise Agents will send two stamps 


at once for —— and personal offer. Thomas 
Gilliland Box 1073 Williamstown Sta.Mass. 


EARN $3 to$7 A DAY 


Selling Flavoring Powders. The best flavors made 
for Cakes, Custards, Pudding,s [ce-Cream etc. Every 
= remy #73 wants them. Sample FREE. Address 
Walters Mfg. Co., 36 Cable Building, New York 


DON’T TSS THIS. 


Teachers and others can earn Money easily and 
clegantly in opere time. Call or address A. G. 
MARSHALL, Dept. N., 1000 Id. Summer 
School of Art, Thousand Island Park, N. Y. 


YOUR CHARACTER 


Personality and Future will be read by an expert of 
wide repute on receipt of 12c. and specimen of 
hand-writingg HENRY RICE, Gece, 
No. 235 West 11th St., New Yor 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


On face or body readily and effectively removed by 
the More Method. Free information on ap lica- 
tion. Mrs. L. A.More, F 2 Rogers Park, Ill. 


$2 DO YOU WANT TO MAKE 


{perday? Write us and we will tell you 
how it is done by others. 
Northern Ill. College of Opbthebmolosy, 
Masonic Temple, Chicago, i. 


BE WRINKLED TEACHERS tave"oina 


the panacea for the ills peculiar to our vocation. I 
my sister teachers will send stamp, I will send par- 
ticulars of a simple home treatment. MISSCARRIE 
SHEPHERD,Beech Bottom Ave., Wellsburg, W. Va. 


aH OTO Bury 120, 3 Same Face 25c. 
G.P. Brooches 25 to $1. Photos 

Copied 25e te $3 dos. Your Photo retd. Ill. Cat.& 

Sample Se, Agents. Sunbeam Photo Co., Dept. NI, Buffaio,N.¥. 
WE PAY GAS Names and Addresses. 
Write enclosing stamp for 


particulars. The E. M. Smith Co., 114 E. 23d St. N. Y. 


INDELIBLE HAIR S22"2rzshnds te 


Sample 25c. postpaid. 



































for Newspaper Clippings. 




















mium with every sale. D. LaBanta, Jackson, Mich. 
STEADY HOME WORK ‘essing: 20 aeposit 
envelope to Dickey Mfg. Co., 53 RiverSt. Chicago, Ils 
THIS OUT Berna sdadsseare 
CUT Musee 
BORTON @ SCOTT, CAMBRIDGE, OHIO. 

A Self 
Basehor woe ear New wen 
’ ° ] J - 
GETTYS PORTRAIT CO., Englewood, Ill. 
W ANTE Agents in every county to sell “Family 
work. Campbell & Co., 42 Plum St., Elgin, Ill. 
$50 a month earned distributing samples. Enclose 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


naturally leads to another and thus 
the attention wanders. 

6. Vividness of the mental picture, 
and a frequency of the impression. 
Constant reviews. 

7. Whether the pupil will improve 
as rapidly in the same grade or ina 
more advanced grade. Whether the 
previous work of the pupil is such as 
to merit promotion. The advance- 
ment and ability of the more advanced 
grade as awhole. General’éffect on 
the pupils. 

8. If he thinks ill’ of his ;natural 
protectors, he is likely to think ill of 
all. 


Good habits may be permanent. 

10. The pupil needs the time for 
recreation and_ refreshment. May 
cause hatred of school and study. 


PHYSICS. 


1. a) What is the physical unit of 
matter? b) Give an accepted defini- 
tion of heat. 

2. Describe an experiment showing 
a) the porosity of water; b) that air 
has weight. 

3. Explain why some liquids will 
rise in capillary tubes: and others will 
not. . ‘ 

4. Distinguish between the process 
of annealing and tempering. 

5. Name two properties of liquids 
which make them of great importance 
in mechanics. . 

6. Why does the oilcloth seem 
colder to the touch than a carpet does 
in the same room? 

7. How can it. be shown that there 
are two opposite kinds of electrifica- 
tion? 

8. Why can sound be heard more 
distinctly at a distance when a_ speak- 
ing trumpet is used? 

9. Describe an experiment to illus- 
trate the transmission of heat a) by 
convection; b) by conduction. 

10. Explain why the rainbow is cir- 
cular. 
ANSWERS. 


1. a) Molecule. b) The cause of 


¢| the sensation of warmth. 


2. a) Into a tube of warm water 
sugar can be poured without increas- 
ing the bulk of the liquid contained 
in the tubes b) A copper sphere 
weighed when filled with air and when 
the air is exhausted, will show a dif- 
ference in weight. 

3. Liquids that wet the tube will 
rise on account of the adhesion be- 
tween the tube and the liquid. 

4. Tempering is done by suddenly 
reducing the temperature of the body 
from very high to very low. Anneal- 
ing, by slowly reducing the temper- 
ature between the same extremes. ' 

5. That they transmit pressure 
equally in all directions and at right 
angles to the surface,and expand when 
heated. : 

6. Oilcloth is a poorer conductor of 
heat. 

7. Light bodies suspended so as to 
move freely after having, been electri- 
fied by touching an ebonite rod which 





required; no worthless outfit to buy. Send stam 
this you can scare joer 
OLD EYES MADE NEW. ca,e%y 
AGENTS WANTED ferent te ana ee 
Memorials’; good profits and stead 
stamp. Inter’! Dis, Bureau, 150 Nassau St., New York 
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9. Bad habits are not easily-broken. 


A MIRACL 





C-HEALER 





Restores Health and Strength to Chronic Suf- 
ferers by a Mighty Subtle Force 
of Nature. 





Startling Disclosures Relative to the Most Wonderful Power 
Known to Man—Doctors Puzzled. 





THE SICK HELPED FREE 





Professor Adkin Offers to Help the Sick and Afflicted Free of 
Cost—Hundreds Cured at Their Own Homes. 





The medical world has been startled by the 
wonderful cures effected by Prof. Thomas F. 
Adkin, a distinguished scientist who is devot- 
ing his life to the relief of suffering humanity: 
People in the last stages of consumption ; men 
and women living in constant dread of death 
from Bright’s disease, blood poisoning, cancer, 
dropsy, heart disease and other dangerous ail- 
ments, have been restored to health by the treat- 
ment of this wonderful man, after every known 
remedy and scores of eminent specialists‘ had 
been tried in vain. 

Not in the history of medical {science have so 
many startling cures been recorded. So mar- 
velous has been his success in healing all kinds 
of disease, that his patients call him a miracle 
healer, a man of supernatural powers, a phy- 
sician with the key to the fountain of youth; 
yet Professor Adkin declares there is nothin 
wonderful about his ability to cure disease, an 
says that he cures simply because he ‘‘under- 
stands nature ”’ 





A reporter called upon Professor Adkin a few 

weeks aap. He found a man of commanding 
figure, whose personality was masterful and re- 
freshing. His eyes, though full of kindliness, 
seemed to penetrate one’s very thoughts, while 
his every word spoke honesty and consideration 
of others. He is clearly a man of wonderful force 
‘of character. 
He said: “I can not attempt to tell you what 
‘my treatment is which I call ‘Vitaopathy.’ In 
ijthese days of quackery and fakes, every ad- 
vance in science is imitated by a score of ignor- 
ant charlatans, who pretend to have mastered its 
details. Were I toattempt toexplain it to you 
for publication the practice of Vitaopathy, with- 
out discussing its every phase, which I have not 
time to do, there would be a dozen unscrupulous 
‘persons pretending to understand its use, before 
the publication has been out a week. Vita- 
opathy, is not Christian Science, it is not hypno- 
tism nor divine healing. It is infinitely more 
thorough and far-reaching than any of them. 

“Vitaopathy is a subtle force of nature, - 
lating the intellectual and spiritual being which 
controls the physical man. It puts the system 
in a receptive condition, which enables the body 
to receive the full benefit of my Vitaopathic 
vegetable y qranee which are used in combi- 


} nation with 


“It is true that this new treatment is every 





has been rubbed with flannel, will-be | day making 


wonderful cures. It has cured the 





blind, it has made the lame walk, it has cured 
various organic troubles, which had brought the 
sufferers to death’s door. And here let me ask 
you to announce toall the readers of your paper, 
that I stand ready at any time to give the benefit 
of my experience to any one who is in need of 
help. I will gladly make a complete diagnosis 
of the case of anyone who is in poor health, and 
I will prescribe a thorough course of home treat- 
ment free of cost, which I positively guarantee 
to cure. Especially do I make this offer to those 
who are afilicted with dangerous disease, and 
have been treated by other methods without 
avail. Ifthereare any who are in the 


Chronic Kidney Disorder, Nervous Pevility, 


Dropsy, Rheumatism, Heart Disease, if any of’ 


your readers are suffering from constant Head- 
ache, Dys 
Lost Vitality, Vertigo, or other similar ills, I in- 


vite them to write me fully of their —— 


andI will give them personal attention, 
help them to a complete recovery of health, 

“T want no one to send me any money. I am 
willing to give this service to all who will put 
themselves in my hands without a penny of 
charge, feeling that, having been blessed with 
thea ility to cure disease when others fail, it is 
my duty to help those who can not help them- 
selves.’ 

Professor Adkin showed the reporter scores of 
letters from Doctors, Clergymen, Statesmen, Edu- 
cators, College Professors, Lawyers and others 
high in life who have been cured py Vitaopathy, 
as well as letters from many men and women 
from all walks of life who availed themselves of 
his free offer of help, and the reporter left with a 
strange feeling of encouragement, believing that 
he had met the most wonderful man of the age. 

The following are a few extracts from letters 
which the reporter examined personally : 


“T feel itadebt I owe to suffering humanity to 
make known what has been done for me. I had 
suffered for over forty years from catarrh of the 
throat, stomach and bowels. I coughed ye A and 
night. I was in continuous pain. I had tried so 
many kinds of treatment without benefit that I had 
given up all hope. By chance I learned of a woman 
whom you had cured after the doctors had given her 
up to die, and I wrote for your freehelp. That was 
one month ago. Today Iama well woman. I can 
not understand it. My friends are amazed. My 
family physician is puzzled. I wish I could go out 
and !proclaim the virtues of your marvelous treat- 
ment from the housetops. You may use this letter 
as you please. I know my recommendation can 
only result in good.” 
MRS. A. W. MOORE, 
Box 636, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


“T can not express my gratitude for what you 
have done for my wife. She was on her death-bed; 
she was pocniyaed and had a clot of blood on her 
brain. Physicians said there was no hope that she 
could recover, but you have saved her life. She im- 
proved from the very first day she commenced your 
treatment. The clot of blood has disappeared, she 
sleeps well and has a splendid appetite. Refer any 
sufferers who doubt your marvelous power to me or 
let them come to my home and witness the wonder- 
ful cure you have performed in my wife’s case. My 
neighbors all know the condition my wife was in 
when she commenced your treatment, and they 
were hourly expecting her death. I hope and pray 
that I may be at your command to help those who 
suffer, and get them to write i for free help.” 

W. 8. SWAYNE, Ph 


. 8. , Ph. G., 
Prop’r Spr Clear Lithia Water, 
hace New Haven, Conn. 
Every reader of this paper who is sick with 
any disease is advised to write to this miracle 
healer, addressing his or her letter to Professor 
Thomas F. Adkin, President of the Institute of 
Physicians and Surgeons. Office 240 K, Roch- 


ester, N. Y. 

State the leading aengoeee of yon complaint, 
and ask Professor Adkin to he P you without 
cost, and you will undoubtedly able to get 
cured, asso many others have been. Vitaopathy 
is unquestionably. the most wonderful science of 
the age and Professor Adkin the greatest miracle 
healer in the world. 


rip of' 
Consumption, Blood Poison, Bright’s Disease 


psia, Sleeplessnéss, Female Troubles,’ 
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, On -- SOE TER--[MIINES. 


Dividend :| Mining, Oll and 
oe Listed aed 
melieted: our Specialty, 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., 


Bankers & Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 


Booklets pens our successful plan for realizing 


the large interest and profite of legitimate min- 
ing, oiland smelterinvestments, sub. blanks, full 
particulars, etc., sent free on application. 








Improved Sewing Machine Guide 


—— 
SS 


Pat. June, 1901. 







Don’t Worry about that stitching when you can 

~~ it perfectly true by using the Improved Sew- 

g Machine Guide. Indispensable for spacing 

po | =~ in rows any width desired. Sent pre- 

paid on rece’ . pd ot price, 50c, Liberal commission to 
ents. Send name of machine when ordering. 

-B.Killmer, 396 D,State St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


HOW DO YOU 
BUY PENCILS? 


O YOU rush into a stationery store and say 

“Gimme a lead pencil?” There is a better way— 
amore satisfactory way—a more economical way, 
ask for Dixon’s American Graphite pencils 
and you will be glad all your days that we gave you 
this hint. If you want to try them before you buy 
them, mention this paper and send 16 cents in 
stamps, and we will send you a package that will 
give you ample opportunity to judge of their merits. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


PRICES REDUCED FOR GO DAYS\ 


$4.00 VAPOR Bara CaBiner, 03.95 | pach 




















bail) $10. rE: ste ba 6.10 each’ 
mail $1.00 Face and Head Steaming Attach 65e 
! Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
FREE with all ‘“‘Quakers.’’ Write 
for our New Catalogue. Special 
Mm 60-Day Offer. Don’t miss it. Your 
last chance, New plan, new 
prices to sal 





managers. ae al getting rich. 
Wonderful sellers. Plenty territory. 
World Mfg. Co., 97 World Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


$5.00 QUAKER each } 





MAKE MONEY. | 


i vacation by selling our new patented arti- 
cle, ou can be pleasantly employed in your 
own locality and make big money. Write for 
Roecialty before engaging elsewhere. 
pecialty Mfg. Co., ept. Ay 220 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, i... 











~ SEND TEN CENTS 


for TWO 4 German Silver KEY CHECKS with 
any name and address made on each one by us. 
Yes TWO postpaid for only 10 cents to induce you to 
solicit orders ( Regular price 25 cts. each.) Postage 
a accepted. Yes only five cents each to agents, 
88, 

Excelsior Stamp Works, Key Check Mariutac- 
ee Concord, N. H. 


WE WANT YOU] 


to write to us. Situation opens ~ hg now. 
Salary guaranteed. 
URBANA . PING any - vg 
p, Urbana, Ohio. \ 














wanted to take orders for 

Women and Meni grvcsee ticor ene 

Frelgh Premiums given with every pound. We pay 
a and allow time to deliver goods. 

LONTAL MILLS, 36 JAY ST., NEW YORK. 


DO YOU WANT #?A SUCCESS? 


m get PROF, W 
cod in Business through Mental Rirection.” omy Methed ~ 4 
ju the TRUE **Seerets of Success ” rie the inowled ne oh this 
urse you can develop a sy  WOND ah! 
Price $2.00, Send money aks ares 
PROF. WM, HOFMANN, Oks Se Smith Street. “BUFFALO, N. Y. 


W ANTED: Educated woman ofgood standing 
* and pleasing address ; light work ; 

permanent position and pay if competent. ‘Ad: 

dress Novita Co., Unity Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Die Handsome $5 Smyrna RUG 
36x72 in., and $1 in cash extra. 


RUGS FRE No money needed ; send stamp. 


Dept. B. MORRIS CARPET CO., 48th and Fulton Sts., CHICAGO 


A Crafty Device for writing craft. Converts pen 
sto parallel ruler; no blots. Invaluable to book- 
eepers, teachers accountants e stounds n 
Gaps tae YANKEE MFG. Oo., Lynn, Mass, 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


7% ON YOUR MONEY 


THOROUGHLY ESTABLISHED. 2% PERFECTLY SAFE. 


Do not bey mining, oil or other speculative stocks. 
0 


Combinat 
saving in operating expenses alone 


3& VERY PROFITABLE. 


Invest in an established, permanent and profitable enterprise. 
n is the Order of the Age. Two old established business houses, now making big profits, are being combined, thus making a 
which will increase the profits 50 per cent. 


The combined business will be so large as to require a new plant with latest automatic machinery—this machinery will save enough over 


‘old methods to add 25 per cent more to the profits. 
The concern which is buying the other one out has not enough capital to complete the plant, so it has decided to let a limited number 


into the Company, who can supply the capital. 


1,000 shares of preferred stock will] be issued on which 7 per cent dividends will be paid annually. Par value of each share $50.00 

The profits of the two companies to be combined have been six times as much as will be required to pay the dividends on this preferred stock. 

There is not the slightest doubt about the payments of dividends promptly each year. 
W it t 0 If you desire a portion of this preferred stock write me at once stating how much you wish to invest and I will send 
rite a nce. you full aud complete particulars, and reserve the stock until I hear from you, so no one else can secure it. 


CHARLES E. GARDNER, 





62 STATE ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





repelled by the rod but will be at- 
tracted by a glass rod that has been 
rubbed with silk. 

8. The expansion of the sound 
waves has been somewhat prevented 
by the trumpet. 

9. a) Light pieces of paper placed 
in cold water and the water heated 
will be carried around in the vessel 
by the currents of hot water that con- 
vey heat to the rest of the water. _b) 
If one end of an iron rod is placed in 
the fire, the other end will become 
warm. 

10. The position of the reflecting 
drops and the observer is such that 
the other rays of light do not come to 
his eye. 

READING. 


Alt is action, all is motion, 
In this mighty world. of ours! 
Like the current of the ocean, 
Man is urged by unseen powers. 


Steadily, but strongly moving, 
Life is onward evermore; 
Still the present is improving 

On the age that went before. 


Duty points with outstretched fingers, 
Every soul to action high; 

Woe betide the soul that lingers— 
Onward! onward! is the cry. 


O’er the darkest night of sorrow, 
From the deadliest field of strife, 

Dawns a clearer, brighter morrow, 
Springs a truer, nobler life. 


Onward! onward! onward ever! 
Human progress none may stay; 
All who make the vain ‘endeavor, 
Shall, like chaff, be swept away. 
—Hagan. 


1. What is the most (important 
thought in a) the, second stanza? b) 
the fourth? ive 

2. What is the general thought of 
a) the first stanza? b): the sixth? 

3. State how the voice should be 
modulated in reading the last half of 
the third stanza. 

4. Copy the fifth stanza ‘and under- 
score the four words that you would 
make the most emphatic and state 
the reasons for your choice. 

5. Write the question, ‘‘Do you 
speak French or German?’’ a) with 
the mark of the rising inflection 





Photographs Copied 


One Dozen, from same photo. . 
Three Dozen “ “ eta 
Additional “ o Oi 
A larger size (334x514 1n.) has been added to our list. 


has oval for — "3x24 inches giving fine effect. 
and are supplied at 75c a Doz.—3 Doz. $2.00. We 


listed as style 


Guaranteed as 
good as originals 


EES Ee OTe 30c. per Doz. 


This size 
These are 


recommend them to graduating classes, etc. 
Club rates where several order together and at same time. 


Mounted on fine embossed, dark mounts. 


Latest style and high grade. Size 


of mounts 2}x3} inches, liberal border around picture as shown in cut. 


Photo returned uninjured. 


Do not send tintypes or stamp photos, as they can not be successfully copied. 
In School they are appropriate (a) as gifts from teacher to pupils (b) for ex- 


change among pupils. 
stating number desiring to order. 


They are high grade and low in price. 
Samples Free. 


Ask for club rates, 


Instructor Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


NotE:—In our Souvenir Department it is necessary to maintain a complete outfit for copying 
photographs. This department is not occupied to its full capacity, (10,000 pictures daily) hence our 
willingness to do this work. Our work must not be confounded with the cheap postage-stamp va- 


riety costing only a few cents a dozen. 


We guarantee it equal to the original or money refunded 





BARNS of Plank save timberand cash. Best, 
cheapest, strongest ; 5,000 in use 
Book for stamp, Shawver Bros., Bellefontaine, 0. 








on ‘‘French and German’’; b) with 


Mrs. H. Smaling is the Manufacturer of the finest 
custom corset made, Lady agents want 
Rochester, N.Y. = - 142 E. Main Street 


FOR HZ Nolin ute 
pry oF 
8 PAl D &: den . stam: raph ora ts to 
$ !. Sco . ‘COHOES, N ¥. 


PR PeCTACuese=ze.s=:|y 
LADIES to do plain needle vork for us at home. 

We furnish materials and pay to $10 
per week. Send stamped envelope to STAND-~ 
ARD CO,. Indiana Ave., Chicago, Lllinois. 


Don’t worry, don’t suffer, don’t divorce ; find a cure 
in Dr. Foote’s New Home Cyclopedia—the “family 
medical bible.” Costs only $2.00—saves $200. Sample 
books,10cts. M. H. Pub. Co.,129 E. 28th St., New York. 


LA IES, If you have superfluous 


IRON THE FACE 


send for new information how So remere 6 
ae ae ae S 


plain sealed yoo oe 
tire MN. PEARY, G39. Box pin Sind gorelope 


























Steady Work, good wages, no canvassing. Either 
sex. Sendstamp. Box 369, South Bend, Indiana. 


a Cure Dandruff Ointment 


Takes hold where disease and neglect left off, and 
helps nature supply the necessary finids to nourish 
the roots of the bred — — its growth. Sent 


_an i an 
wits RE CUR TRE ‘ INTMENT co., 
198) Main‘ Street - - J Dansville, N. N. Y. 














WANTED 


A first class Chicago business house, makers of 
goods for home decoration, desires agents in towns 
where it is not already represented. Those hav- 
ing a taste for artistic works preferred. Fair com- 
pensation on a commission basis. Clean, pleas- 
ant work. P.O. Box 228, Chicago. 














Myself Cured 


I will gladly inform any one addicted to 
COCAINE, MORPHINE 
OPIUM or LAUDANUM 

of a never failing Harmless Home Cure. 
MRS. SARAH H. COOK, 

P, O. Box 148, * Madison Sq., N. ¥ 
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This is the only preparation which 
is made expressly for 


Kitchen Floors 


You.can apply it yourself. It preserves the 
wood, gives ita bright, natural finish; it pre- 
vents dust and dirt, does away with bugs, and 
keeps the room clean, sweet and healthful, 
Waxene is not a wax, wash or varnish; butan 
entirely new preparation—the only thing in the 
world that will prevent a floor from spotting, 
coloring or soiling with hot grease or water. 
Bvery kitchen should have it. 

Sold by paint and hardware stores 
everywhere. Sample can by mail— 
10c. Send for free descriptive booklet. 


1. H. WILEY & CO.. Mfrs., 90 Sudbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 




















THE LIGHTEST TOUCH 





When we claim the Fox Typewriter has the 
lightest touch of any, we know what we are 
talking about, 

The patented method of a direct stroke on the 
Ss 

ts 2 ounce key tension instead of 4 to6 ounces; 

Its 1g” key dip, instead of % to % and its easy 
action make it superior to all other makes in 
this respect. 

We havea em whereby any responsible per- 
son (with references, can obtain a Fox Type- 
writer on trial, in order to carefully test and ex- 
rs meng it, and compare it with any other ma- 
chine. 

It will develop the most good points. Has 
done so time and timeagain. Write usaboutit. 

The “Fox” is made of seven models. Agents 
wanted in unoccupied territory. Handsome 
catalogue free. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. 
68 N. Front St., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Gkabe HAIR SWITCHES, 


FINEST HUMAN HAIR, ORDINARY COLORS. 

2 ez. 20 inches, $0.90 | 3 oz. 24 inches, 2.25 

2ez. 22inches, 1.25 | 334 oz. 26inches, 3.25 

2% oz. 22inches, 1.40 | 402. 28inches, 4.00 
Remit five cents for postage. 

All short stem, three strands. Send sample lock 
of hair. We can match perfectly any hair. All orders 
filled ra. Money refunded if desired. Illu- 
strated Catalogue of Switches, WIGS, Curls, Bangs, 
Pompadours, Waves, etc., free. We send switches ty 
mail on approval, to be paid for when received, if 
satisfactory. Otherwise to be returned to us by mail. Im order- 
ing, write us te this effect. This offer may not be made again. 
ROBERTS SPECIALTY CO., 
THE OLD, RELIABLE HAIR GOODS HOUSE, 
112—14 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


NEW CURE 
OR FITS 



































If yeu suffer from eptic Fits, Falling Sickness 
or St. Vitus’ ge have children or friends 
that do se, my New Discovery will CURE them, 
and all you are asked to dois to send for my 
FREB REMEDIES and try them. They have 
Sent absctately a= Atte trey aren 

it free comp OX 

prepaid, A 


Please give AGE and full address. 


DR. W. H. MAY, 
84 Pine Street, New York City. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


‘*French’’ and of the ‘‘falling’’ inflec- 
tion on ‘‘German.’’ 

After each question write a suitable 
answer, and explain the difference in 
the meaning between the two ques- 
tions. 

ANSWERS. 

1, a) Progress of human wisdom and 
achievement. b) Mind gains greater 
strength from the conflict of life. 

2. a) Unseen powers cause a state 
of unrest to existing human life. b) 
All who endeavor to stop progress will 
be annihilated. 

3. Third verse, sustenuto; fourth 
verse, marcato tor Onward, onward; 
conversational for ‘‘is the cry.’’ 

4. O’er the darkest night of ‘‘sor- 

row,’’ 

From the deadliest field of *‘strife,’’ 
Dawns a clearer ‘‘ brighter’? morrow 

Springs a truer, ‘‘nobler’’ life. 

The four words express the thought 
of the entire stanza—from sorrow and 
strife come brightness and nobility. 
The thought is liable to be lost on the 
hearer on account of the mass of 
figures. 

5. Do you speak French or German? 
b) Do you speak French, vr German? 

Answers:—a) Yes. The question 
merely asks for a statement of the 
questioned’s knowledge of the lan- 
guages. b) German. The question 
implies that the questioned is not ex- 
pected to be conversant with both lan- 
guages. 


_— 


State Flowers and Trees. 


This list of flowers or trees which 
have been adopted by various states as 
their respective emblems, will be of 
interest at this time of year: 
Alabama, Nebraska, Texas—The 
goldenrod. 
California—The poppy. 
Mississippi, Louisiana—The mag- 
nolia. 
Colorado—The columbine. 
Idaho—The syringa. 
Iowa, North Dakota—The wild rose 
Michigan, Arkansas—The apple 
blossom. 
Utah—The sego lily. 
Oregon—The Oregon grape. 
Rhode Island—The violet. 
Vermont—The red clover. 
Washington—The rhododendrom. 
Montana—The bitter root. 
Maine—The pine cone. 
Minnesota—The lady’s slipper. 
Delaware—The peach blossom. 
Oklahoma—The mistletoe. 
New York—The rose, and 
tree, the maple. 
New Jersey—The sugar maple. 
Kansas—The sunflower. 
Some of the states have several 
flowers under consideration but have 
not decided on any. 





state 


_— 


Evangelist 8. B Shaw of Chicago. Ill., has just 
published a beautiful Family Record of 256 pages, 
8x12 inches. See his Ad. in this paper. His 
other publications have already had a sale of 
one-half million copies and have done great 








good. 


the mark of the rising inflection on 


BUGGIES & HARNE 






















YOU GAN BUY OF US AT FACTORY PRICES 
BUGGIES—Phaetons—Sarreys— W sgons—aAll Kinds of HARNESS 
We will sell direct to you a vehicle or harness as cheap as dealers 
buy their goods im car-load lots. Don’t pay profits to middlemen. 
Our work is all high-grade, correct style, and elegantly finished. 
Send 

For 


A ork Guaranteed and Shipped on Approv 


CONSUMERS CARRIAGE & M’F’G, CO. 
268 Bo. D L. 


esplaines Street, CHICAGO, IL: 


DEAFNESS CURED 


By No Means Until “ ACTINA” 
Was Discovered. 


Ninety-five per cent of all cases of deafness 
brought to our attention is the result of chronic 
catarrh of the throat and middle ear, 
The inner ear cannot be reached by 
probing or spraying, hence the in- 
ability of aurists or physicians to cure, 
That there is a scientific cure for 
deafness and catarrh is demonstrated 
every day by the use of Actina. Actina 
also cures asthma, bionchitis, sore 
throat, weak lungs, colds and head- 
ache; all of which are directly or 1n- 
directly duetocatarrh Actina issent 
On trial, postpaid. Call or write us 
about your case We give advice free 
and positive proof of cures. A 
valuable book— Prof. Wilson’s 100-page Dictionary 
of Disease, Free. Address New York & London 
Electric Association, Dept. 55 D, 929 Walnut 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


This ELEGANT Watch $3.28 


Before you buy a watch cut this out and sen 

your name and address, and we will send you by express 
forexamination «EY AT. wf N 
hunting ease Sa Pry engraved, stem wind and 








h stem set, fitted with richly) eweled movement and 
a" sa & 


D « correct per; with long Gold 
lated chain for Ladies or vest chain for Gents. 
= If you consider it equal to any $35.00 GOLD 

FILLED WATCH Warranted 20 YEARS 
pay the express agent $3.75 and it {s yours. Our 
20 year guarantee sent with each wat Mention 
ifyou want Gente’ or Ladies’ size. - Address 
H. FARBER & CO., D45, 28 QuineySt.,CHICAGQ, 
Invest 1 cent by 


OW T0 MAKE MONE writing us a pos- 


tal card and we will put a in a position to earn 
$1,000 a year. This is no ud. Many now in our 
employ will vouch for the truth of this statement ; 
weare willing to guarantee any honest, energetic 
rson, without previous experience, from $700 to 

1,000 a year sure money. rite today. 
J. L. Nichols & Co., Naperville, Ill, 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED 
“WALNUTTA" HAIR STAIN 
is pespered from the juice of the Philip- 

ine Islands walnut, and restores Gray, 
Bereaked, Faded or Bleached Hair, Eye- 
brows, Beard or Moustache to ite original 
color, instantaneously. Givesany shade 
from Light Brown t kk. Does not 
wash off er rub off. Contains no poison 

















Co: 
and is not sticky or greasy. ‘‘Wainutta 
Hair Stain will give more satisfactory results in one minute 


than all the hair restorers and hair dyes wi!] in a lifetime. 
Price 60 cents a bottle, postpaid. To convince you of its 
merits we wiil send a sample bettie pogeaié or 20c. 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 6G, St. Louis, Mo. 





s FREE 
bud Per- 


Gold Ri 


rings or choice from our 





premium lig 
Perfume Co., Box 55, Woodsboro, Md 





ISFIGUREMENTS OF THE SKIN. This 
company has exclusive control of the Two 
Most markable Cosmetic Treatments 
the world has ever known. Theone for **Acne,?’ 
itively eradicates every pimple, pustule and black- 
Bead,cures red nose and overcomes oiliness,enlarged 
pores and the blotches and discolorations sympto- 
matic of the worst case in existence. The other, dis- 
solves and disintegrates the Scars, or Pittings of 
Small Pox and restores the skin to its Natural 
State. Descriptive circular of the treatment in- 
teresti you mailed = request. Rodgers 
Chemical Co,, Bell Block, Cincinnati, O, 


SEND NO MONEY 





without investing any money with one of the finest 
and most beautiful Clocks ever manufactured, Made in perfect 
imitation of Mexican Onyx, embellished with beautiful gilt 
ornaments, hand carved; will run 8 days with one winding; 
Strikes the hours and half hours on a beautiful Cathedral Gong, 
Given absolutely FREE for just going among your 
Friends and taking orders for our Celebrated Royal Laun 
and Toilet Soap, Perfumes and Flavoring Extracts, of 
own selection, amounting to $10.00. 
We do notrequire any money with order, but send 7 
thing on 80 Days? Free Trial in your own home, “We 
guarantee satisfaction. You take no risk whatever, 
Any family can easily Furnish their Home FREE witha 
Clock, Couch, Morris Chair, Desk, Bookcase, etc., by following 
our plan, Write today for Catalogue and full information, 


ROYAL MFG. CO.. Box 63 WILKESBARRE, PA 


A Grand Book Free 


“MEDI-CULTURE,” THE NEW METHOD THAT 
BRINGS HEALTH, STRENGTH, VIGOR AND DE. 
VELOPMENT TO BOTH MIND AND BODY. 


If you are sick or ailing send at once f 
GRAND FREE BOOK’ and learn how At 
and retain good health, 


dorf, is one of Michigan's 
oldest, brightest and best 
known physicians, and is 
the originator of ‘‘Medi- 
culture,” the mostactentl- 
fic and succe’sful method 
of the age fc, treatingand 
euriag all chronic ail- 
ments. Hundreds of as- 
tonishing cures have a}- 
ready been made without 
asingle failure. No mat 
ter what your ailments 
may be or how many doc 
m tors “=e — to cure 
you, you have 

i Titailty left the Medt-eut 
! ture method will restore 
you to health and vigor. 

If you will send your name, age and sex, 8 few 
leading symptoms, 4 cents postage, we will diagnose 
yeur case, telling you just what does really ail you 
and how to apply the ‘‘Medi-culture Method” to 
bring about @ complete and rapid cure, Send for the 
book today, as you cannot afford to miss this chance 
of getting ie free. First large edition exhausted fn 
$0 days. Address The Medi-Culture Institute 
Dept. B 38, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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. Do you want a watch that runs and keeps good 
)\ time? Our ber yd an as Gold et case, pac 
dial, dust proof, adjusted to position, patent esca| 
y ment, and highly finished. This is a remarkable 
atch. We guarantee it, and with proper care it 
should wear and give satisfaction for 20 
It has the appearance ofa Solid Gold one. 
The movement is an American Style, ¢x 
pansion balance, quick train, aud youcanrely 
upon it that when you own one of these truly 
@ handsome watches you will always have 
the correct time in your possession. Just 
watch for railroad men, or those who needs 
9 very closetimer. Do you want a watch ofthis 
character? Ifso, now is your opportunity to 
secureone. Woe gives beautifal 
asa premium to anyone for selling 18 
ofour handsome jewelry for 10c. each. Simply 
send your name and address and we will send 
you the 18 pieces of jewelry postpaid. When sold, send us the $1.80, 
and we will send you the handsome Gold laid watch. We trust you 
and will take back all you cannot sell. We propose to give away 
these watches simply to advertise our business. No catch-words in 
this advertisement. We mean just what we say. You require D0 
capital while working for us. Satisfaction Guaranteed, Address, 
SAFE DEPOSIT WATCH CO. New York City 














| Beauty Secrets for women! Contains fifty-six new 
recipes for toilet a such as to prevent fal- 
ling hair, removing blackheads, whitening the teeth, 
how to make Eee, dandruff cure, making the 
hair dark or light, etc.. Price, Complete, ten cents. 
Buckeye News Co., Dept. G, Mt. Vernon. Ohio. 
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li clean your teeth 
2.00 fer doing the work. In 
Snell and co sesily handled 


teeth; mad 
leaving a todor in the mouth; has a beautiful rose color an pins has 
] Belted Seed incaed boegr ice fosae eens hgSgud Felice be, Oncaea 


TAKE THE TARTAR OFF YOUR TEETH 






7 DENTO™ Sse" FARTAR REMOVER, 
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“4ROUND THE WORLD ON, $80.00” 


The true story of an can’s journey, with tab! 
of expenses. An intensely interesting book of travel, 
formerly $2.50; few left at 50cts. “ANYTHING 
THAT’S A BOOK”? at 33) to 60 per cent discount 
from publisher’s price. Catalogs and prices Free. 
Write For Special Proposition To Teachers. 

Home Library Co., 364-366 Wash’n St.,.Boston. 











Wedding 


Invitations or announcements in the latest 
style, on best superfine, pear! white paper, 
tissued, and enclosed in double set envel- 
Opes to match , 100 for $4.50; 50 for $3.00. 
Express pi —— free. 
Booxuet, 16 pages, tells how to word 
invitations, cards,etc.,and just what todo, 
for 3 2-ct. stamps. Tue Satem Press 
Company, 634 Central St. , Salem, Mass. 




















Wedding cake boxes. 











Itisthe perfection of simplicity. It is the onl 
can be worn With a shirt-waist or 
light and durabie and saves sewing on buttons or hooks 
and eyes, Any fancy belt can be worn, as skirt-belt covers 
it. /Lady agents wanted for the summer trade. Large 


mi: Yo i . Prepaid to an 25 cents. 
SOERLAOKMAW ATITOMATICSKIRT SUPPORTER CO. Whitesville, X.Y 






















On things tnat pay little, when you can 
make ten dollars per day selling KNAaPP’s 
MEDICAL VAPORIZER at $2.00 each. Itis 
positively guaranteed to cure Catarrh, La- 
¥Grippe, and diseases of Lungs and Air 
| Passages, or money refunded. One woman 
| sold sixty in a town of 100 people. 


=| Address CHICAGO VAPORIZER CO., 
33 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The Best Patent on the Market 


$100 REWARD. 


If this treatment does not cure any case of bad 
health, bad blood, bad taste, bad breath, bad com- 
plexion, irregular appetite, stomach trouble, bowel 
troubles, catarrh, scabs, and mucous discharges of 
throat‘and nose, weak kidneys, lazy liver, headache, 
backache, lack of vivacity, liveliness, too tired to 
work, rest, sleep or eat, 

The very best constitutional treatment in unheal- 
thy seasons and places is Hunt’s Digestive Tablets. 

One tablet per day, one-half hour before breakfast. 

One month’s treatment by mail - - 25c. 
Three months’ treatment by mail - 60c. 
Six months’ treatment by mail - - $1.00, 

Same price at druggists. Putup only by 

T, J. HUNT, - - MERON, IND. 
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THOUGHT FORCE 

‘In Businessand Everyday Life. Beinga ser- 
ies of Lessonsin Personal Magnetism, Psychic 
Influence, Thought-Force,Concentration, Will-Power 
and Practical Mental Science by William Walker 
Atkinson, Associate Editor of ‘New Thought,’’a 
monthly Journal devoted to Personal M netism, 
Hypnotism, Suggestive Therapeutics Mental Science 
etc. Beware of Sensationally Advertised 
Courses on these subjects. The truth is notin them. 
I will sell you the above named series of lessons and 
the “New Thought” for,one year as a premium, for 
two dollars. Keep them for twenty-four hours,exam- 
ine them and if you are not satisfied, return them by 
registered mail and your money will be sent back 
without aquestion, Not one set has been returned 
todate. You will be delighted. Send money by P. 
QO. Order or Express Order to CHARLES SPAITS, 
Department A, Cerulean, Ttigg Co., Ky. 





Don't BUY A WATCH 


ent regulator, is quick train, stamped 17 
a autifally engraved gold 





ed model case, the “Imperial,” with 
certificate for 25 years. Sent by Express 
with privilege of thorough examination, 
fa before you payone cent. Absolutely guar- 
fy anteed by one of the oldest and most re: 
liable, jewelers in America, If found best 


iy Value evergiven; pay Exp. agt. our Special, 
jee, i and exp..charges. Jeweled 
Elgin or Waltham same priceif preferred. 
FREE, rolled gold, 50 in. lorgnette chain 
for ladies, or vest chain for gents; guaran- 
teed 5 yrs. Give both P.O. and exp. office 4 
state plainly whether ladies or gent’ ssize. 
Offer can't be continued long. Writetoday. 
ALLEN & CO., WholesaleJewelers, Dept. 64, 
807 to $21 Dearborn Street, CHICA 4 
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URINE CURES EVES 


M es Weak Eyes Strong ; Old Eyes New; 
ull Eyes Bright. Cures sore and red eyes 
and lids. Eye advice, eye book and full sized 
bottle Murine Postage prepaid only 50 cts. 
at druggists, or MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Dept..N., Chicago, Ill. 
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C, H. ROWAN, NORTH MILWAUKEB, WIR, 


WHY WASTE YOUR TIME? | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


Original Sayings from Some of Her Little 
Friends, Put into Rhyme. 


BY E. K. 
WHY HE WAITED. 
‘Roast beef? 
ling, 
There, what do you think of that?’’ 
Grandpa cut a slice on purpose 
With a little edge of fat.’’ 


To be sure, my dar- 


Grandma wondered why he waited, 
He did not begin to eat, 
When he whispered, ‘‘If you please, 
ma’am, 
Cut the hem from off my meat.’’ 


DISHEARTENED. 


First the needle pricked her finger, 
And the rosy finger bled— 

While the sudden twitch then given 
Snarled, then snapped the slender 

thread. 

Quick to mother’s arms she hurried 
And the teardrops fell lixe rain, 

‘I’m out from all patience, mamma, 
I can never get in again.’’ 





A? 


Little Teddy went a calling, 
On the Doctor o’er the way, 
Doctor smiled to see him coming 
But invited him to stay. 


Teddy eyed the rows of bottles 
Wondered what they all were for, 
But his queries were forgotten 
As he spied an open door. 


And within—the queerest object— 
Bony limbs, and trunk’and head, 
Teddy’s,eyes grew large in wonder 
‘“*What:is that?’’ at last he said. 


Doctor answered many questions, 
And to Teddy it was fun— 

Just to see the bony framework 
Of a real skeleton. 


One more question—with his finger 
On the ribs—our Teddy cried 

‘‘I don’t see just why God didn’t 
Put the fence on us outside.’’ 


PHILIP’S ANSWER. 
Grandpa’s head was smooth and _shin- 
ing, 
Grandpa felt each draught of air, 
Mother spoke of making skull caps 
Such as old men often wear. 


Little Philip heard her speaking 
As‘ he wakened from his nap— 
‘*Cap?’” he questioned ‘‘for my grand- 
pa? 
Why, he has a bare-skin cap.’’ 


> 
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We particularly call attention of readers to the 
inducements offered by the Royal Manufactur- 
ing ‘Co., of Wilkesbarre, Pa., to parties introduc- 
ing their reliable brands of Soaps, Perfumes, Ex- 
tracts, etc., to neighbors and friends. The pre- 
miums given with $10.00 orders ought to be suffl- 
cient incentive to thousands of women: Couches, 
Chiffoniers, Morris Chairs, Rockers, Hall Racks, 
Rugs, Lace Curtains, Trunks, Book Cases, Ladies’ 
Desks, Brass Trimmed Beds Dining Tables and 
Chairs, and other household furnishings of such 
quality as not to be compared with the ordinary 
run of premiums that are given away in 
this manner. Their new catalogue is a reve- 
latian,.,. Write for it as directed in their advertise- 








ment.which appears in this issue. 
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at almost cost, jest te convince you 
hew handy it is te keep all your recerds on 


cards, instead ef in books. The Card System will 
feeep all sorts of information “right at your fingers’ ends” 
=—ne indexing —ne crossing off ‘‘ dead" items as with 
books — yeu simply take out the card, so that only “live” 


matter has te be handled. Outfit ‘‘100 x” consists ofa 
quarter-sawed Oak Tray, 9 in. deep, finely finished, with ad- 
a te keep cards upright; 400 5x 3 white, 
recerd Cards, t quality linen, machine ruled; 3 sets of 
Guides; menthly; daily (1-32): pe po eye toZ)g 
s utfit **13OX " is same as 
$1.25, prepaid. above, but Cards are 6’x 
@, and Tray is 10” deep, $1.85. Cash with order. 


VAWMAN & ERBE MFG, CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Nine out of ten injure their teeth by improper brushing. Full instructions how to brush the teeth so as to 


clean them without injury to teeth or gums sent with each brush, or on receipt of stamp. 
“The only perfectly satisfactory brush I ever had,” is what we hear daily 
Two sizes, medium and small. Two grades, medium soft and soft. By 


other.” “The best I ever saw.” 
about the “‘D. M. D” tooth brush. 
mail, 35c each, or three brushes $1.00. 


“Will use no 


E. A. B. EATON, 40 Ashland St., Dorchester, Mass. 











a SR CE NNN SN TOSS ARDEP SRR PSG ESURRES Yt 
WIZARD FOUNTAIN PEN anda Box of WIZARD INK 
EDISON TABLETS. Enough to Make a Pint of Ink, all for ONLY 50 cTS. 
Thos. A. Edison, Jr., has invented a fountain pen that is as superior to the ordisary pen as the electric light is superier to the can- 
dle. Made on correct scientific principle, with special niachinery we are ensbled to sell these pens at 50 cts, each, and will present 
each purchaser @ box of Mr, Edison’s famous WIZARD INK TABLETS, which ty dissolving in water make ONE PINT of the best 
writing fluid ever produced, Non-corrosive and chemicals cannot eradicate it. This remarkably low price is made to induce every- 
body to try our ink, knowing where once used no other can take its place, Agents wantedeverywhere. Address 


The THOS, A. EDISON, Jr. CHEMICAL CO.,, Dept. N. 81 Stone St., New York. 




























The publishers of the 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


have made arrangements with 
the International Art Company 
whereby we are able to offer as a 
present to each of our subscribers 
this beautiful memorial crayon 
of our Martyr President, a minia- 


ture copy of which is shown 


herewith. 

In the center you will notice 
a full length portrait of our be- 
loved President; on his right and 
left hands portraits of his wife 
and mother, both of them excel- 
Jent likenesses and reproductions 
from recent photographs; in the 
two upper corners are his birth- 
pace and Canton residence. 
This small reproduction will give 
some idea us to tne general effect, 
but cannot bring out the beauti- 
ful effect of the full sized me- 
morial -picture, which is 22 
inches wide and 28 inches 
long, engraved on heavy coated 
plate paper. . It is a beautiful 
work of art which every one will 
want and apprecjate. It would 
be valued at any art store at $2.00. 

In addition to the: above they 
will enclose with each picture 
their beautiful memorial sheet 
music, containing the beloved 
Président’s two favorite hymns 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee” and 
‘Lead Kindly Light,” on the 
back of which is a sketch of his 
merit-crowned life. This beauti- 
ful music should be in every 


home. 
We trust every subscriber to 


Ty 
Normal Instructor will take advantage of this unprecedented offer. : 
No picture will be sent unless coupon is received. Twenty-five cents in 


fully and: send at once. 


Beautiful Memorial Crayon Engrav. 
ing Free 





fo Our Readers. 


Read attached coupon care- 


coin can be sent by mail without danger of loss. 








ART COUPON. 


This is to certify that I am a reader of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
or silver, to cover cost of wrapping, mailing. etc., for which please send me copy of McKinley 


Memorial Engraving and one copy of the 


pei 8.32553 oo: aise 
Filfout this coupon and mail to the International Art Co., St. Charles, Ill. 


Enclosed find 25c in stamps, 


emorial Sheet Music. 














MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
TS OF AMERICAN SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


EF 
BE 





TEN NUMBERS EACH YEAR—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
INCLUSIVE, 





PUBLISHED BY 

INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 

F, A. OWEN, PREs. W. J. BEECHER, TREas, 
TERMS. 

SUBSCRIPTION—50 cents a year in advance. 

No name will be entered on our list unless paid at 
least one year in advance. 

Remittances received from subscribers in arrears 
will be applied: 1. To pay arrears to date remit- 
tance is received ; 2. The balance, if any, will be ap- 
plied to advance subscription. 





The Normal Instructor is published the last 
week of the month previous to the date it bears. 
Should subscribers not receive their magazine 
promptly they will confer a favor by giving notice, 
thus enabling us tosend another copy. NorRMAL 
InstrRvucToR is published only during the school 
year, the July and August numbers being omivted. 


Discontinuances: Any subscriber wishing to 
stop his paper must notify the publishers and pay 
up all arrears, otherwise he is responsible for pay- 
ment as long as the paper is sent. 


Change of Address: Should a subscriber wish 

his address changed he should give both the old 

and the new address otherwise his name cannot 
be found. 

Send Money in any safe way but do not send 
stamps antes absolutely necessary. Express 
orders cost no more than post office money orders. 
They canbe procured at any express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to 
Instructor Publishing Co. Dv notsend checks, 

Agents are desired to represent the INSTRUCTOR in 
each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary ‘material for doing 
successful work furnished free on application. 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 100,000. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Dansville 
N. Y., postoffice. 
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{. 50 to $5.00 starts you in business, by which you 
can — $15 to $30 ee te bg 4 at home, ne 


BOmDIR, Box Bol, IHON HiDGE, WISCONSIN. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


The N. E. E. at Minneapolis. 

The National Educational Associa- 
tion will be held at Minneapolis July 
7 to 11. Under direction of an effi- 
cient local committee thorough plans 
have been made for receiving and car- 
ing for those whoattend. This meet- 
ing promises, on account of its loca- 
tion and the generous local interest 
excited, to be the largest gathering in 
the history of the association. The 
large auditorium in the Exposition 
Building has been selected as the place 
of meeting for the general sessions. 
In this building, also, just outside the 
auditorium, an ample space is being 
fitted up by the local committee on 
exhibits, and announcements of this 
space have been mailed to prospective 
exhibitors. Adjoining the exhibit 
space in the Exposition Building there 
will be a dining hall, parlor and a 
number of rest rooins, which will con- 
tribute to make it an attractive place 
for visitors to gather. The meetings 
of the various departments will nearly 
all be held in the buildings of the 
State University. The plans for the 
entertainment of visitors are under 
the care of the Minneapolis Teachers’ 
Club. , 


-— 
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The Supreme Court Sustains the Foot-Ease 
Trade-Mark. 


Justice Laughlin, in Supreme Court, Buffalo, 
has ordered a permanent injunction, with costs, 
and a full accounting of sales, to issue against 
Paul B. Hudson, the manufacturer of the foot 
powder called “Dr. Clark s Foot Powder,”’ and 
also against a retail dealer of Brooklyn, restrain- 
ing them from. making or selling the Dr. Clark’s 
Foot Powder, which is declared, in the decision 
of the Court, an imitation and ‘infringement of 
“FOOT-EASE,' ’ the powder to shake into your 
shoes, now so ie < | advertised and sol = 
over the country. len S. Olmsted, of Le ; 
N. Y., is the owner of the trade-mark “ Foor: 
EASE,” and he is the first individual who ever 
advertised a foot powder extensively over the 
country. The Socios in this case upholds his 
trade-mark and renders all parties liable who 
fraudulently attempt to profit by the extensive 
“FOOT-EASE” advertising, in placing upon the 
market a spurious and similar appearing prepar- 
ation, labeled and put a in envelopes and 
boxes like FOOT-EASE. Similar suits will be 
brought against others who are now infringing 
- _ FOOT-EASE trade-mark and common law 

ghts. 

















A Sour Stomach 
A Sallow Complexion 


All proceed from imperfect di- 
gestion. It’s easy to acquire 


PERFECT digestion by using 


Murray’s 
Charcoal 
Tablets. 


At all druggists, or mailed on 
receipt of price. 25 per box, 









SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 
for teachers during vacation. Pleasant work big 
profits selling our Women’s and Children’s summer 
specialties, Not sold in ee Catalogue FREE. 
VENUS MFG. CO., DEPT. N, - CHICAGO 
| AW All rats, mice, fleas, lice, bedb ants, flies, 
roach Ty vermin and pests extermin- 


ated as if b ic; al kage with booklet by 
mail 25c. ME SUPP. PLY 00., Chillico the, Ohio. 





With your traps, screen doors and poison. 









PING PONG 













»|rage in English and Ameri- 
- (can Society. Be the first in 
| your set to 


GIVE A 
#| PING PONG PARTY 
, | Can be Played in Summer as 
well as Winter. 


taining oy ron and old. 
Can be played on any table. We manufacture the 
only genuine regulation sets (14 parts), Simple, 
durable, and elegantly finished; an ornament to any 
home. All equipments and full ‘directions with every 
9 complete, 64,Scvie F B,co note, 
dress, DELLON 
Chicago. 


SEND FOR 


...Business Opportunity... 


Keep Posted on the Boomin, Towns. Keep Post- 
ed on Changes. Keep Up With the Procession. 
Thousands have found homes and fortune in new 
fields of action. Our new publication “Business Op- 
portunity” gives you special and reliable information 
on new localities where large capital is being in- 
vested, where wages are highess and opportunities 
for business brightest If you are not satisfied with 
= conditions, and ifyour opportunity is limited 
nyour present surroundings, and if you desire a 
home in a new field of activity, subscribe at once. 
8 months subscription 10 cents. Address Enblisher 
*Business Opportunities, pers, & 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Th. The har a . 
portunities are the earliest ones.” 


$15 GIVEN AWAY 


We are going to give to the person who can suggest 
the best and most appropriate name for our embroid- 
ery and fancy work business the prize of $15.00. 
Everyone is entitled to try for this prize that will 
send 25 cents for 6 handsome linen doilies 6 ins. a 
colored sulk to work. These doilies are stam 

pure fine white linen and the silk is the best wash 
embroidery Floss. We guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. What name do you suggest to win 


this Ae wi Address, 
Wilson, . - Lynn, Mass. 


3- Express 
Mfg. Co., 149 


Kinzie inzie St., 








or table Tennis. All the 
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is impossible on ac- 
count of the embar- 


Stinson’s Boracylic "Deodorant 


A delicately perfumed, highly antiseptic itivel 
deodorant powder, com iposed of purest t lngredienig 
Itisa toilet necessity for summer. ighest testi- 

25 cents a box, postpaid. Ad fates 


STINSON CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Empire Building, = . Atlanta, Ga. 


q UNE Salesman wanted for educational. and 
JULY medical specialties, physicians’ su lies, 
AUGUST etc.W.P.House, 358 rborn St, Chicago 


THE LADIES’ 


26c. FRIEND 

Hopkins’ Bleaching Gloves 
Made from the Best Glove-Kid in Black, 

Wine, Tan, and Chocolate. Just the thing 
for Housecleaning, Gardening, Driv 
Wheeling, Outing, Golf, etc. Sizes, 3, 4, 
6, 7, 8,9. Write for terms to agen nts, 
Hopkins Glove Co.,22 .A pollo, Cincinnati,Q, 


KENTUCKY PATTERN 
FISHING racy 

50 Regu- 
. Quadruple mul- 
lier, ickel plated, steel 
pivots, click and drag. By 
resistered mail on receipt of 
price. BOURNE & BOND 
419 W. Market, Louisville,Ky, 

















15cRsc 


85e. POSTePAID 


e KINGFISHER hook. Pat. Aug. 3, 
% 


1900; catches two fish to the om 

mgm poommons., Dealers wanted. 

PARDON FISH HOOK C0,, OWENSBORO, KY. 
When writing mention Normal Instructor. 











Quilted Mattress Pads 





eo 


Keeps mattress in a sanitary condition. 
Keeps bed clean and sweet. Restful to 
sleep on. Saves labor and money. Bab- 
ies can be kept dry and in health. Easily 
washed. Insist on getting from your 
dealer the Excelsior Quilted Mattress 
Padding. Send 2c. fora sample. 


ae 
The Excelsior Quilting Co., 
15 Laight Street, New York. 











Vacation 














PRESENT SERVICE-S. 8. “Prince George’”’ 
Tuesday and Friday, 2 p. m. 


E. H. ARMSTRONG, G. P. A., 
Kentville, Nova Scotia. 





‘Land of Evangeline” 


Plan to take a trip this season through 


the delightful 


In Nova Scotia. 
Reached From Boston via the 








Dominion Atlan- 


tic Ry. Line. 


In service this season—The elegant 20 knot, twin screw 
steamers ‘‘Prince George,’ ‘‘Prince Arthur” 


and “Boston.” 
leaves Boston Long Wharf, foot of State Street, 


DAILY SERVICE—Boston to Yarmouth, beginning about July ist. 
For all information and advertising matter pertaining to scenery, hotels, rates, etc., write to 


J. F. MASTERS, N. E. Sup’t, 
Long Wharf, Boston. 
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Elegant Gifts from Teacher to Pupil 


School Souvenirs ’ Our New Souvenir Booklets 


wo 


LONGFELLOW 


SOUVENIR 
BOOKLET 
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By fire ‘ ‘These Souvenirs are 8x54 inches in size 


7 The above cut shows, reduced in size, our School Souvenirs, which have attained such won- 
—— derful popularity as fitting gifts from teacher to pupil 


. At Close of School or Any Holiday or Anniversary, 


when it is desired to present a memento. They are not only handsome to look at, but bearing 
the names of all connected with the school, they are of value as real souvenirs, and will be 
KY. 1ighly prized and carefully preserved. 

The Souverirs are printed on fine white ivory-finished cards, with handsome embossed 
“order. The first card has the name and location of school, teachers and officers, as may be 
| § desired, with artistic design, printed in bright gold. The names of all the pupils appear upon 

another card, as many cards being used as is necessary to accommodate all the names without 
crowding. The cards are tied at the corner with cord of colored silk. We make three styles of 
Souvenirs, as shown above, 
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on. Plain Souvenirs, Flag Souvenirs, } 
| to z ? 
ab- and Photograph Souvenirs, 
sily ) 
( 
our differing only in the style of the first or title card. P better 
"ess FLAG SOUVENIRS: The American flag, in colors, attached to a golden staff, and embossed, “Ze are than all the ballads 
is placed upon the title card in the place of the regular Souvenir design. It makes a handsome ; Chat ever Were sung or said; 
—s genera This we have named our Flag Souvenir, and itshould be so designated § For ye are living poems, 
‘ : 00 
THE PHOTOGRAPH SOUVENIR differs from the Plain Souvenir only in copying and trans- ° ‘; And all the rest are dead, y 
ferring to the title card of the Souvenir the photograph of the teacher, the schoolhouse, some ) 
Des favorite author or popular hero. Those desiring Souvenirs with photograph should send a 
k. cabinet-sized photograph from which to copy. There will be nochangein the photograph,and § 
the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of original, but reduced in size. Much more satis- 5 M C M I I 
— factory results can be given if a cabinet-sized bust or half-length picture issent thanifafull 
= length. Photographs returned after copying. $ 
Photographs of President McKinley, Admiral Dewey, Queen 
SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS, J icvcSn pore reo, Lomateliow, ehnes, Tennyeca Qveen } NEW IDEA AND HANDSOME DESIGN. 
Bryant, or any one of a list of 100 noted people, can be placed on the Souvenirs at the same price The above cut shows the cover design of our latest Souvenir idea, the Souvenir 
as the Photograph style, and it will not be necessary to send a picture to us as we have fine ones Booklet. This is printed in black and gold upon heavy enameled paper. The booklet 











to copy from. 

NUMBER TO ORDER. There should be at least as many cards ordered as there are names 
appearing upon the Souvenirs. The price is based upon the number of cards anda large number 
of names extra would call for extra expense. State definitely the number you wish, and send 
plainly written, the matter you desire printed. Be sure that names are correctly spelled and 
plainly written. In proper names unusual care is always necessary. 

Orders can usually be filled within three days of the time they are received, but should be 
sent in a couple of weeks in advance, if possible. 


PRICE FOR SOUVENIRS. 


? 12 or less 75¢c. 
PLAIN SOUVENIRS. { 15 90c. 
Additional 3c. Each. 
FLAG SOUVENIRS.—Figure amount number of Plain Souvenirs would cost, then add 20 per 


cent to total. 
PHOTOGRAPH OUVENIRS.—Figure amount number of Plain eccinehion would cost, then add 


25 per cenf: to total. 
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consists of sixteen pages, and has a number of selections and poems from the works 
of the author named. We retain in these the characteristic feature of our other 
Souvenirs, and the name and location of school, names of teacher and all the pupils 
are printed on some of the inside pages of the booklet. The booklet is 444 by 5% in 
size, and is tied at the back with silk cord. Our series at present is made up of 


Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and Lowell, 


the leading four among American poets, and each order will be made up from these 
four in due proportion unless it is desired and stated otherwise. 

This Booklet is highly artistic and is something that any teacher may be proud 
to present and every pupil glad to receive. 


PRICE FOR cgesise dca BOOKLET. 


For 15 or less $1.25. 
Additional 4c. each. 
Special prices where over 100 are ordered. 
Be sure and mention Souvenir Booklet when this sort is desired. 
Send 2-cent stamp for Samples. 
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Save from $75 to $200 


23 
Other Styles to 
select from 


Style 29 
Concert Grand 
Upright 


The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or 
—— We do not employ agents to sell the WING 
PIANO. It is sold direct from our factory. To the actual 
cost to manufacture we add our small wholesale. profit. 





Th 
our 
from us than to buy from al 


We will send the above piano, or your choice of 23 other WING PIANOS, on trial to any 
- in adaance by us, remy se 
jays; you can compare it carefully and critically with the highest- 
factory fh 1 4 ghee D 


WING PIANO. No other piano made equals this in style and design of case. 
— 


Sent on Trial; Freight Prepaid Est 


WING PIANO, All expense and risk is ours. There is no money to be paid in advance. 








“TI should like to say a few words 
about your pianos and manner of doing 
business. Noone is doing themselves 
justice in not availing themselves of your 
most liberalterms. Thetone, touch and 
durability of your pianos cannot be 
questioned. e instrumental attach- 
ment pleases every one who hears it, 
and allowsa combination of effects which 
cannot be equaled.”--ALBERT DRAE- 
GERT, ry, Iowa, 


“The piano I bought of you in Decem- 
ber is giving us the very best satisfaction. 
In tone, touch and workmanship it is 
certainly extra fine. The strangest part 
of it seems to be that you can sell such 


A Complete Book of Information 
gn invrument or such s tow once) Wing Organs 


WING & SON, ” 


without piano acco 
@ parlor orchestra. 
piano, although there are several imitations. 


Over 33,000 Wing 


are sold 











We 


The Instrumental Attachmen 


mpaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the 
The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us, and 


ALL WING PIANOS have 7 1-3 octaves, concert grand scale, overstrung, giving geepteat volume and power of 
tone, double lever, grand repeating action. Cases are double veneered, and are e in all the choicest woods— 
circassian walnut, dark rich mahogany, genuine quartered oak, and ebonized. 


material. We sell the WING PIANO oneasy payments, and take old instruments in exch: 


ever published. Every one intending to purchase a piano should have it, 
are just as carefully made as Wing Pianos. They have a swee 
tone, easy action, ve! 
rect from 
For catalogue and prices wri 

2-214 East 12th Street 
1868—34th Year—1902 


e purchaser saves the retail profit. 


This means a saving of from $75 to . No matte ju live, 
proved system of doin HI Md 3 a Aw Bombay By ) 


business makes it actually more conve’ and more satisfactory to buy a piano 
dealer in your own town or city. Write us and receive full particulars. 


rt of the United States, with freight 
sit. We will allow you to mf it in your home 
pianos sold in retail stores, and if it is not entirely 
to show our confidence in the 


out asking for any advance payment or de; 
every res) take it back and pay the return freight also. We do this 


we 
pay igh 





imitates perfectly the tones of the Mando 
lin, Guitar, Harp, Zitherand Banjo. Music 
written for these instruments, with and 
= as though rendered by 
t cannot be had in any other 


have been manufactured and sold in 34 years, 
Every WING PIANO is guaranteed for 12 years 


against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or 
ange. 


Pianos 
ut pianos sent free on request. Theonly complete book of its kind 
it, powerful, lasting 


handsome appearance, and need no tuning. Wing Organs 
e peri d _— on trial, ‘and sold on easy monthly po ee rn 


New York City 


Established 1868 














Your Plans 
for Summer 


If you are a teacher seeking advancement in rank and in salary, 
you must provide for some study during your vacation. Will you 
expend your winter savings and more or less of your vacation in 
attendance at a Summer Institute or a Summer Normal Course, or 
will you save both time and money by a Spare-Time-Study Corres- 
pondence Course? The National Correspondence Institute’s 


Teacher’s Department 


is in charge of John W. Holcombe, M. A., formerly State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of Indiana, and lately Chief Clerk of the 
U.S. Bureau of Education. Mr. Holcombe is assisted by a corps of 
the brightest and most experienced teachers in the National Capital. 


Courses 





The Teachers’ Normal 
gives instruction in 
detail and drill on 
methods of teaching 
various subjecte, such 
as arithmetic and al- 
’ gebra, history and civ- 
il government, natural 
: : sciences, goography, 
com on marcos language, arts, etc. 
; Twenty weeks’ course. 
Separate Subjects—mathematics, languages, drawing, sics, his- 
tory, etc. = oom Pi courses leading to Academic aes = be 
taken. Degrees are conferred by authority of Congress. 
os ma i cee, mercer eee ar pee 
to cram just the examination and probably inte.feré with other plans. Write 
today for full Address 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE. 
44°53 Second National Bank Building, » Washington, D.C. 


The Teachers’ Review 
affords a searching re- 
view of the subjects of 
the ordinary teachers’ 
examinations, with 
hints for study, sug- 
gestions for teaching, 
exhaustive questions, 
correction of students’ 











ESSE FR 


ENCH PIANOS 


An Exceptional 


OPPORTUNITY 
to Secure An 
Artistic 
High-Grade 
Piano 


at wholesale cash and consignment 
prices and on easy terms, in fact upon 
YOUR OWN TERMS 

if they are at all within reason. 


ee 
* FACTORY to 
HOME: 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


. the past we have confin 
to the local trade of our own stores. N 
intend placing a oer, in as many new cities as 
ble and THEREFORE the first applicant 
1 have the opportunity of buying one at our 
wholesale and consignment prices. Write early. 
hd may be hen first. Cosslogue, ga a vere 
others say about them. TERNATIONAL OCEAN TELEGRAPH CO., 
. . Havana, Cuba, Jan. 19, 1902. 
Jesse FRENCH PIANO & ORGAN Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sirs :—On the 17th I was at last able to get my 
lad to say that I found it intact and everything in order. Iam satisfied with 
einstrument. The tone is good. In conclusion I can only repeat that the piano, 
scarf and stool have pleased us very much and we beg you will accept our sincere 
thanks. The instrument is certainly a first-class one. ree 


When Writing Be Sure 


bout what price and terms will suit so we can give exact information in dur 
frst letter . Also ene Sorgat to say whether you want a Piano or an Organ, as we 
publish the following books and want to you the right ones. 


JESSE PRENCH PIANO ATALOG. Quit Po Ben € 


JESSE FRENCH ORGAN CATALOG. . 
1108 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, Missouri 


pane home and am 


“OUR SURROUNDINGS.’’ 
LIST of Last Year’s Piano Purchasers. 


LIST of Last Year’s Organ Purchasers. 

















